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CHAPTER I. 


EXCURSION TO PORT LEOPOLD. 


26th October.—Horrau! I have returned, 
and am at last happy, having brought Mr. 
Kennedy and his four men back in perfect 
health. On Wednesday, the 15th, notwith- 
standing all the difficulties of equipping our — 
men, it .was decided after breakfast that 
eight men should go with me to the rescue 
of our property; as we were to pass the 
night out, they all wanted some additional 
clothing for their comfort. At ten o’clock 
we set out, dragging our you-you over the 
smooth and slippery ice, and by four o’clock 
we had reached the spot of our former 
disaster. After some search, we discovered 
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our baggage, borne away by the current 
some hundred metres more to the north, in 
the midst of icebergs, grinding against one 
another. After steering our boat through 
several pools of water lying over the hum- 
mocks, we found our goods frozen up in the 
ice, and had to break through it to get at 
them. After labouring for two hours, we 
were fortunate enough to recover everything, 
except a spade and our conjuror (portable 
kitchen). The tent had been pitched, and 
after supper I imparted to my company the 
plan 1 had formed. 

The sledge was broken; to return on 
board, repair it, make preparations for a 
third voyage, and return to the place we 
were then in, would take us a week; the 
weather, which had been hitherto fine, would 
change before long; the rapidly mcreasing 
shortness of the days would augment the 
difficulties; and I finally proposed to them 
that we should, all together, continue the 
journey as far as Port Leopold. The pro- 
visions for four men, which we had saved, 
might suffice for nine; besides, I expected 
to find a small deposit of provisions, left by a 
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party of travellers, some eight or ten miles 
south of Capé Seppings. Though we were 
ill provided with clothing, having come with 
the intention of spending only one night and 
day out, we should find abundance at Port 
Leopold. I announced beforehand that I 
should go, if I only found four men willing, 
but that a larger number would increase our 
chances of success. 

There were no objections, except to fore- 
see difficulties which we could surmount; as 
to sueh as we must expect to meet with, 
I was decided to dare them with the brave 
fellows who would be willing to accompany 
me. I gave them ten minutes to reflect; 
and, having consulted Mr. Anderson, the 
third ship’s officer, Mr. Grate, the boatswain, 
and the rest, I saw with pleasure that all ac- 
ceded to my plan. I was, however, abliged 
to send one man back to inform Captain 
Leask of my determination, and relieve, him 
from uneasiness. I told him that I perfectly 
understéod the responsibility of this step, 
and that my prudence must be all the 
greater, because he remained on board with 
only the doctor, Mr. Hepburn, and one other 
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man; not that the ship needed its crew at 
the present moment; but, if any accident 
happened to us, it is very evident that the 
safety of those remaining behind would be 
seriously endangered. 

Each man was anxious not to be the one 
sent back; but I settled the difficulty by 
choosing the one amongst us who was worst 
equipped. I greatly regretted that the doc- 
tor was not with us, both for the need of his 
services, which I expected, and because I 
knew how much he wished to join our ex- 
pedition; but other considerations were of 
still greater importance. 

At daybreak we set out in a northerly 
direction, drawing our sledge along with 
some difficulty over ice covered with melted 
snow; we walked along the coast when- 
ever the ice was too much broken, and 
whenever we found a kind of shore. At all 
these points the floe was detached from the 
Jand, and the ice impractible; we then had 
to wade through snow, into which we sank 
up to our knees. It now struck us that the 
ice was no longer in the state of floe; and at 
a headland, six miles north of our encamp- 
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ment, the pack, quite close to us, and driven 
by a gentle southerly breeze, was going 
northwards at the rate of four or five miles 
an hour. 

After reflecting on what was best to be 
done, I told my companions that my plan 
now was, to reach Elwin Bay, either with or 
without the aid of the boat; to leave our tent 
and all our baggage there; and then, with 
the boat alone, and no provisions of any 
kind, in order to be more free, I would take 
with me three men, and reach Port Leopold 
in one day, feeling certain that we could. 
make a path for ourselves, either by land or 
over the pieces of ice which we should find. 
If we did not succced in one day, a hole 
in the snow, such as the Esquimaux make, 
would serve as a shelter for the nght; God 
would provide the rest. We had, however, 
the satisfaction of finding that a slight -belt 
of ice ran all along the coast—not always a 
very wide one; but we were not disposed to 
be ‘exacting. 

Rendered cautious by the previous acci- 
dent, I caused the second officer, Mr. Ander- 
son, to keep fifty metres in advance, sounding 
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the ice with a boat-hook. However, notwith- 
standing all my precautions, the boatswain 
fell through a crack, which he might have 
avoided; but every one knows how difficult 
it is to make sailors prudent. We were 
able to change his clothes immediately, by 
each contributing a portion of our own dress; 
but we did not desire the repetition of such 
a bath, for we were so ill-provided, that the 
first had nearly exhausted our resources. At 
four o’clock we reached the northern shore 
of Elwin Bay, and at six we encamped four 
miles further to the north, in a sheltered 
ravine, where we were enabled to pitch our 
tent and make a fire. I rejoiced in the sleep 
obtained by my men; but, for my own part, 
T passed a sufficiently restless night, being 
uneasy at the character assumed by our en- 
terprise, which I had hoped to render de- 
cisive. I could not forbear smiling at the 
numerous contrasts which distinguish my 
present life. I am many thousand miles 
distant from my country, commanding nien 
of a foreign nation ; an officer of a military- 
marine service, I am among men bound 
solely by a civil engagement; a Catholic, 
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I endeavour to keep alive in their minds a 
different religion in which they have been 
educated, and the precepts of whieh I de- 
liver to them in a tongue which is not my 
own; nevertherless, I cannot complam of 
these circumstances, so widely different from 
the original conditions of my life; for ‘there 
is not one of these men who does not regard 
me as a countryman, and obey me as if I 
were really so. The reason is, that we are 
all united by a common principle, and all our 
actions have a common aim. 

If such mutual understanding be possible 
among individuals, to the annihilation of all 
differences of origin, race, religion, and lan- 
guage, what is there to prevent nations from 
forming a similar union of efforts directed 
towards a common end? Noble and sublime 
centralisation of heart and intellect, co-ope- 
rating in the amelioration of the creature, for 
the glorification of the Creator ! 

Refreshed by an interval of untroubled 
repose, we gratefully christened the ravine 
by the name of Rescue-Ravine, and we re- 
sumed our march after a short prayer. At 
the distance of thirty paces from our tent, 
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we found on the snow which had fallen 
during the night the tracks of a bear, which 
had no doubt scented our encampment, but 
the sonorous snoring of some of us had pro- 
bably scared him, for he had not even ven- 
tured to approach a small cache of pemmican 
which I had concealed at the entrance of the 
ravine in readiness for our return. , 

Notwithstanding the repeated assurances 
of my Hudson’s Bay travellers, who all 
laughed at the idea of such precautions being 
necessary, I resolved that in future we 
would always have our arms with us in the 
tent, and close at hand. Not that I con- 
sider it necessary, a8 some persons recom- 
mend, to establish a watch to prevent the 
approach of these animals; an officer should 
order nothing that it is impossible to per- 
form; and I am convinced that when a man 
has walked for twelve or fourteen hours 
through snow, no order to remain awake— 
not even the dread of being visited by a wolf 
or a bear—would have power to banish slecp. 
The ice having become less hard, and being 
covered with frozen snow, made it very hard 
‘work to haul the boat, and our difficulties 
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Were soon augmented by snow.. In spite of 
the most careful observation, we were unable 
to discover the dépdét of provisions on which 
we had reckoned, and which was probably 
either covered by the preceding winter’s 
snow, or devoured by foxes. However, our 
interest in the search diminished in propor- 
tion as did our distance from Port Leopold. 
On every side of us arose high cliffs, ascend- 
ing either perpendicularly, or in terraces like 
the steps of an amphitheatre; this inhospit- 
able coast presenting no shore, no beach 
which would form a road in summer. We 
had travelled sixtcen. miles the first day— 
twenty-four from Pomt Wreck to Rescue- 
Ravine—and we imagined we had still about 
twenty miles to accomplish ; but the appear- 
ance of these high lands is very deceptive ; 
they seem to fly before you, never diminish- 
ing in distance; and this illusion greatly 
increases the moral fatigue of the journey. 
The sky of a gloomy slate-colour; the run- 
ning water at some metres distance from us, 
of a dull green, contrasting forgibly with the 
dead whiteness of the icicles; the snow 
which fell on our heads and crackled beneath 
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our feet; all concurred to fill our hearts 
with evil presentiments. Besides, as we 
returned towards the north, we recognised 
the scenes of former sorrows: here we had 
beheld the last rocket; at the foot of this 
ravine the boat had been seen for the last 
time ; and the painful emotions which we 
had undergone on the 9th of September 
revived in us at sight of these snow-covered’ 
cliffs. A bear, awakened by the noise made 
by our small party, distracted our attention, 
fortunately, from these sad recollections ; 
but our numbers alarmed him, and before 
the gun and two pistols, which composed our 
arsenal, could be drawn from their cases, he 
had swam across a httle lake, which ren- 
dered him safe from our pursuit. Our 
attention was also attracted for some mo- 
ments by a duck, which the refraction of 
the atmosphere made us take at first for a 
large seal. Each prominent rock—every 
object of unusual form—was carefully ob- 
served by us; for we feared to discover in it 
the remains of the boat which Mr. Kennedy 
had had with him. About three o’clock we 
reached Cape Seppings, and saw before us 
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Point Whaler, with the tent erected for Sir 
John Franklin, now the only shelter which 
could have received our friends. 

We discharged our arms repeatedly, at 
short intervals, in the hope that the echoes 
of the bay might convey these sounds to 
their encampment, and announce to them 
their approaching deliverance: on our side 
we listened anxiously for any sound in 
answer. The increasing snow concealed the 
land before us from our sight. 

Cape Seppings is about three or four miles 
distant from Point Whaler. We anxiously 
examined the ice in search of some indica- 
tions of the neighbourhood of man; but the 
earth was as silent as the air had been: we 
ceased to converse together, and the mono- 
tonous echo of our wearied steps alone broke 
the solitude. I had intended to avail mysel: 
of my privilege, and run on in front; but ] 
now gladly sought a pretext for remaining 
in the duty of assisting my men in their 
difficult task of hauling the boat. A mile 
from the tent the sky cleared a little, and 
with my glass we could discover a black 
mass close to the sloop; butwas it a boat 
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or the steam-engine? At last we imagined 
we saw moving objects; I could resist no 
longer, and set off at full speed, promising 
my companions that I would speedily bring 
them certainty. Some minutes afterwards 
my hurrahs announced to them that our 
friends were in front; but as I approached 
I perceived they were but four in number, 
and that discovery damped my joy. Who, 
then, was absent? They on their side ad- 
vanced rapidly, and soon we embraced each 
other with all the joy of friends who had 
never cxpected to mect again; for their 
anxiety about our fate had been equal to 
that which we had suffered for them. Their 
fifth companion had remained behind, they 
having entertained doubts as to the exact 
nature of the noise they heard when the 
discharge of our fire-arms first arrested their 
attention. 

A hasty inspection of our friends re- 
assured us as to the state of their health; 
their flourishing appearance bore witness 
that they had fully profited by the provisions 
deposited at Port Leopold, and we laughed 
heartily at their long beards and singular 
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accoutrements. The temperature not ad- 
mitting of prolonged congratulations in the 
open air, Mr. Kennedy did the honours of 
this residence, which Snow so appropriately 
named last year-the Camp of Refuge. Find- 
ing the tent left by Sir James Ross torn in 
several places, and too large to be thoroughly 
warmed by five inhabitants, they chose the 
boat as more convenient; and, having covered 
it over with ‘the remains of the tent and 
some sails, they divided it into several com- 
partments, all tolerably comfortable, even to 
us, who had so recently left our more solid 
habitation. A stove placed on the platform 
of the steam-engine warmed the dining-room, 
which served likewise as kitchen and dormi- 
tory; a partition divided them from the 
vast heap of provisions sent out for Sir 
Jobn Franklin and his men by the English 
Government. 
Intoxicated with joy, we did due honour 
to the hospitaility of our Leopolders; and, 
having satisfied our appetites, were soon 
engaged in that most delightful of all con- 
versation—the mutual recounting of our 
anxiety and sufferings. But why talk of 
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our sorrows? Were they not all forgotten 
in this moment of happiness? Why re- 
member those painful moments, now that we 
were once more united? Delighted to know 
that the ship was safe in a. bay situated so 
conveniently within reach of the ground of 
our operations, Mr. Kennedy told me that, 
when separated by the ice from the Prince 
Albert, he was very much surprised not to 
see it in the morning, for we had kept so 
close in shore, that the projections of the 
coast hid us from them. He supposed that 
we had either been carried away south, or 
returned to Port Bowen, and perhaps been 
driven out of Lancaster Sound, as Sir James 
Ross was, and obliged to return to England. 

Making up his mind at once with coolness 
and decision, and ably seconded by the brave 
men who accompanied him, he resigned him- 
self té taking up his winter quarters at 
Whaler Point, with the intention of seeking 
for us during the winter, as well as con- 
tinuing the search for Sir John Franklin. 
They were about to start, as I feared they 
would, first for Port Bowen, and then for 
Fury Coast: we had fortunately arrived in 
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time to save them from the perils which 
they would have run in such an underta- 
king. Night was far advanced before sleep 
put an end to our conversation; and I 
several times woke up thinking I must have 
dreamed, and had to look carcfully round 
me to make sure that it was areality. Oh! 
what joy, if we are destined to experience 
the same emotions on Sir John Franklin’s 
account! One of the things which gave me 
most pleasure was to sce that Mr. Kennedy 
had always reckoned on me, and that the 
men who accompanicd him shared his con- 
fidence in the efforts which they all felt I 
should not fail to make. Although our men 
were not much fatigued, it was impossible 
to think of work, and the smallest details, 
the minutest incidents of our respective ad- 
ventures, were greedily listened to. Our 
friends had felt but one want unsafisfied : 
there were a few newspapers at Whaler 
Point, but no books, and to Mr. Kennedy 
especially, the absence of a Bible was the. 
greatest privation. The care of the Govern- 
ment had provided for every other possible 
want. The wild animals had broken into a 
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few provision barrels; but the remainder, 
though scattered by the winds and the ice, 
was in good condition. 

No thanks were ever offered up to God 
with greater sinccrity than ours: our hearts 
were even more full of gratitude than our 
lips could express. One of our first ques- 
tions had been, if there was any news either 
of the Erebus and Terror, or of Commodore 
Austin’s squadron, or of any other of the 
ships sailing like ourselves in the Arctic Sea. 
There is no news since last year, either 
because the ships were kept all the summer 
in the west, or because they have returned 
to England for want of power to enter Port 
Leopold, being blocked out by the ice, as we 
were at our first attempt. Mr. Kennedy 
would have liked to send a party to Griffith 
Island, to try and communicate with the 
squadron; but the state of the ice made that 
impracticable. The anxiety on board our 
ship would have been so great, that we must 
have sent them word of our fortunate meet- 
ing. My conviction, and Mr. Kennedy’s 
too, 18, that at this somewhat late period of 
the ycar, none but large parties can travel 
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with any security. Our travelling prepa- 
rations were not extensive; yet it took two 
days to construct a sledge for the boat: it 
was also necessary to make a fresh pair of 
shoes out of linen for all my men, who had, 
like myself, come with only their usual 
clothing. We took advantage of a few 
moments of leisure to take a survey of the 
bay of Port Leopold; it is formed by an im- 
portant cape, Cape Clarence, which stretches, 
first to the east, then to the south, and is 
connected with the land to the west by 
means of a comparatively low neck of land. 
The bay is situated at the meeting of the 
openings of Barrow Strait, Lancaster Sound, 
the Wellington Canal, and Regent’s Inlet: 
the four winds seem to have chosen it for 
their dwelling-place; and the north wind 
especially, forcing its way into the sort of 
funnel which forms the head of the bay, 
always blows furiously in there, however 
slight it may be elsewhere. The ruins of 
five or six Esquimaux huts had been found 
on the east coast of the bay, together with 
some whale’s bones; among the latter was a 
piece resembling ivory, which made a capital 
VOL. I. c 
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lining for the cross pieces of our sledge. 
Towards the head of the bay, six graves had 
been left by the Enterprise and Investigator 
during their stay in the winter of 1848-49; 
amongst others, that of Mr. Mathias, one of 
the surgeons to the expedition. The good 
feeling and piety innate among seamen never 
fail to show themselves on such occasions 3 
and I have always scen them guard with 
religious care those remains which remind 
them of the uncertainty of all human exist- 
ence, and of the chances to which they are 
themselves exposed. The state of these 
burial-places, moreover, indicated proper at- 
tention on the part of those whom God had 
spared. A few simple, heartfelt lines were 
inscribed on one of them; and we did not 
recover for some time from the impression 
which the idea of death, in a distant land, 
always makes upon one! Does not our in- 
stinctive repulsion at the idea that our re- 
mains must rest far away from all that we 
hold dear, recal us to the sublime belief in 
the immortality of the soul ? 

During the whole of our stay, the wind 
had blown very keenly from the north and 
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from the east, and the snow had fallen very 
thickly ; so that we expected to meet with 
much greater obstacles than at our first 
voyage: but Mr. Kennedy suggested putting 
up a large sail in the boat as it stood in the 
sledge; and, as the wind was blowing at our 
backs, this was of so much service, that 
when we started on the morning of Wed- 
nesday, the 22nd, we had to run after our 
baggage as it glided along before us. Three 
cheers expressed our gratitude to the Camp 
of Refuge for its welcome hospitality; and 
we joyfully set forth at a running pace, on 
that very road which we had followed five 
days before, weighed down by anxiety and 
terror. Night overtook us before we found 
a fitting shelter, and we were ogblied to en- 
camp on the ice, in a kind of cul de sac 
formed by two large icebergs. We were 80 
blinded by the wind and the snow, that all 
thirteen of us were compelled to spend the 
night in a tent, nine feet long and six wide: 
having brought into it as much of our beg- 
gage as we possibly could, we sat down, and 
each contributing his share, we endeavoured 
to smother our sense of discomfort with songs 
C2 
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and laughter. If any belated bear passed 
near us, he must certainly have been alarmed 
by these loud and confused sounds. 

There is nothing like a bad night for tra- 
vellers anxious to get on. Long before dawn 
we were ready to start. Our boat, which 
did not admit of an easy arrangement of our 
goods, was left behind until the spring, and 
we continued our road, which the state of 
the ice, broken by the still raging storm, 
rendered more and more painful and difficult. 
Notwithstanding the peaceable intentions 
with which we were all animated, never did 
any party look so like a band of robbers. 
The small icicles formed in our long beards 
did not serve as an ornament to us. Setting 
about it rather sooner than on the preceding 
day, we chose our ground in time to build a 
snow-house large enough for five of us, and 
a refreshing sleep recompensed us for the 
previous uncomfortable night. The third 
day, we camped a few miles to the north of 
Point Wreck, in the same order, feeling our 
vigour and energies reanimated in conse- 
quence of custom, practice, and our near 
approach to our destination. The weather 
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had cleared up, and we enjoyed at our ease 
the picturesque effect of our little encamp- 
ment. The transparent snow of which our 
house was formed, emitted greenish gleams 
of light, which gave it the appearance of a 
fanciful illumination; a few paces off, our 
canvas tent, whence a sonorous and in- 
fecting laugh was continually heard; still 
further, a wall of snow sheltering our modest 
kitchen, which consisted of a cauldron to 
melt the snow: in fact, as we travelled like 
gentlemen for whom nothing was too good, 
we indulged in the luxury of a cup of tea 
to wash down our pemmican. Round this 
fire, a few weaklings striving to warm them- 
selves, bringing bits of wood carefully laid 
aside, another blowing the half-extinguished 
charcoal to light a rebellious pipe: a true 
scene of the Russian campaign; it was like a 
picture, to see these hungry men in snow- 
covered garments scattered over this lovely 
white sheet, and striking their feet against 
the ground in order to warm them. The bustle 
caused by this small number of human 
beings soon subsided: all was tranquil as 
before, and, thanks to the day’s fatigues, we 
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were soon buried in a sleep as sound as if 
we had been wrapped im the softest eider- 
down. The snow melted in sea-water does 
not congeal as quickly as im fresh water; 
and on Saturday, the 25th, as well as on 
the two preceding days, we had to drag our 
sledge through half a foot of melted snow, 
which froze our feet whenever we stopped 
for a moment; the cold was endurable, how- 
ever, as long as we kept m exercise. About 
eight miles from the ship the ice no longer 
offered us a safe pathway ; and, as night was 
advancing, it became imprudent to venture 
an an unknown track in the dark; there was 
no favourable spot for an encampment; we 
were forced to leave our sledge, and hasten 
to make a path for ourselves over the snow 
at the foot of the coast. Fortunately, the 
wee in the bay was whole, and, towards six 
o’eleck, Captain Leask and the others on 
beard rejoiced, in their turn, at a meeting 
of which they had almost despaired. Mr. 
Leask, without believing in so complete a 
success, had approved of the determination 
taken on the 15th, as the only plan prae- 
tineble and likely to sueceed ; and he was not 
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uneasy at our absence having been longer 
than I announced, thinking that the un- 
favourable weather must have delayed us. 
Personally, I rejoice the more at having 
adopted this course, because I see plainly 
that we could not begin now with the same 
chances of success as we had then; and in 
that case we should, perhaps, have been 
compelled to wait until next spring. 

I observed a curious phosphorescence in 
the melting ice on Saturday morning, the 
25th, and have sccen nothing like it in any 
other place where the snow is mixed with 
salt water. Is it caused by the presence of 
a foreign body—the particles of a fish, for 
instance? Whatever be its cause, the effect 
is this: the sledge lcft bchind it long fiery 
tracks, and our fvotsteps seemed to strike 
out sparks all the time we passed along the 
same plece of ice. 

27th October.—To-day I went with twelve 
men and our dogs in search of the sledge we 
left behind us on Saturday last. The foxes 
have gnawed our,tent, and a bag containing 
biseuit and chocolate. It is usual to put up 
a piece of rag on the end of a stick to scare 
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them. The Hudson Bay men say, too, that 
a train of powder laid round the objects is a 
sure preservative. The sledge covered with 
gutta-percha runs very well on the snow, 
but not on the ice, on account of the ad- 
hesive nature of that substance. Among our 
booty are the skins of eight white foxes 
killed at Port Leopold. Helvetius some- 
where speaks of those insects that take the 
colour of the plants on which they live: is 
not the case the same with foxes, partridges, 
hares, and bears? Born among snows, they 
are white like them. Back again on board 
at night. 

29th October.—Yesterday morning I started 
again, with four men and a sledge, to bring 
away the things left at Pomt Wreck. Leay- 
ing two men behind me, about five miles 
from the point of destination, I joimed them 
again at night, bringing back our buffalo 
mantles and our tent—precious objects—the 
loss of which would have been irreparable. 
We had to pass the night in our tent, in 
a temperature which, on beard, was 10° Fah- 
renheit. A violent gale sprang up shortly 
after sunset, and we made ready to start, in 
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case our tent should be blown away. The 
vapour of our breath rising to the upper 
part of the tent, and congealing as soon as 
it came in contact with it, fell back upon us 
almost in a solid state. This formation of 
snow went on all night. The same man 
always had charge of the dogs, and took as 
much care of them as a good horseman of 
his horse; he objected, however, to their 
being admitted-into the tent, saying it would 
spoil them, and that I gave them too much 
to eat. Though I do not like the manner in 
which the Esquimaux treat them, I yielded 
to his remonstrances; but I was excessively 
uneasy in the middle of the night at not 
perceiving them outside the tent. Sorely 
apprehensive of the loss of what was so 
essential to us, I called out, and what was 
my surprise to see my favourite bitch, roused 
from sleep by my voice, come out from under 
a heap of snow more than two feet high. 
Slight undulations in the vicinity showed me 
that the rest of the pack were sleeping in 
the same manner, without giving themselves 
the least concern about the snow which was 
accumulating over them. When I went back 
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into the tent my men informed me, that in the 
Shetland Islands they let the sheep wander 
about in the same way in winter, and that 
they get a very warm covering of fifteen or 
twenty feet of snow, the hcat of their breath 
making a passage for the renewal of vital air. 
We had built a wall of snow round three 
sides of the tent, leaving the opening alone 
unguarded ; but, the wind having shifted, we 
were wakened by a cold mass that grew 
larger and larger as it advanced towards 
us: the snow had found an opening, and 
a continual reinforcement from without mo- 
mentarily increased the dimensions of this 
unwelcome intruder. By daybreak the hills, 
behind which we had expected to find shelter, 
were effaced, and all round us stretched a 
vast plain, levelled by the force of the wind. 
The part to be attributed to the latter 
enemy of ours is, no doubt, large; but I 
am convinced, from what we afterwards saw, 
that there fell nearly a foot of stow. We 
had still some provisions for the evening, 
but the prospect of another night was any- 
thing but agreeable: who could tell how 
long this might last? We dug out our two 
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sledges with some difficulty; and, as it was 
as dangerous to remain as to march, we 
chose the latter alternative. 

That ice which we had supposed to be 
fixed for the whole winter, and which was 
everywhere eighteen inches thick, had en- 
tirely disappeared, being first broken on the 
coast by the sea-breeze, and then driven to 
the head of the inlet by the north wind. 
What thanks we owe to Providence! for 
certainly, if we had not delayed some days, 
we could not have thought of reaching Port 
Leopold before winter. The wind which, 
outside the bay, blew in the direction of the 
coast, within it was westward, that it say, 
full in our faces, swecping down upon us 
in such strong gusts, that sometimes men, 
dogs, and sledges were forced backwards. 
We could not see ten paces before us, and 
we should have been lost if we had not been 
guided by our tracks of the preceding days. 
In a clear interval we had a glimpse of the 
ship: it might be a hundred and fifty metres 
off; it took us three-quarters of an hour to 
reach her; we had not been seen by those on 
hoard. I was the first to jump on board to 
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report our return to Captain Kennedy, who, 
seeing me panting for breath, covered with 
snow and perspiration, and unable to speak a 
word, was frightened, and thought something 
unfortunate had happened. Our arrival was 
an agreeable surprise to him, for he had been 
greatly afraid we should not be able to con- 
tend against the storm, having never, he 
said, seen a more violent snow-drift. My 
cheeks were frost-bitten, and one of my men 
had the tip of an ear in the same plight. 
We had not perceived these accidents, and 
friction soon removed all trace of them. 

How comfortable, warm, and hospitable 
our poor little schooner seemed to us after 
these excursions ! 

30th October.—The days shorten rapidly ; 
and for this long time back, at the hour 
when the sun attains its highest altitude for 
the rest of the world, the great ramparts 
round us cast their huge shadows athwart 
the ice of the bay. This deprives us of the 
few days of sun that would still remain to 
us, astronomically speaking ; and as the land 
stretched south and east of the ship, for the 
last time to-day its disk has grazed the upper 
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part of the cliffs we see opposite us. I would 
fain repeat the saying of Diogenes to Alex- 
ander—‘‘ Get out of my sunshine!” but 
what is the use of talking to these obstinate 
stones ? 

lst November.—We take advantage of the 
hours of light—I should say twilight, which 
we enjoy still—to make our last preparations 
for wintering. We clear the ship of as many 
things as possible, in order to increase the 
dwelling-room for the crew and for our- 
selves, or, at least, to have it as unencum- 
bered as may be. Ventilation is here the 
most important hygienic element; every- 
where—on the bulwarks, the sides of the 
ship, and in every nook and corner, there 
forms a crust of ice, which would be tolerable 
if it remained in the state of ice, but which 
the variations of temperature at this season 
often convert into water, keeping up the 
most unwholesome humidity. A powder- 
magazine, a forge, and other establishments, 
are constructed near us, of snow, and give 
our abode the appearance of a little village 
of Esquimaux. We are become downright 
masons—building, building continually, and 
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indulging in all sorts of caprices, the ma-: 
terials being in abundance, and cheap. f 
have not yet learned how to handle the 
trowel, that is to say, the snow-knife; and 
all I can do at present is to cover myself 
with snow from head to foot; nevertheless, 
I do not despair of becoming an architect of 
some ability. 

3rd November.—Divine service yesterday, 
as usual. Tracks of a wolf were seen at 
some distance from us. Unfortunately, our 
dogs make those animals give us a wide 
berth, and I am afraid our hunting-book will 
not have to record many exploits. Mr. Ken- 
nedy talked to me, with an enthusiasm I 
cannot but envy, of the finger of Providence 
which, unknown to us, and in the most in- 
direct manner—at least as it appears to us— 
is leading us to the desired end: to winter 
in a port on the west coast of the inlet. 
After having tried the first time to enter 
here, and left Port Bowen, we tried to enter 
Port Leopold; and our failure, and our in- 
voluntary separation, provoked our lament- 
ations. ‘And now,” said Mr. Kennedy, 
“ here’ we are in Batty Bay, all in good 
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health and spirits; how can we be otherwise 
than gratcful?’? I love and admire this 
excellent man; so truly pious and Christian, 
so energetic and devoted. This evening, one 
of the watch called us on deck, and we 
thought we were witnesses to a strange 
effect of refraction, for which we could not 
account. The edges of the moon’s disk were 
indented, and that in so odd a manner, that 
we knew not what to think. It was not 
until we had looked attentively that we dis- 
covered an iceberg between us and the moon, 
the jagged edges of which were projected on 
her disk, or rather conccaled her light from 
us. How many curious phenomena are just 
as unreal ! 

7th November.— Since last Monday we 
have been exposed to an actual storm, which 
shakes our masts and rigging with a fury 
that seems to increase the immobility of our 
schooner. ‘The snow-drift 1s thicker, per- 
haps, than the day we returned from Wreck 
Bay. As often as the weather allows, our 
carpenters are employed in constructing a 
ventilator for the crew’s berth, which is 
almost always filled with smoke and vapour 
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from the kitchen. Two windsails serve to 
let out these dangerous intruders, and to let 
in fresh air. A wall of snow is also erected 
all round the ship and against the sides, up 
to the level of the deck. Snow being a bad 
conductor of heat, this measure is intended 
to preserve a uniform temperature on board. 
A laundry has been constructed, in order 
that the men may, in turns, provide for 
their personal cleanliness during the rest of 
the winter; for at present it is impossible to 
dry anything outside, and things hung before 
our stoves can hardly be made sufficiently 
dry. However unwholesome this state of 
things is, our last voyages have forced us 
continually to postpone the period of this 
general washing. 

8th November.—The weather has bright- 
ened a little, and the wind is fallen. I set 
out with the doctor, in a direction eastward 
of our mooring, in order to make some obser- 
vations of refraction; but the last gales have 
destroyed the ice we supposed to be solidly 
fixed at the very entrance of the bay, and 
we are obliged to return without having 
accomplished our purpose. Our sportsmen 
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have also returned empty-handed, though 
they saw many tracks of hares and foxes. 
10¢h November.—Y esterday, during a short 
walk, three of our men found the head 
of a musk perfectly prescrved, the horns 
still attached; it was, no doubt, swept by 
the spring floods into the ravine, where it 
was found. A fox prowls round the ship, 
attracted by the offal of our bear. To-day 
Captain Leask and another man killed ten 
ptarmigans, or rather rock-partridges. At 
last I have been able to go with Mr. Gideon 
Smith to the east of the bay, and build a 
small observatory of snow on a point whence 
the south is perfectly clear, and where I 
shall have the sun for some days yet. A 
black fox has put us all on the alert: the 
skin is worth £25; but it appears that it is 
in vain to think of killing them ; the rifle is 
of no avail against the speed of their legs: a 
trap is the only means of taking them. On our 
return we fall in with him, and my companion 
and I pursue him over the rock, to the great 
detriment of our trowsers, and even of our 
skins. The cunning brute, guessing, no 
doubt, that I had nothing but inoffensive 
VOL. It. D 
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him, and our dogs are so stupid that there is 
no sending them in pursuit of him; at all 
events, I believe they would find it very hard 
to catch him. Mr. Kennedy and I set the 
trap again near the powder magazine. The 
ship is now entirely covered from end to end, 
and its sides girt with four or five feet of 
snow. Two large flights of steps give entrance 
to the deck—one forward, for throwing snow 
into the caldron without scattering it on 
the deck or into the crew’s berth, and the 
other aft. The snow is at present very firm ; 
a little water thrown on the outer parts 
converts it into ice, and those steps give 
almost a monumental aspect to our poor 
dwelling. From the neighbouring heights 
our little schooner, with its masts rising out 
of the middle of a narrow block frame, looks 
like a fly thrown on its back in a pan of 
milk, 

During my observations of the 10th and 
llth, I several times burned my eyelids 
by pressing them against the metal of the 
telescope. Another circumstance that renders 
it very difficult to take observations is, that 
the sun,’ being near-the horizon, its rays 
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dazzle, and the field of the telescope takes 
in both the luminary and its image. If 
one colours the image, the horizon becomes 
obscure, and the observation can in any case 
be only approximative. Add to these incon- 
veniences, that the observer’s breath is turned 
to ice on the glass and the reflectors. 

13th November.—Brisk wind and snowdrift 
again. At last we have caught a prisoner in 
our trap near the powder magazine; but our 
black fox turns out to be a blue fox, the fur 
of which is far less valuable. He 1s still 
alive—too much alive for our dogs,who would 
fain do summary justice upon him; and, as we 
want to have his skin at least, we kill him 
ourselves. Yesterday evening Mr. Kennedy 
put two balls into a box lying near the traps 
and the powder magazine, mistaking it for 
the fox. The question is set at rest; the 
corpus delictt exists, and our dogs were 
unjustly accused the other day of having 
eaten the white fox. The prisoner we have 
condemned to death, though he has made no 
confession, is found to have been the sole 
culprit. ‘We find evidence of the fact in the 
tufts of white hair from the fur of his fellow, 
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which he had not time to digest; he has 
therefore been convicted of a sort of canni- 
balism, and by the lex talionts he ought to 
have suffered the same punishment; but 
since we are less crucl than he, and since, 
moreover, he is dead, we content ourselves 
with eating him cooked. 

14th November.—The gale of yesterday is 
a little abated. Mr. Kennedy goes to the 
south of the bay, and outside it, to reconnoitre 
the state of the ice, which he finds broken 
again, and for the present impracticable. I 
went to my observatory, but did not see the 
sun, though I climbed up the glaciers on the 
north of the bay from fifty to eighty feet 
higher than the preceding days. In this way 
we had several times the pleasure of taking 
exercise @ la montagne russe; an enjoyment 
tempered, however, by the consideration that 
we should have got broken ribs if we had 
not been able to stop in time. The sky has 
improved a little in appearance, but nothing 
has heen wanting to these obsequies of the 
departed sun, neither the sobs of the weeping 
winds, nor the mournful looks of a day with- 
out light. Ossian is truly the poet of the 
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north—of that Nature which moulds the 
thoughts of men after her own image, and 
makes them wild and desolate like herself. 
15th November.—We have eaten our blue 
fox, and whether it be that our palates are: 
becoming depraved, or that we were right in 
our judgment, we unanimously declare him 
to be equal to the best game we have ever 
tasted. Mr. Kennedy’s trip yesterday had 
for its object to ascertain if it was now 
possible to go to Fury Beach; I hope we 
have not yet given up ‘.at intention. This 
is what I proposed to him: to go next moon 
to Port Felix or Port Victoria until we meet 
with natives; to spend the interval between 
two moons with them; thus collecting any 
information they may possess regarding Sir 
John Franklin, studying their manners, &c.; 
and then to return in January, bringing with 
us at least two of them; to spend February 
and the first half of March, the coldest season 
of the year, on board, during which they 
would have time to learn a few words of our 
language; and then to set out again on our 
spring excursions, employing our guests as 
interpreters, and after having recompensed 
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them for their services, to send them away 
not before the end of our tour, in order that 
they may not make known the depét of pro- 
visions at Fury Beach. But Mr. Kennedy 
thinks we could not do this, on account of the 
difficulty of transporting provisions. As for 
the cold, people sometimes travel in Rupert’s 
Land in a temperature 40° or even 50° 
below Zero. 

17th November.—Though the sun has long 
disappeared, the twilight still affords us some 
hours of light: thus, about eight or half- 
past, we can see to read outside the vessel. It 
is true that the moon, which we have con- 
stantly at this season, helps usa little perhaps: 
be this as it may, this short respite is use- 
fully employed in completing our preparations 
for winter. Our various workshops scattered 
round the vessel would make a stranger sup- 
pose there was a little village here. The 
dear familiar sound of the forge, the hammer 
striking the anvil, the shrill noise of the plain, 
the songs of our washermen, the lively 
dialogues in broad Scotch carried on in every 


- An allusion to his childhood. His father had a forge on 
his premises. 
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part of the vessel, the movement of the men 
putting the last hand to our roof—all is full 
life and animation. It is hke a swarm of 
ants shifting quarters: time presses us, but 
we are not behindhand. 

18th November.—The moon is this morn- 
ing surrounded by a magnificent halo, which 
our sailors, habituated to Arctic voyages, 
consider as a token that we shall have a 
heavy fall of snow before many days are 
past. All hands are sent out to hunt. Mr. 
Kennedy goes to the head of the bay, and 
sends me with Mr. Smith to examine the 
first ravine south of the bay. How beautiful 
is the aspect of those wild cliffs that hang 
threateningly over our heads! Though the 
sun is below the horizon, its rays, glancing 
over the mountains, tinge their snowy heads 
with sweet rosy hues, which seem incor- 
porated in the snow, and, passing through all 
gradations, die out in the dark blue of the 
shadows cast by the indented crests of the 
great rocks. For the first time, no doubt, 
the foot of a European disturbs these pictu- 
resque solitudes, the echoes of which excite the 
imagination by their mysterious voices. A 
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rolling stone, the snow creaking under our 
steps, our very breathing—all resound with a 
tumult curiously magnified by reverberation, 
and then dying out in the distance, as if it 
fled affrighted at itself. The dazzled sight 
is every moment deceived. Apparently I 
have plainly before me two men of enormous 
size; I distinguish all their gestures; I see 
them load their guns—yes, beyond a doubt 
they are two of our people coming to meet 
us; I walk towards them, and fifty yards 
further I find a stone a foot high, divided 
into two black halves by a little patch of 
snow. Night overtakes us before we have 
marched more than five miles in the ravine, 
and we are obliged to return without ascer- 
‘ taining whether it meets the sea or is pro- 
longed very far still to the south, so as to 
allow of our passing along it on our overland 
way to Fury Beach. Our sportsmen have 
killed in all ten ptarmigans. 

20th November.—To-day we have had a 
little snow; the prediction of the halo is 
perhaps behindhand with the event, but we 
wait before pronouncing judgment, in order 
to be more sure. Two of our men caused 
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us some uncasiness to-day, darkness having 
overtaken them a little further from the ship 
than they supposed. Fires lighted outside, 
and a lantern at the mast-head, brought 
them back in safety. Mr. Kennedy and I 
went along the south coast nine or ten miles 
from the ship. The ice is still in motion, 
driven southwards by the wind or the current, 
and we think that we might possibly avail 
ourselves of this movement as a means of 
transport, if the ice appeared less liable to be 
broken during the necessary intervals of rest 
taken by the parties, which will have to 
descend the coast. 

22nd November.—The same weather. As 
it is new moon, we have lost the little light 
that remained tous. Yesterday evening the 
doctor and I went to examine one of our fox- 
traps near the ship, but, after plodding all 
round the place for nearly two hours, we 
were obliged to return to the ship. To-day 
we perceive, from our footprints on the snow, 
that at every turn we passed within less than 
ten yards of the trap. 

The Esquimaux have no God, though Mr. 
Smith says, that in the environs of Churchill 
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he has heard them speak of another world. 
They do not bury their dead under ground, 
because the souls would not then fly off; but 
they cover them with stones, through the 
interstices of which the spirits can pass out. 
The Indians have their arms and all their 
baggage buried beside them, because it is at 
night that they go away to the other world, 
and they could not find them unless they had 
them under their hands. The law of retalia- 
tion seems to be the code of the Esquimaux. 
In a year when deer are abundant, the Indians 
kill more than they want in the most impro- 
vident manner. This they do from vindictive 
feelings, on account of the years in which 
those animals are scarce. 

24th November. — Our fox-traps have 
hitherto remained unproductive. In all con- 
Science, we cannot attribute our ill success 
to our want of skill, for more than half our 
men are expert trappers; but, as the sides 
of our traps are of snow, the cunning fox, 
who knows by experience or by hearsay 
what a trap is, bores above, or below, or 
through them, and contrives to baffle us. I 
took a walk in the first ravine to the north: 
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it is full of snow, and is several hundred 
feet deep in some places. It is one of the 
reservoirs of the inexhaustible cataracts of 
spring. About the middle, I found a hole, 
into which I entered, after leaving one of 
my gloves at the entrance, that it might be 
known where I was in case of accident. 
This subterranean conduit, hollowed out by 
the filtration of the waters through the 
calcarious ground, communicates with some 
other ravine; for, though it was quite calm 
at the surface, I felt puffs of a cold wind that 
moaned through the cavity, and the cold 
compelled me to go back. My promenade 
was arrested at the end of a mile by a 
perpendicular rock, which I could not even 
approach ; at its foot was a large funnel, 
formed by the falling-in of the melted snow: 
its edges even must have been dangerous 
and slippery, for my faithful bitch, Huske, 
which had run on before me, began to howl 
so lamentably when she saw me move in that 
direction, that I was afraid to go further. 
26th November.— Several of our men were 
sent yesterday in pursuit of game. They 
saw two hares and three .ptarmigans, but 
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killed nothing. The thermometer this morn- 
ing was below 13°; but what makes us feel 
the cold most keenly is the high wind that 
has sprung up. We have remarked since 
we have been here, that the new and the 
full moon always bring us bad weather. 
This morning I talked again to Captain 
Kennedy about our prospects for the winter, 
our expedition to Fury Beach, &c. 

30th November.—Iit has blown a gale ever 
since Thursday last, with the usual snow- 
drift, so thick that we hardly know whether 
the snow is falling from the sky or is swept 
up from the ground by the wind. Hitherto 
the lowest point reached by the thermometer 
had been 12°, but it suddenly descended 
to 39° in the course of Sunday. We felt 
this abrupt transition the more acutely be- 
cause, as usual, the wind renders the cold 
much more sensible; and this is the only 
day on which we have really had some de- 
gree of suffering. The fury of the wind 
increases continually, and the ice breaks 
with crackling noises, which we sometimes 
mistake for cries of distress from our labour- 
ing masts. All is white around; a white to 
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make one dizzy. After a walk of a few 
minutes the sight becomes confused, the air 
seems to thicken, objects lose their forms, 
and after many a fall one advances only 
gropingly, and, like the diver, under an ele- 
ment which is not his own. 
lst December.—At last the storm has 
ceased, or nearly so; at least as regards the 
wind, for the thermometer is no higher than 
34°, Mr. Kennedy sends me outside the 
Bay to see in what state the ice 1s. The 
snow first swept, and then heaped up by the 
wind, is grown firmer, and is now as easy to 
walk on as the ship’s deck. This is one of 
the conditions favourable for travelling; and, 
unless furnished with snow-shoes, people 
must wait after a fall of snow until a great 
wind has made it firm. The interval of 
calm during last night has given the ice 
me to form. The large fragments have 
2en swept away; and, as far as our eyes 
in reach, we have before us, in all its splen- 
sur, that vast white shroud of solid ice. 
Ye can now walk safely in almost any 
rection, and we get over seven or eight 
ales in a very little time. Once only my 
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foot sank, and then it was into a fissure, or 
the separation between two floes; but before 
the water could soak through my canvas 
mocassins, we spread over them a layer of 
snow, which absorbed the moisture, hindered 
the passage of the air as it congealed, and 
soon formed a complete shoe of ice round 
my feet. 

This is the best, the only remedy against 
these little accidents which occur at any 
moment, but which may become very dan- 
gerous if one is at any distance from the 
ship. There is no way of restoring heat to 
the part that has become torpid; and it is 
in this way that the frostbites occur, which 
often make amputation necessary. So we 
return on board, convinced that the journey 
to Fury Beach may be easily performed, at 
least so far as the state of the way is 
concerned. 

For the first time, I made trial of a deer- 
skin coat given me by Captain Kennedy, and 
pantaloons of seal-skin. Though wearing 
little or nothing under these garments, I 
hardly felt the cold, though it was pretty 
sharp—32°—the wind blowing with great : 
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violence. Woollen stuffs give but very im- 
perfect protection, however thick they may 
be, the wind passing through them, as our 
sailors say. It 1s excecdingly to be regretted 
that we found no skins for sale at Upper- 
navick, or that the Esquimaux of Sound’s 
Bay could not sell us any, for our men are 
certainly not sufficiently provided against 
cold. When a man is ill defended against 
that formidable enemy, a very short absence 
—a distance of only a few hours’ journey 
from the ship—often produces the worst con- 
sequences. We are not on the accustomed 
ground of the men of Rupert’s Land, which 
is very woody, except on the coasts and 
where the servants of the company travel 
with impunity at almost all seasons, because 
they are sure of finding sufficient shelter 
every evening beside a good fire, round 
which, after drying their clothes, they le 
down, often without any other roof above 
them than the sky. 

If we are not fitted out, clothed, and vic- 
tualled as eompletely as we could wish, I 
now clearly perceive that this is by no means 
to be charged upon any one as a proof of in- 
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capacity or negligence; in fact, the Govern- 
ment vessels are in precisely the same pre- 
dicament as ourselves. The most erroneous 
notions are cntcrtamed in France as to the 
information possessed by the English Ad- 
miralty. The Hudson Bay Company, which 
makes a mystery of all its operations, will 
not allow anything to be published respect- 
ing the manners of the tribes in their terri- 
tory, their resources, or their mode of travel- 
lng. Whether it be that the Government 
has not asked for such information, or has 
received it in an incomplete form, not one of 
its naval expeditions has possessed the means 
oMtravelling by land; and it is not surprising 
that each of them has produced so little, since 
their season of operations has, of necessity, 
been always restricted to the very short time 
for which they were supplied with necessa- 
ries: besides, even in summer their men, 
spoiled by a winter passed by the fireside, 
did not accomplish all that might have been 
expected of them. In writing down these 
reflections (as to which the future will show 
me how far f am in the right), I do not 
think I am influenced by a feeling of hosti- 
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lity to foreign rivals; but I am struck by 
the facts. No, I have too high an esteem for 
Sir Edward Parry and the two Rosses: I do 
not attack them, but criticise a system, the 
defects of which nothing could make plain to 
them, not even their experience in these seas. 
It does not appear that they ever had with 
them Hudson Bay men—regular Arctic tra- 
vellers; they had men experienced in navi- 
gation among the ice—good ice-masters—but 
that is all; whereas in this country, where 
the ground is solid during two-thirds of the 
year, a voyage of discovery should be prose- 
cuted by land as well as by sea: and that 
infers a new series of studies, quite different 
from those to which a naval officer is accus- 
tomed; for then the least details as to foot 
and head gear, clothes, and food, become of 
vital importance. 

Now, last year Mr. J. Smith was the only 
man who had belonged to the Hudson Bay 
service; the greater part of the crew had 
never been in the ice before, and there was 
nothing on board of what is requisite for 
travelling in winter; nay, scarcely the re- 
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quisites for spending the winter on board 
ship. 

2nd December.—The winter is fairly be- 
gun; the temperature leaves us no room to 
doubt the fact, though we have been gra- 
dually and insensibly acclimated. I cannot 
recollect without laughing those very severe 
frosts, as I thought them, which I expe- 
rienced in dear Rochefort, when the ther- 
mometer was below Zero, and all the pre- 
cautions I was obliged to take on my return 
from the seas of India or Brazil. I find no 
little matter for reflection in the faculty pos- 
sessed by this frail machine of ours (not so 
frail, however, as the poets say in such fine 
verses) of passing with impunity through 
these vicissitudes of intense cold and intole- 
rable heat. 

I find myself daily more and more at- 
tracted towards that religious system which 
I should call the religion of Nature, because 
the sentiment is developed in me by the con- 
templation of the marvels scattered around 
us by the wonderful Providence which pre- 
sides over all, provides for all, and foresees 
all. I lose myself in an inextricable laby- 
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rinth whenever I seek to clear up by the 
too-uncertain lights of my reason those dark, 
mysterious bye-ways of dogmatic theology, 
the necessity of which I cannot explain to 
myself. Whatever be the possible objec- 
tions to a religion which derives its doctrines 
only from the innate principles of the heart 
and the conscience, therein lies for me the 
basis of all worship—the origin of that grati- 
tude which reminds us of what the creature 
owes to the universal Creator. My doubts 
and incessant hesitations, amidst my con- 
scientious inquiries after truth, tell me that I 
am a rationalist—that is, as some would say, 
a soul perverted and opposed to the real 
faith ; but who can force himself to believe 
what he does not understand? And if my 
poor wearied head, worn with anxiety, hap- 
pens to go astray in searching for the true 
way amid the divergent doctrines of Christi- 
anity—justification by works or by grace—I 
always find my mind set at rest when, jump- 
ing over intermediaries, I arrive immediately 
at the conclusion of all religious systems, 
and address a warm prayer directly to God 


himself. 
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3rd December.—In the intervals of calny, 
copious vapours form a fog, which rises from 
below the ice on the edges of the bay, in eon- 
sequence of the difference of temperature 5 
but I have not been able yet to ascertaim 
whether this comes from the temperature of 
the water under the ice, or from that of the 
land. Our winter preparations are at last 
nearly complete. One of our first occupa- 
tions has been to enlarge the accommodation 
for the crew, and that at the expense of the 
cabin, the furniture of which was previously 
deposited for the most part on the ice. One 
of the hatchways has been made the entrance 
to a ladder, the foot of which is outside the 
bulkhead, so that the outer air may not blow 
in directly upon the men every time the door 
is opened. The entrance hatchways, forward 
and aft, have been covered with a roof six 
feet above above the deck; the door closes 
hermetically by means of a cord and a 
weight; scrapers are placed on deck, that 
the men may have no excuse for going be- 
low with snow sticking to their shoes; and 
they are enjoined to shake their clothes well 
before they go below, for every particle of 
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snow is, of course, a cause of damp and va- 
pour. The real enemy, when wintering on 
board ship in the Arctic regions, is not the 
cold, against which it is always more or less 
easy to defend oneself, but damp, which oc- 
casions scurvy and rheumatism: every effort 
should, therefore, be directed to the constant 
aim of excluding or destroying whatever may 
cause moisture. 

The ward-room is less exposed than the 
men’s quarters to this source of mischief, be- 
cause the latter includes the kitchens, which, 
far from being a comfort from the heat they 
afford, are a continual source of vapour from 
the food cooked, and from snow which is con-~ 
verted into water. The precautions taken to 
make the officers’ berths wholesome are the 
sameasthose beforementioned. The difference 
of temperature between the air on deck, even 
under the awning, and in the lower parts of 
the vessel, is sufficient to condense and con- 
vert into ice, at the distance of a few yards 
from the caldrons, all the vapours that eome 
in contact with the ceiling; so that there is 
almost everywhere a sheet of ice, especially 
where there are bolts, iron rails, or plates of 
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metal. The men’s berths, ranged all round 
the forecastle, were not so contrived as to 
open and allow them sufficient space to 
move about freely. For that reason we 
have thought it necessary to enlarge the 
room; however, we have made but one 
chamber of it; for the fewer partitions there 
are the better, since in that case it is so much 
the easier to ventilate with currents of dry 
or hot air ; otherwise every angle becomes a 
receptacle for ice, which is hard to dislodge. 
As soon as a change of temperature takes 
place, and the thermometcr rises, that ice 
melts everywhcre—not suddenly, but slowly; 
water trickles down, and must be completely 
removed, or else it would freeze again as soon 
as there was another fall of temperature. 
Wind-sails passing through the deck and the 
awning serve for the escape of the vapourised. 
moisture, which rises through them by ts. 
levity, and is dispersed outside. Another 
wind-sail is fixed so as to supply a current of 
air to the kitchen fire, and facilitate the dis- 
charge of vapour. The excellent effect of 
these precautions is in part destroyed by 
what seems in contradiction with them—the 
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permission given to the men to smoke below. 
On the other hand, it must be taken into 
account that tobacco is one of the greatest 
enjoyments of the sailor, and that, after all, 
the most serious mischiefs may be prevented 
by attention to cleanliness. I think, there- 
fore, under very strict conditions, this per- 
mission may be continued. Another source 
of damp, which it is impossible to avoid, is the 
drying of washed linen and of clothes soaked 
in snow. Soaked is the very word, for the 
snow lodges on every fibre of woollen 
garments, so as to make one body, as it were, 
with the stuff, and wets it as if it had been 
steeped in water. It strikes me that all the 
chimney-tubes, &c., might be made to pass 
through one enclosed space on the deck, 
which would thus become a drying-room ; 
for everything exposed to the open air imme- 
diately becomes hard, whatever be the force 
of the wind, and tears, or rather breaks, very 
easily. We have been obliged to put up with 
this inconvenience, and the officers’ things 
are dried in the after-cabin. It cannot be 
said that they are much cleaner after their 
drying, which blackens them with coal smoke; 
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but at least they are cleared of perspiration. 
and unwholesome elements. Captain Ken- 
nedy’s cabin and mine, though only some 
distance from the room in which the stove is 
fixed, are so cold that at night our perspira- 
tion is condensed, and falls back upon us in a 
fine rain, that passes through our blankets. 
We have several times had the air in them at 
20° centigrade. We should not complain if 
this moisture remained in the state of icc; but, 
as we could not without danger sleep all the 
winter in such watery apartments, we are 
obliged to shift our quarters; and, as for me, I 
have a much more comfortable berth. Some 
degrees of heat—o0° Fahrenheit—are quite 
sufficient, and our consumption of fuel is 
regulated accordingly. Hitherto it has been 
found useless to keep the fires burning all 
night, either forward or aft, and they are all 
put out at bedtime. The total absence of 
natural light causes a great consumption of 
artificial lights, and, as ours consist chiefly of 
lamps forward and candles aft, it is impossible 
to imagine how much our eyes and our smell 
are affected. The smoke of same coal, volatilis- 
ing solid particles, contributes its share tethese 
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causes of discomfort; and we have been obliged 
to fix tubes, spcaking-trumpets, &c., over 
each lamp, to carry the smoke outside. It is 
enough to pass near these tubes to be eon- 
vinced of the quantity of bad things our 
organs would otherwise absorb. The ice 
formed in the quarters of the officers and. of 
the crew is taken away as often as necessary ; 
and the nature of this condensation makes 
me think that-:it would perhaps be a good 
thing to have these quarters as lofty as pos- 
sible: the orlop-deck should be removed 
when lying up for the winter (supposing 
the vessel to be a war-brig), and the floor 
should be lowered; whilst the upper deck 
would thus become a condenser, which should 
be cleaned from time to time: the elasres- 
votes, &c. &c., might also be converted into 
condensing-boxes by taking off their tops. 
I found my cabin partly lined with a woollen 
stuff, which I was obliged to remove because 
the vapours stuck to it. The experience 
acquired, to their cost, by the first navigators 
in these desolate regions, and the progress of 
serence, have greatly diminished the dangers 
of scurvy ; but one of the very first things 
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which should engage the attention of the 
leader of an expedition is the diet of his 
men. The means of resisting cold consist 
not alone in a judicious economy of fuel or in 
clothes, but still more in a well-devised sys- 
tem of feeding. The customs of the natives, 
Esquimaux or Indians, as well as the data 
furnished by physiology, demonstrate that 
the basis of that system must be a great con- 
sumption of animal substances — of those 
which contain the most sugar and fat; because, 
abounding most in carbon, they most acce- 
lerate the circulation of the blood—that is to 
say, the distribution of life. 

Ath December.—The snow falls in great 
flakes, and gives a little light, which we 
still enjoy about noon; during the rest of the 
day a slaty hue saddens, and makes us feel 
the cold more sensibly; objects at a little 
distance from us are all confounded together 
in one funereal leaden grey. Over head, be- 
neath our feet, all round us snow—nothing 
but snow. The rugged crests of rock, or the 
perpendicular faces of the cliffs grinning 
through it, seem alone to protest against 
this violation of their nature, and alone re- 
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mind us that the world is not an ummense 
snowball; and yet there is an indefinable 
charm in this spectacle, which one feels but 
cannot express in words—a charm known 
only to those who have experienced it, be- 
cause, being before all things men of action, 
we have not learned to paint what our eyes 
have seen and admired. When the Indians 
have no kettle or other vessel capable of 
withstanding the fire, they heat pebbles, and 
put them into a vessel of skin among the 
food or other things they want to warm. A 
new pipe has been added to our stove, and 
passes fore and aft through our cabin; on 
deck, a bed of earth has been laid round the 
pipe, and a thick bed of snow over the 
hatches. 

8th December—We have observed, these 
last few days, that in very calm weather the 
snow, which is covered with a pretty hard 
crust, is heard cracking from the effect of 
cold. This may serve to explain a point 
which seems as yet undetermined, namely, 
whether or not the aurora borealis 18 accom- 
panied with a crepitation like that of an elec- 
tric machine. Our men, who are all from 
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Hudson’s Bay or the Shetlands, affirm the 
fact in the most posttive manner; but how 
can we sect their unenlightened testimony 
against the assertions of observers whe have 
in vain endeavoured to hear that sound? 
Yesterday a white fox was run down and 
killed by our dogs near the ship. A few 
grey hairs remaining on the tail show that 
the change of fur is now almost complete. 
It is plain that the poor animal was attracted 
towards us by the prospect of a very drf- 
ferent reception, for its mtestines are per- 
fectly empty. These animals live chiefly on 
a species of mice which the late cold weather 
has compelled to hide themselves. Our dogs 
would not eat their prey. Length from the 
snout to the tip of the tail, two feet eleven 
inches ; the tail alone, one foot; total weight, 
five pounds. 

9th December.—Traces of the aurora bore- 
alis—some great white streaks, slightly saf- 
froned, and converging towards the north- 
east. As often as the thought occurs to me, 
I deplore the want of instruments that would 
have rendered possible observations so in- 
teresting, for me at least. I perfectly under- 
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stand why we are without them. Before my 
arrival, no one seemed to think of making 
such observations his business ; and, besides, 
Lady Franklin would perhaps have feared 
lest they should cause the main business of 
the voyage to be morc or less neglected. 
The Government ships, morcover, were in- 
tended amply to fulfil this part of Arctic 
exploration, and are better fitted for if in 
every respect than we. In the afternoon, 
when returning from an excursion, I saw 
the full moon rise over the northern hills, 
‘and I could not help stopping, being struck 
at, first with the absurd idea of a fire—an 
idea which lasted but a second, but which 
those great yellowish gleams cast on plains 
of snow suggest much more naturally than 
what is called the fires of the sun. 

11th December—The storm is raging fu- 
riously without ; and it sometimes seems as 
though the wind pierced through our double 
enclosure of snow and wood. I know not 
whether this is the cause of the moral diseom- 
fort I feel; but, during these last two or three 
days, I have had fits of savage misanthropy, 
which make me see everything in gloomy 
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colours. This morning I had for the first 
time, a pretty sharp religious discussion with 
Captain Kennedy. We plied each other so 
hard that we ended in very bad humour. 
He believes in revelation: for him the Old 
and the New Testament are of the same 
authority, and flow directly from the Deity. 
This I cannot admit. Alas! I have not faith, 
and my rebellious reason revolts against what 
it cannot explain. I admit the New Testa- 
ment as inspired by the Spirit of God; but I 
do not believe in the prophets, in the Holy 
Ghost, or at least in the latter otherwise than 
as a symbolic figure. What is to be done? 
My conscience tells me Iam not wrong: I 
know well that, in seeking to extract from 
all systems what is good in them, I should 
not be supported in my discussions; but, ma 
for! I cannot help that; I yield to the cur- 
rent of what is passing within me. I per- 
ceive that in politics and in religion one has 
friends only on condition of making certain 
coneessions; but what I have not, never 
shall have, nor wish to have, is, the spirit of 
sect: I shall never be able to sacrifice my 
interests to my sentiments. It is here I re- 
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cognise the omnipotence of free will—the 
only real freedom—the only one worthy of 
man. Why should I attach myself to doc- 
trines which offer me no complete certainty 
of truth? No, I will never lie to myself, 
and my mouth shall never say, yes, when 
my heart says, no. I will avoid among 
foreigners, as I do in my own country, put- 
ting forward even my convictions, when I 
know well beforehand that few men can be 
convinced, or will listen to anything but 
what they like to hear; but when I am 
questioned, I will reply, at all hazards, in 
accordance with my conscience. I have 
hitherto experienced, that whatever relates 
to metaphysics—to abstract subjects—can- 
not be demonstrated; one must believe, or 
not believe. In short, all I could say may 
be summed up in one short phrase: either a 
man has faith, or he has not. 

The wind springs up again, from time to 
time, with a force to which we are growing 
used. The snow, raised by gusts, falls down 
in such thick showers, that it is sometimes 
impossible for us to say whether it is fresh- 
falhng snow or a drift. At such times the 
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snow, of course, deepens the darkness; but 
to-day we cannot sufficiently admire the re- 
markable luminous effect of the moon, whose 
disc seems a hole made in the thick vault 
above us: it is like the light shining into a 
cellar through a loophole. 

13th December.—The bad weather at last 
gives us some respite, and this is the finest 
day we have enjoyed for a long time—if 
indeed that interval of time may fitly be 
called day in which the only light we have 
is that of the moon, and the sky all spark- 
ling with stars, and which not long ago we 
should have called a fine night. Alas! what 
is become of truth, if it is no lenger to be 
found in proverbs, which are said to be 
the wisdom of the nations? Poor nations, 
whose wisdom refuses to believe in stars at 
mid-day ! About one o’clock, at two several 
times, we hear a dull rolling noise, which 
can only be compared to the sound of thun- 
der, or of a wall tumbling down. It is cer- 
tainly not thunder, for that is rarely heard 
in these climates, as all our whalers tell me; 
besides, we are past the season of tempests. 
It is in spring, too, that the ice-rocks fall 
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asunder ; and the only probable supposition 
I can admit is a movement of our chains 
under the ice. Messrs. Kennedy and An- 
derson, who have witnessed earthquakes, are 
of opinion that the sound is the same as that 
which they then heard; it agrees also with 
the description given me by several officers 
who were in the West Indics at the time of 
the earthquake of 1848. 

This is Saint Adelaide’s day, and my 
thoughts are in France, at Rochefort, with 
that good mother whose jéze itis. Since I 
began my roving life, cleven years ago, I 
have alway been abroad on this anniversary. 
Remembrances of my childhood come to me 
during my reveries, carrying me among that 
group of children, delighted to kiss their 
beloved mother, who weeps, I am sure, for 
my absence, with my sister, my dear Ade- 
laide! Poor mother! What uneasiness I 
caused her before I entered the navy, by the 
fears my turbulence excited; and afterwards 
what new anxieties for my life! Why can 
we not live the past over again? How 
obedient, respectful, and industrious, I would 
be! Poor dear, excellent mother, to whom 
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I owe all I know and all I see, may I yet, 
by my assiduous attention, swecten the latter 
days of your life, which hitherto have been 
almost constantly passed in tears and uncer- 
tainty for the morrow! Do we ever know 
what trouble and tears we have cost our 
mothers ? May God hear my ardent prayers, 
and may those dear fricnds guess my 
thoughts, and fecl in their hearts the kisses 
I send them from far away ! 

16th December.—A new shipmate is born 
to us: my bitch Husky has got a pretty 
little pup, which the crew have already 
christened Arctic. The subterraneous noise 
of yesterday evidently had reference to this 
unexpected birth, and that explanation may 
doubtless contribute to relieve the minds of our 
superstitious Scotch, who maintain that such 
noises, for which no cause can be assigned, 
bode nothing good. Since the completion of our 
labours outside, all hands have been employed 
in making snow-shoes, of which every man 
is to have a pair. Some prepare the wood; 
others cut the thongs, or are beginning the 
nets under Captain Kennedy’s directions. 
These snow-shoes are not without elegance: 
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we are making two kinds of them; one 
round, like a racket; the other handsomely 
curved in front, like a Moorish slipper. In 
the afternoon there is generally a school- 
class, in which the more erudite, acting as 
monitors, expound the complications of arith- 
metic to their less-instructed shipmates. It 
is perhaps not uninteresting to note, as evi- 
dence of the development of primary instruc- 
tion in Great Britain, that of our whole crew, 
consisting of men who all began betimes to 
work for their daily bread, there is only one 
who docs not know how to write. I bclieve 
that in Scotland primary instruction is more 
general than in England. From time to time 
we come on deck to admire the lustre of these 
splendid nights in the Arctic regions, where 
the sky is so abundantly set with stars— 
“those everlasting flowers of heaven,’ as 
Basil the Great says—and is coloured by the 
fleeting brightness of the aurora borealis. 
19th December.—Mr. Hepburn, talking to 
me to-day of Lady Franklin, tells me that in 
Van Diemen’s Land she bought extensive 
tracts of land, on which she established set- 
tlers, defraying all the first expenses for 
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them, and furnishing them with the means 
of cultivation on such conditions that m 
three years some of them were out of debt 
and in a thriving way. I am every day 
more filled with admiration for Lady Frank- 
lin’s noble character and superior mind. 
After despatching the Prince Albert in 1850, 
she spent the remainder of the season in the 
Shetlands, recruiting colonists for Van Die- 
men’s Land, where most of those poor crea- 
tures, who were almost starving at home, 
may in a short while become prosperous 
landowncrs. 

22nd December.—At last we are arrived at 
the shortest day, and now we shall approach 
the sun more and more; not that we have 
had total night, yet even at mid-day the 
darkness has always been such as to enable 
us to see a great number of stars; but this 
very day, about half-past eleven, a reddish 
band to the south, stretching eastward, 
served to indicate twilight. The winter 
hitherto has been very mild, and when there 
is no wind, a tempcrature of 20° or about 
30° centigrade below zero is by no means 
disagreeable. Old Adolus is our only im- 
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placable enemy, who stops only from time 
to time to fill his bags again; for, since 
Sunday last, the wind has blown fresher 
than ever, and we have been seycral times 
in fear for our awning. 

25th December.—I1 was new moon on the 
22nd, and to-day a high tide lifts the ice 
above its usual level. The noise heard on 
the 15th is repeated to-day, added to which 
we have that of the ship, which is every now 
and then jerked and shaken. This move- 
ment of the icc explains to us what we did 
not understand the other day. My own 
notion is that, the ship being lighter than 
usual, the chains are more strained in the 
water; and that it is the movements of the 
Prince Albert that occasion these carthquake 
like sounds. 

Christmas, which is not observed by the 
Church of Scotland, is nevertheless a day of 
rejoicing, like our New Year’s Day. A 
departure is made from our habitual dietary 
in faveur of the crew, who have a little fire- 
water served out to them, and soon exhibit a 
degree of merriment which it is pleasant to 
be able to produce so easily. This resource, 
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prudently employed, is not to be despised in 
regions where resources are so few. The 
present breach of rule is a judicious indul- 
gence on Captain Kennedy’s part; but it is 
impossible not to attribute to his temperance 
system the harmony, good humour, and 
mutual desire to oblige, displayed by our 
ship’s company. Nevertheless, they are by 
no means possessed with a strong repugnance 
for ardent spirits, or a blind faith in the 
merits of cold water. But are not their 
incessant toils and hardships, and the detest- 
able ideas in which they grow up, a sufficient 
excuse for a weakness that counterbalances 
so many good qualities? Besides, who knows 
but that an indulgent physiology may, at a 
more advanced stage of the science, find a 
reason for the propensity in an exclusively 
salt dict, and even in the exhalations of the 
sea? Let him who is without sin cast the 
first stone at them; those who command them 
have other duties. In this case, as in all 
others, prevention is better than cure. Sir 
John Ross attributes to a similar system the 
absence of scurvy during the long wititer of 
his five years’ detention (1829 to 1834), and 
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our own experience seems to prove, that in 
these climates the dietary should exclude 
spirituous liquors. Jack Tar does not approve 
of a complete reform of his habits, especially 
in what concerns his darling sin; no more do 
his brethren across the Channel, for the sailor 
seems to make nothing of the differences of 
character created by geography; he is a 
sailor before he is a Frenchman or an English- 
man; but, once more I say, he must be made 
better in spite of himself. As regards his 
personal interest, the sailor is a minor who 
must submit, and whose prejudiccs must not 
be listened to. 

28th December.—The sky has been gene- 
rally clear these last days, and this evening 
we have the first time a complete aurora 
borealis, or northern lights, as our Shetlanders 
call them (they also call them dancing lights). 
Great luminous rays like the Milky Way, 
but with a slight yellowish tint, divide the 
vault of the sky, issuing from the zenith, from 
which they spread like the leaves of a palm, 
widening at the base. I do not know that 
mention has anywhere been made of: this 
singular phenomenon. Weare about to quit 
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our purely defensive attitude in a few days, 
Captain Kennedy intending to repair with 
three men and myself to Fury Beach, to 
examine the state of the provisions. Though 
the want of deer-skins 1s a great obstacle, we 
have not to regret the loss of time in pre- 
paring our equipments for the fine season; for, 
during the three months we have passed here, 
we have been exposed, as it were, to one 
continual storm. ‘The ship’s company can 
now enjoy a little recreation, and the popular 
game of football puts them in high spirits. 
We have all been struck by the facility with 
which one is put out of breath here, although 
the barometer does not indicate a great pres- 
sure ; and we should, perhaps, have attributed 
this effect to want of cxercisc, did we not 
recollect that the Americans had occasion to 
make the same remark during the whole of 
their winter. After all, however, the sailor 
must be made to bestir himself; exercise is 
here the grand secret of health, and nothing 
must be neglected to overcome the aversion 
to movement which possesses men usually so 
active, the chief cause for it being a change 
of temperature of 60° or 70°, and often more. 
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This indolence goes still further. The first 
colds produce a moral torpor—a somnolence 
of mind, which in my own case showed itself 
principally when I wished to write. In 
reading over my journal, I often find English 
words, which are there only because I should 
have had to think a little in order to find the 
corresponding French words, and because of 
late the English words have become more 
familiar to me. 
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CHAPTER V. 
1852. 


Ist January.—Turm wind and snow-drifts, 
which hinder us from enjoying some games 
in the open air—our only recreation—thrust 
us back upon the reflections that occur very 
naturally at this scason, and we involuntarily 
compare the day with what it generally is in 
our homes. Without seriously regretting 
our present situation, we cannot help turn- 
ing a melancholy look on the past. We all 
entered with ardour, and of our own full 
accord, upon the sacred cause in which we 
are now cngaged, and not one, I am sure, 
thinks of counting fatigues or privations, or 
looking backwards; no, it is forward, to the 
future, that our eyes turn; but the recollec- 
tion of our native land, and of all that is dear 
to us, instead of weakening our spirits, gives 
them a fresh impulse. For my part, I passed 
the whole day, and the nights preceding and 
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following it, in rummaging all the nooks and 
corners of my memory in search of some new 
detail I had forgotten of home friendships 
and affections. Dear good friends! if thero 
exist between sympathetic beings those in- 
fluences which magnetisers talk of, you must 
know how your names are all joined in a fer- 
vent prayer every night, and how by turns 
you possess my whole thoughts before I lie 
down, and in my waking moments at night. 
Our poor sailors do not, perhaps, enjoy in 
an equal degree with us this facility of re- 
tracing an agrecable past; many a counte- 
nance among them looks rather lengthened 
by the absence of that sovereign clixir which 
on Christmas-day so gladdened their honest 
faces. 

Where was I this day last year? Where 
shall I be next year? The past, alas! we 
often know but too well; but the future al- 
ways seems to us more smiling and full of 
promises, which it does not always keep. For 
my part, I have reason to thank Providence 
for having endowed me with a high degree 
of confidence in the future. In that way 
only will I make use of predestination ; and, 
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as I told Mr. Kennedy this morning, when 
my conscience points out to me the end, I 
adopt that idea very readily; nevertheless, 
I perceive how dangerous it may become in 
certain cases. Courage, then, and welcome 
to the new year! I shall see what will 
become of my hope. 

3rd January.—The two days have been 
spent in preparations for our going to Fury 
Beach. The weather is fine, and the moon 
will be full on Monday; we shall perhaps 
have a prosperous trip, though I think it 
will be longer than Captain Kennedy sup- 
poses. As I should be greatly vexed that 
the least thing be done and I not there, and 
just because of the repugnance our men 
manifest for travelling at this season, I shall 
be delighted to show them once more that a 
French officer will never hang back, but, on 
the contrary, is always cager to be foremost. 
The east wind has brought us a rise of tem- 
perature of 10° to 15°, and we find it really 
very warm, with the thermometer at 4° below 
zero. Mr. John Smith, who was long in 
Hudson’s Bay, is the person who makes most 
objections, on account of our scanty equip- 
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ment. We will take the tent with us, though 
it wl encumber us a little; but I suppose 
Captain Kennedy has resolved to do so, and 
I quite approve of it, that we may not be 
quite at the mercy of the capriccs of My. 
John, who is our only builder of snow-houses 
—I mean, the only expert one. A fox has 
been killed by our dogs not far from the 
vessel: the poor brute is so lean that it is 
evident it was in quest of food; it ventured 
into a dangerous neighbourhood. ‘This is 
one of the contradictions that astonish me 
there, where so few arc found. THowisit that 
these animals are Icft by Nature without re- 
sources against hunger? All the ships that 
have wintered in these regions speak of the 
ercat number of foxes attracted by the ema- 
nations from the vessel, and it is probable 
that our dogs alone kecp them aloof. Mr. 
Leask says he has found holes in which foxes 
had deposited game in reserve. The wea- 
ther is clear and quite favourable, but we 
shall not set off before Monday, in order to 
observe Sunday. 

4th January.—A second fox has been found 
on the ice, dead of hunger, and reduccd to a 
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mere skeleton. Two others prowl round the 
ship in the course of the day, attracted by 
the scent of the meat which has becn ex- 
posed to clear it of salt; they arc so tamed 
by hunger, that we could almost kick them 
before they go off reluctantly, frequently 
looking back at the forbidden fruit. For- 
tunatcly for our hungry visitors, our dogs 
are asleep, and they are safe from us on 
Sunday. 

lith January.—Here we are once more at 
home, all safe and sound, after an excursion 
to Fury Beach. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
EXCURSION TO FURY BEACH. 


12th January. —Mussrs. KENNEDY, JOHN 
Smita, W. Mitter, W. Apamson, and I, set 
off on Monday, the 5th of January, with an 
Indian sledge and four dogs, taking provi- 
sions for several days, our camping mate- 
rials, a tent, and a box of pemmican of about 
ninety or a hundred pounds. A part of the 
crew accompanied us out of the bay; and, 
though the ice appeared broken at a little 
distance, the mild temperature (20° Fahren- 
heit) promised us an easy journey. No 
sooner, however, were we left to ourselves 
than we encountered greater difficulties than 
we had expected, in the unevenness of the 
ice and the resistance of our dogs, who found 
themselves for the first time harnessed to an 
Indian sledge. The Esquimaux harness 
them two and two, and the traces are merely 
thongs of leather passed round the neck and 
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the body, whilst the Indians fasten them one 
by one. Our sledge, too, is one of those 
which are called jlat, composed of long 
planks, curved up in front so as to form a 
pretty wide arc: a cord passing from one 
end to the other serves to give it spring. 
With its sixteen inches of width, and its 
twelve feet of length, it is so flexible that, 
under a load of about five hundred weight, 
it glides over the snow from one block to 
another without danger of being broken, 
where the Esquimaux sledge would soon be 
smashed to pieces. It has also the advantage 
of not sinking in the snow where it 1s still soft; 
whereas the Esquimaux sledges would sink to 
their full depth in it. We reached a distance 
of ten miles before dark. Our tent was soon 
set up, and a wall of snow three or four feet 
high raised round it for sheltcr. Sleeping 
in a tent with the thermometer at 24° may 
seem rather uncomfortable, but the absence 
of wind was in our favour, and the fatigues 
of the day had so well prepared us, that we 
all slept too soundly to think of the bad wea- 
ther that might come upon us. The sky was 
overcast when we awoke; the wind hadsprung 
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up from the south—that is to say, from the 
quarter toward which we were to march ; and 
as the twilight failed us, on which we had 
reckoned to resume our route, we had to wait 
for the rising of the moon. At that season, 
the moon remains a very short while below 
the horizon; and we should have had lght 
much longer if we had travelled along the 
coast, which is everywhere flanked with cliffs 
more than two hundred feet high. As we 
expected, the vapour of our breath had 
covered the walls of the tent, and came 
down upon us in a little fall of snow when- 
ever the frame was shaken. It was as a 
precaution against a sudden change of tem- 
perature that we had taken the tent, for 
after a long march it might be impossible 
for us to construct a snow-house with suf- 
ficient speed, that job occupying an hour and 
a half of hard work, rendered the more diffi- 
cult by the snow, which flies about and gets 
into the eyes, mouth, throat, up the sleeves, 
and everywhere. 

Four or five miles further on we found on 
the hard snow impressions of human feet, so 
distinctly marked that they caused us some 
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anxiety ; for if the Esquimaux had come so 
far north they would certainly have passed 
by Fury Beach, and consequently that depdt 
of provisions, so necessary to our operations, 
would exist no longer. Our fears were soon 
set at rest, however, by a fresh discovery 
made further on—remains of fire and three 
cases of preserves, which would infallibly 
have been picked up by Esquimaux who had 
come north. It was probably one of Lieu- 
tenant Robinson’s camping-grounds. This 
relicf to our apprehensions gave us fresh 
vigour, and at ten in the evening we halted, 
having travelled a dozen miles in the day. 
The sky was overcast, and foretokened a fall 
of snow before long; and as, after all, it was 
prudent to ensure ourselves a refuge for the 
return journey, we built a spacious snow- 
house, our dogs being left, as usual, to their 
own industry to provide themselves with 
suitable quarters near us. A piece of 
mackintosh spread on the snow, a blanket for 
each person, and two buffalo-skins for the 
five of us, formed our customary bed; and our 
repast was a bit of pemmican, with a little 
tea, which we thought delicious. This was 
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a luxury in which we ventured to indulge, 
because our trip would not be a long one, 
and we had been able to carry a little fuel 
with us to boil our water; and seldom has a 
good appetite given a better zest to any meals 
than to ours. The difficulty of travelling in 
this region is so great, that the weight to be 
carricd must always be carefully considered ; 
and the arms of the party, a few things for 
change, and the provisions, always prove, 
in the end, a more cumbrous mass than 1s 
desirable. 

We had marched seven or eight miles on 
the third day, when Captain Kennedy, who 
had gone ahead to reconnoitre, came back 
and told us that decidedly we were beaten, 
for the ice was so broken at the foot of the 
cliff that there was not the least possibility 
of our passing it with the sledge. We had 
surmounted so many obstacles on the two 
preceding days that we did not imagine there 
were any which could stop us; sometimes 
hoisting up our sledge with difficulty to the 
top of an ice-block several yards high ; some- 
times rolling, men and dogs, down a hillock 
formed by the collision of two floes; most 
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frequently groping along a route hardly 
discernible by the dubious light of the moon ; 
informed of the direction we ought not to 
take only by the frequent falls of our guide, 
but at the same time not knowing the safest 
direction ; sometimes squeezed between the 
sledge and the rocky asperitics of the 1icc- 
blocks when our dogs turned too short, or 
falling into a hole, and dragged over the snow 
before we had time to get on our feet again. 

We were compelled, however, to yicld to 
evident necessity, and an excavation in the 
snow offering us a house half made, we com- 
pleted it in a pretty durable manner, in case 
we should be obliged to wait for morc favour- 
able circumstances. After some hours’ rest, it 
was decided that Messrs. Kennedy, J. Smith, 
and I should endeavour to reach Somersct 
House without baggage, and that the two 
other men should wait for us in the snow- 
house with the dogs; our object in this ex- 
cursion having been, above all, to examine 
into the state of things at Fury Beach, and 
see if fresh visitors had been there since the 
visit paid by Sir James Ross’s detachment. 
The very imperfect indications we possessed 
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respecting this part of the coast, and our 
uncertain estimate of the ground we got 
over every day, left us in almost complete 
ignorance of our distance. We took, at all 
risks, a day’s provisions with us. At night- 
fall we arrived at the foot of a high precipice, 
which we guessed to be that described as 
being three or four miles north of the spot 
where the Fury was wrecked in 1825. The 
coast sinks gradually from that point, and 
several ravines which we passed in the dark, 
whilst they helped us to identify the ground, 
were many times near being fatal to us. 
In fact, it cannot be conceived how uncertain 
and fallacious are the appearances presented 
by the snow cven at night; all objects are 
confounded in one uniform huc; difference 
of surface disappears; outlines are lost; one 
gropes about in a semi-transparent fog; the 
eye, wearied by continual attention, loses 
the power of distinguishing anything; the 
foot rises to surmount a rise in the ground, 
and comes down upon vacancy; the ground 
seems to stretch out horizontally before you, 
and suddenly you roll down a steep hill. 
Our sticks alone gave us warning when this 
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danger was imminent; and after a long cir- 
cuit, we found that we had come to the edge 
of a dried torrent. As in autumn, the ice 
was always most disordered at all projecting 
points; and there the hummocks rise in 
some places to a height of fifteen or twenty 
feet ; some, which were the growth of several 
years, were even double that height. Some- 
times we had to make our road over the 
points of frozen snow or glacicrs by cutting 
steps with our hatchets, where we could pass 
on foot, though not quite without danger, 
for there was water below, and the conse- 
quence of an immersion would infallibly 
have been the death of one of us. Several 
times we thought we perceived the object 
of our quest in the distance: a flat stone of 
small dimensions, or a projection of rock had 
been mistaken by us for the vast tent that 
so long sheltcred the shipwrecked crew of 
the Fury. Some fragments of wooden and 
iron cases, however, showed us that we were 
not far from Somerset House ; and, recollect- 
ing the sketch inserted in the narrative of 
Sir James Ross, we soon arrive there. 

We raised a shout of joy, but no one re- 
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plied to it. The roof of the house, formed 
of a mast-top covered with the running gear 
of the Fury, was still entire. Lieutenant 
Robinson’s report speaks of a cairn sur- 
mounted by a cross, which we did not find. 
Only the bears and the foxes had broken 
through the canvas wall of the poor dwell- 
ing, which for us, however, was as sumptuous 
in that snow desert as the greenest oasis in 
an occan of sand. 

One of our hopes was dissipated, for though 
we never supposed—at least, I did not—that 
Sir John Franklin had left any memorandum 
here, we had thought, in spite of ourselves, 
that perhaps one of the vessels of the Arctic 
squadron might have sent some document to 
the spot. But no; everything was in the 
same state as Lieutenant Robinson had de- 
scribed; we could not even find the papers 
he left there in 1849. It is true, our scru- 
tiny could not be very extensive, as we had 
no light with us. To the sadness caused by 
this disappointment was superadded a feeling 
very easy to imagine, especially by sailors 
who have seen the remains of a shipwreck. 

When the Fury was forced by the ice upon 
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the beach to which she bequeathed her name, 
everything that could be carried away was 
taken out of her, but the greater part of the 
rigging, sails, and anchors, were of necessity 
left behind. The provisions were placed as 
far as possible out of the way of harm from 
the sea; and though Sir John Ross’s abode of 
a year made a pretty large breach in them, 
the beach is still literally strewed with frag- 
ments: here high piles of wooden and iron 
boxes, of all forms and sizes; there barrels of 
flour and salt meat; further on, the ship’s 
anchors and grapplings; then two damaged 
boats, oars, and boat-masts—all of them 
things of inestimable valuc, as the least 
expericnee tells a sailor, especially in regions 
where nothing of the sort can be procured, 
and of which a large portion will no doubt 
be lost, since we cannot carry them off with 
us. It is some satisfaction, nevertheless, 
to have put our hands on these resources, 
which have become doubly valuable to us 
since we have been unable to touch at Navy 
Board Inlet ; but we cannot help pitying the 
poor Esquimaux of Boothia Felix, for whom 
such a great store of iron and wood would 
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have been a mine more precious than the 
richest gold and silver mines for us. 

A pretty keen appetite, and a natural 
desire to know in what state of preservation 
these provisions were, made us open some of 
the cases taken at random. They were all 
frozen, but quite sound ; and the vegetables 
we tasted had lost nothing of their savour 
in the interval of thirty years since they 
were embarked. We recollected Sir John 
Ross’s remarks as to the facility with which 
Herculancum and Pompeii would have made 
known to the dictary of the Romans, if they 
had possessed the art of preserving their viands. 
A small barrel of lime-juice was but very 
slightly frozen, and melted immediately at 
some distance from a fire we kindled. After 
having refreshed ourselves, and carried our 
researches as far as possible, we went back 
about midnight towards our snow-house, 
delighted with having at least some good 
tidings to bring to our companions. Cap- 
tain Kennedy had decided that we should 
rejoin the ship, and return with the rest of 
the crew, which could be accomplished now 
that we were sure of subsistence at Fury 
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Beach. At five we reached our encamp- 
ment, the guardians of which, uneasy at our 
absence, had determined to set out in search 
of us at daybreak. 

The wind had turned against us, which 
made our journey back a little more dis- 
agrecable than that outward. The stones 
rolled down from the rocks three or four 
hundred feet high, and the blocks of snow, 
sometimes as big as hogsheads, showed us 
that it was not very safe to keep too close 
to the cliffs, so we generally remained on 
the ice; but almost everywhere the unfrozen 
water flowed at a distance from the coast, 
the blocks of ice drifting southwards. It 
is a very remarkable circumstance, which 
Parry was struck with in 1825, that seven 
days out of ten the ice is swept southward. 
Whither does it go? Is there an issue at 
the bottom of the inlet to Brentford Bay, or 
even to Pelly Bay. (By the bye, many 
persons doubt that Dr. Rae, who never 
obtained his longitudes otherwise than ap- 
proximately, has been very exact in general, 
or very justifiable in not examining the 
bottom of Pelly Bay.) What added to our 
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discomfort was the state of our clothes, all 
drenched in snow, which the heat of our 
bodies melted at night, and which, freezing 
next day, made them heavy, hard, and cold, 
as if they were made of lead. 

Our Hudson Bay men are less accustomed 
to excursions in these naked regions than in 
woody countries, where every evening a good 
fire, fed with fucl abundantly supplied by 
the neighbourhood, enables them to warm 
themselves and dry their accoutrements. The 
certainty of this resource leads to negligence, 
and they do not always take sufficient carc 
to shake off the snow which insinuates itself 
through all the openings of one’s clothes. They 
are also very il clad for our situation, their 
clothes being of wool, which is notoriously 
well adapted to retain every particle of snow, 
especially when that snow, fine and dry as 
the dust of our highways, flies in clouds 
before the least breath of wind. ‘The safety 
of the traveller and his very life are secured 
by a multitude of precautions, which do not 
seem puerile to those who can appreciate 
their utility. Ono ought not, for the sake 
of excluding the cold, to cover himself with 
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warm stuffs, which immediately bring on @ 
copious perspiration, which turns to ice at 
the least lowering of temperature, when he 
stops to rest or ceases from violent exercise. 
In this respect, deer-skin garments have a 
great advantage, for they are hight and at 
the same time impermeable to wind; but 
that same impermeability is a cause of pers- 
piration; and so, when we felt our hands 
moist, we took off our gloves, until a fresh 
sensation of cold forced us to put them on 
again. We did the same with our head- 
gear. In spite of these precautions, we had 
every evening to dry our shocs and stockings, 
and our gloves, which we could only do by 
laying them on our breasts or under our 
armpits. This is not wholesome; but it 
is the only method, and it is casy to conceive 
how rapidly rhcumatisms occur under such 
a practice. The nose and the mouth are 
the parts of the face most sensitive to cold ; 
but it is hardly possible, nor would it indeed 
be very prudent, to cover them, on account 
of the vapours that escape from them. Those 
among us who mufiled their faces in cravats, 
nose-covers, &c., could not take them off at 
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the day’s end. Do what we would, our 
blankets were always frozen ; and on Saturday 
morning, though we were two days’ march 
from Batty Bay, we resolved to make a bold 
push, and not halt until we were on board the 
Prince Albert. Though we were not greatly 
fatigued, that was the day on which we had 
to suffer most. The north wind lashed our 
faces, and it is impossible to imagine the 
sensation it causes when the temperature is 
at 30° below zero (centigrade). The pain 
seemed to us like that of being scourged with 
thongs of leather; cach blast, in fact, seemed 
to bear away pieces of the epidermis. This 
smarting 1s succecded by a numbness of the 
skin, during which the affected parts become 
bluish ; if unhappily they whiten, it is all 
over with them ; they are irrevocably frozen. 
We were obliged to stop every now and then 
to examine cach other’s faces, for under 
intense cold, especially if one has reached the 
stage of numbness, one does not feel that he 
is frostbitten. For my part, I paid for my 
noviciate by more numerous frostbites than 
the rest, which among the Indians or the 
Huskis would have exposed me to the deri- 
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sion of the girls or of the wags of the 
country. Experienced persons know that 
When they feel an itching, they are frost- 
bitten; and in that case one must not 
hesitate to take off his gloves, and rub the 
affected part well with his finger. It is a 
disgrace fora man to let himself be frozen, 
and the young Indian prides himself on 
coming off safe and sound from exposure to 
cold. A handful of snow applied to the part 
is a sure means of restoring the circulation of 
the blood. 

. When the gust was too strong, all we 
could do was to turn our backs to it; but 
the snow got into our throats and nostrils, 
and between our cyelashes, often gluing our 
eyclids together, so that we had to pull out 
the ice. We thought to find a protection 
from the cold in our long beards, but the 
snow always stuck in them, and, con- 
densing in large masses of ice, fastened 
them to our clothes; and we thought our- 
selves very fortunate in having scissurs to 
get rid of the encumbrance. The Esquimaux 
are generally beardless; and, if we had re- 
flected more on the ways of Nature, we 
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ought to have arrived @ prior: at this con- 
clusion. The same inconvenience attends 
every kind of cover and mufiling for the 
face, and the best measure of prudence is to 
habituate the skin to these low temperatures. 

We set out at two in the morning, intend- 
ing to make a short halt on the way; but we 
were barely able to melt a little water and 
hold a morsel of biscuit in our torpid fingers. 
We could not help laughing many a time at 
the strange grimaces each of us made on 
putting a tin can of melted snow to his lips. 
He always withdrew it with roars of pain, 
and somctimes, it must be owned, with im- 
precations. The first touch of the cold metal 
causes no extraordinary sensation, but pre- 
sently one is reminded of the law of the 
equilibrium of caloric, by a sharp pain caused 
by the tearing off of the skin, which sticks 
to the edge of the vessel. At five in the 
evening we were at the entrance of the bay, 
rolling and tumbling head-foremost among 
icebergs, grounded on the reef, and steering 
our course as well as we could for the ship 
in darkness increased by the fog, created by 
the vapours rising from the clefts between 
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the floes. Passing the foot of a berg where 
the snow was saturated with sea-water, we 
observed the same phosphorescence as in 
October at Point Wreck; but this time the 
phenomenon was evidently duc to the water 
itself, and not to the remains of fish. Our 
arrival surprised the crew of the Prince 
Albert, who did not cxpect us so soon; 
and once more we enjoyed the exquisite 
comforts. of a good fire and good beds, dry 
and warm. What horrible sufferings wretches 
endure who are cold and hungry! Why are 
not certain of our Icgislators sent for a 
few winter months to travel in the Arctic 
regions ? 

During this excursion we saw tracks of 
‘only one bear (but they were old) and of two 
foxcs, which followed our march from our 
third encampment to Fury Beach, besides 
two great black crows, which our men would 
not have killed for any consideration. We 
left a hundred pounds of pemmican at our 
third encampment—the tent and its posts at 
the second 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ON BOARD. 


19¢h [?] January.—We have to-day the 
strongest gale of wind we have yet en- 
countered. What thanks do we not owe 
to Providence for our preservation! for in 
the state in which our blankets and our 
equipments were, it is hard to guess what 
would have become of us if we were abroad. 
We cannot too much congratulate ourselves 
on our arrival, or own how often we have 
erred in our judgments, and been led by 
the hand to port. Nothing gave us reason 
to expect the approach of bad weather, 
and certainly we should not have harassed 
ourselves with fatigue to arrive at onee, had 
it not been for the wish to spend Sunday on 
board. The accomplishment of this religious 
uty has perhaps been the means of saving 
our lives. 

The whole ship’s company is actively em- 
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ployed in preparing for an excursion on a 
larger scale than was at first intended; and 
in making up clothes, they avail themselves 
of our experience of last week, which showed 
us how little protection European garments 
afford against cold and snow. We have 
conformed to what should be the rule in all 
countries, and adopted as much as possible 
the native style of dress, which, being closed 
in front, gives no admission to snow, and 
has a hood, which may at pleasure be drawn 
quite close round the face. Our men, who 
are, perhaps, a little too well aware of all 
we want, feel some repugnance to such an 
excursion at this season, ill provided in all 
respects as we are. <A pair of mocassins 
lasts but a few days, and we are to set out 
with two pairs each. Captain Kennedy, who 
did not know the country, and reckoned on 
finding here deer-skins, &c., had assured them 
that they should be supplied on board with 
everything requisite; and no they reproach 
him for this, saying that otherwise they could 
easily have provided themselves. 

It is under such circumstances, when it 
is necessary that every one should be able 
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to bear with the situation in which he is 
placed, and contribute to the general wel- 
fare and success by his own intelligent 
and cheerful efforts, that the advantage of 
a superior education becomes clearly ap- 
parent. Oh! my God, how I thank thee 
for having enabled me to obtain that educa- 
tion where so few poor children can receive 
it! The more I advance in my career, the 
more I am impressed with this truth; and 
I wish I could form a crew of officcrs exclu- 
sively. I should be sure of achieving all 
that is humanly possible. 

16th | ?| January.—Still the same gale. We 
are beginning to recover from our frostbites, 
which the warmth of the vessel has rendered 
more apparent. Our faces are covered with 
spots like bruises; the skin peels off in flakes 
as large as halfpencc, and the new skin is 
so tender that the part is almost immediately 
frostbitten again. With this exception, we 
feel no other effect of our excursion than a 
violent appetite, which we can hardly satisfy. 
This is one of the bad consequences of these 
prolonged bodily exercises: everything in us 
becomes materialised, in spite of ourselves. 
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Physical fatigue kills thought; and I must 
own that I have several times caught myself 
dreaming, with my cyes open, of a cup of 
coffee, or a piece of new bread and a slice of 
ham. 

16th [?] January.—But our desires cannot 
range very far, cven in our palace of the 
Prince Alberf, without our finding out the 
impossibility of satisfying them. Last year’s 
provisions, unshipped at Aberdeen, and 
shipped again this year, were taken no 
care of in the inverval, and are now quite 
damaged. The salt butter, pork, &c., are 
all nearly unfit for use. One of our casks 
of lime-juice got frozen, and lost all acidity. 
We shall soon run short of everything, 
though having depédts at Port Leopold, 
Fury Beach, and Navy Board Inlet, because 
it will perhaps be impossible to reach them. 

17th January.—The hurricane has ceased 
at last, but for how long? The atmosphere 
has a lustre of which we have no conception 
in our southern climates. Those hills, co- 
vered with snow that looks as polished and 
hard as the whitest marble, seem to start out 
from the horizon; their outlines are marked 
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with incredible precision, and their smallest 
details stand out in black relief against the 
bluish sky. The twilight to-day gives us 
more than six hours’ light, and it is with 
great glee we acccpt this prognostic of less 
sombre days. 

Nothing is more irksome than this life by 
the smoky lights on shipboard: the artifi- 
cial glare is fatiguing, and causes a weakness 
of sight of which we are all conscious. I 
very much fear the effect of spring on my 
eyes; but otherwise all are well. Poor 
Mr. Kennedy is the lamest of us all; I fancy 
he has always had a contempt for physical 
pain, and yet, at five and thirty, he 1s 
crippled with rheumatism. 

What bad nights we spend very often, 
when, worn out with fatigue, we do not take 
time to build a snow-house, and lie down 
covered with snow, wet, without even caring 
to change our damp clothes, and we spend 
the night in shivering! we must all turn on, 
our sides at once, and rub our backs and feet 
to keep us at all warm. The next morning 
no one is rested, and every one is cross. 

According to the usual custom on ship- 
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board, some more delicate provisions had 
been provided for the use of the cabin; but 
we have shared everything with the crew, 
and always followed the same diet, for which 
T heartily applaud Mr. Kennedy, for, if we 
share the privations of the crew, they will 
be less likely to hang back from other 
difficulties. 

Our experience, although short, has proved 
to me that whatever a man can endure, I can 
endure. It is my settled conviction, that 
will and moral energy can always take the 
place of physical strength, and I trust to 
emerge honourably from these trials: thank 
God! I was not reared in luxury. 

19th [?] January.—This is the stiffest gale 
we have yet encountered ; these dull winter 
days follow and resemble cach other in a 
terribly monotonous way. Although we are 
pretty well inured to cold, we have been 
unable to go out, the wind is so sharp. 
The little schooner, comparatively so warm 
and habitable, quivers beneath the violent 
squalls; she is almost torn out of her bed of 
ice; and it seems as if the wind was deter- 
mined on rooting up our two masts, which, 
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as they stand with their yards amid the 
snow, look like the leafless branches of trees 
in winter. 

21st January.—The gale has at last slack- 
ened, and such is the difference of sensations 
caused by the wind, that, although the ther- 
mometer has fallen from — 10° of Fahrenheit 
to — 26°, we feel as if the temperature had 
risen agreeably. We are all busy with our 
travelling preparations. Next Monday is 
the day appointed, and, notwithstanding our 
state of destitution, there are sufficiently 
good reasons for hastening our departure. 
The ice is broken by every gust of wind; 
but, with this temperature, a few hours’ calm 
is sufficient to freeze it thickly enough to 
enable one to get across the various openings. 
The winter having been tolerably mild, the 
melting of the snow will be early, and in- 
erease the difficulties of our return; more- 
over, and for the same reason, the icebergs in 
the bay will be early in motion, on account 
of the torrents of fresh water poured in by 
the numerous ravines surrounding it. We 
shall take the entire crew with us, and the 
ship will want all her hands; there will be 
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a large quantity of ballast only transportable 
over the ice, as we have but one boat. Our 
wanderings over the hills will be less diffi- 
cult, as the. snow is now hard, and preacnts 
greater facilities for locomotion. 

We must not lose sight of the principal 
object of the expedition. We shall not be 
favoured in exploring still unknown regions, 
as we shall have but little sun; but our 
researches can be made with the greatest 
facility, and this absence of prolonged light 
is what will preserve us from the danger of 
snow-blindness during part of the time that 
we march towards the south. We have cer- 
tainly not come here to divert ourselves and 
be comfortable; and I, for my part, applaud 
Mr. Kennedy highly for his decision and 
intrepidity. 

We used to think that about this time of 
year the inlet would be frozen from shore to 
shore; but it will not be so this year at least, 
and we once more bless Providence; for, if 
we had wintered at Port Bowen, our expe- 
dition could not have been made this month, 
and the year would have been entirely lost 
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to us, as all research would become impossible, 
or at least extremely perilous. 

22nd January.—The thermometer fell this 
morning to — 44° Fahrenheit, one degree 
higher only than the Americans experienced 
last year. Either our mercury is not very 
pure, or our thermometer is inexactly gradu- 
ated; for a certain quantity of this mctal put 
into an carthenware vesscl, but placed on the 
waistcloths, and receiving perhaps a certain 
amount of warmth from the wood of the 
ship, only froze at 42°; and the pain caused 
by its touch was intense. At — 39°, it was 
almost in a melting statc, and by shaking 
the vessel it became perfectly liquid. Our 
northern men consider a very brilliant aurora 
borealis last night, and another one to-day at 
five o’clock, as prognostics of dry, cold wea- 
ther. The wind is never very high, it is 
said, when the temperature is very low; but 
this evening, at — 35°, we had a very rough 
gale from the north-west. The method by 
which we shall pursue our survey southward 
is still undetermined : Mr. Kennedy talked 
the other day of dividing our party into two 
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detachments—one on the eastern, the other 
on the western, coast of Boothia Felix. 

25th Jauuary.—Still the same gale blow- 
ing. A hungry fox shamelessly enters our 
larder; I set the dogs on the trail, and, car- 
ried away by my eagerness, thoughtlessly 
follow them. The sharp cold warns me of 
my imprudence; and, although I have not 
been more than five minutes out, I return 
on board with my nose and cheeks frozen: 
the skin peels off as if I had been scalded. 

26th January.—We must postpone our 
departure until next Monday, because we 
are not ready, and the weather is not suf- 
ficiently settled. The wind having fallen, 
Mr. Kennedy and I go out to examine the 
state of the ice. It is still broken at a little 
distance from the shore, and travels to the 
south, presenting a splendid, perfectly smooth 
floe, of which the ice, impregnated with sea- 
water, 1s wet and slushy, wets the feet 
through in a very few minutes, and renders 
the hauling of boats extremely difficult. The 
prospect is not encouraging, and it is but 
little likely that we shall accomplish all that 
we wish; but I agree with Mr. Kennedy that 
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we must attempt it. It-does not seem likely 
that the inlet will be frozen over this year, 
which increases the chances against us; and 
it was probably the same thing last year. 
For my part, I think that, after deciding to 
set forth, we should close our eyes, and not 
look back until we are far on our way. 

Mr. Smith has made a pair of wire specta- 
cles for each of us. A case has been made 
for our second chronometer, which does not, 
fortunately, seem to have been disturbed by 
our three months’ repose. It will not be pos- 
sible to have exact Greenwich time, on ac- 
count of the great variations which all our 
instruments have undergone in the voyage: 
the one that Mr. Kennedy wears changes its 
time daily, according to the longer or shorter 
period it has been out; but they will be very 
useful for taking observations. 

A fourth change of plan. This time it is 
decided that we shall all start together, the 
seamen and bad walkers accompanying us 
only as far as Brentford Bay. We have 
reckoned that, after passing Cape Bird, the 
Magnetic Pole, Cape Felix, Franklin Point, 
Montreal Island, Pelly Bay, Port Felix, and 
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then ascending the northern coast, we shall 
have made a journey of 1400 miles in the 
space of four months. We shall take good 
care to conceal this from the men, for fear of 
alarming them; for never was such a journcy 
undertaken at this season of the year, espe- 
cially by people as ill supplied as we shall 
be. We must trust to Providence for food 
and clothes ! 

I delight to find in Mr. Kennedy that noble- 
ness of nature I so love and revere, and that 
ardent enthusiasm which alone can overcome 
difficulties. I long for some change which 
shall make me forget the vexations insepa- 
rable from life in common, in this dreadful 
region, amongst men of such dissimilar edu- 
cation and ideas. 

27th January.—The preparations for our 
final journey, and the thousand little things 
of which one does not feel the necessity until 
the last minute, leave us no rest. This is 
one of the great advantages we have over 
the other expeditions, one of whose greatest 
difficulties was the providing employment for 
the men during the winter time. 

The captain is anxious about the ship, and 
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that is easy to understand: it is the natural 
result of that division of employments which 
exists amongst us. I am trying to impress 
the necessity for taking one of our cloak-boats 
with us; otherwise, if we should have to 
cross the two or three chains of lakes which 
divide the two scas south of Port Victoria, 
we may mcet with the greatest difficulties. 

In spring, or rather as soon as the sun has 
appeared, the melting of the snow forms in- 
undations which may close up the paths; the 
lakes overflow, and, mecting over the slightly 
elevated ground which divides them, form a 
small ocean, which might stop us for a long 
while. In addition, as the season will be 
earlier than usual this year, we may be 
stopped at the Magnctic Pole, or on the 
peninsula of Cape Felix, by the uncxpected 
breaking up of the ice. We should there- 
fore, in every casc, be guilty of extreme im- 
providence, and have no right to make any 
complaints hereafter, if we were not to avail 
ourselves of every resource in our power. 

On the whole, and considcring the state 
of the season, I think I should have adopted 
the following plan :—To send depéts of pro- 
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visions from Fury Beach to Brentford Bay 
and Cape Bird; to explore Brentford and 
Cresswell Bays, as well as the west coast 
from the places visited by Sir James Ross in 
1849, to Cape Bird; to send for the boat we 
had left at Fury Beach, and the youyou 
left at Cape Seppings; and to bring these 
boats down to Brentford Bay, if there is a 
passage open; or, if it is possible, to hoist 
them overland on the other side. 

The rocky coasts are always the first to be 
free from ice; therefore we may hope that it 
will be possible to stecr a boat along the 
western coast of Boothia Felix about the 
month of April, and we could then do in two 
days what it would take us ten to do on foot. 

I do not mean to say that the execution of 
this plan would present no difficulties; we 
all know too well the fate of plans quietly 
arranged by the side of a good fire, with 
plenty of food within call. But I foresee 
the obstacles which the melting of the snow, 
fatigue, insufficient food and clothing, and 
snow-blindness, will oppose to our journey 
during the fine weather. 

In any case, we should be quite sure of 
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not losing our boats, whilst at present two 
of them are in danger. However this may 
be, and as I hatc nothing more than being 
perpetually doubtful of success without ever 
attempting anything, I am anxious to be off. 

Foxes are always roaming about near us, 
and we have unfortunately set up no traps, 
because our dogs destroy them; otherwise 
we should have made use of the ingenious 
method employed by Sir James Ross at Port 
Leopold. As these animals traverse great 
distances, every fox taken alive was sct free 
again, bearing a copper collar announcing 
the presence of the ships and the provisions 
deposited in that place. 

30¢h January.—During a clear moment, 
and notwithstanding threats of snow, I have 
carried four cases of pemmican (three hun- 
dred and sixty pounds), and about fifty 
pounds of coal, in'advance upon our future 
road. 

The weather was as mild as it always is 
when the sky is laden with snow; but, on 
the other hand, the snow is so wet and 
yielding, that we had to perform the journey 
twice; so that a distance of eight miles be- 
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came onc of twenty-four. For the first time 
for a long while, the ice adheres to the shore, 
and is pretty smooth as far as the eye can 
reach ; but it also is so slushy that three men 
and our five dogs could hardly drag two 
hundred pounds’ weight along on the sledge. 
Such are the minor troubles which make all 
journeys here so laborious; andit may not be 
uninstructive to see on what a slender thread 
our existence hangs. 

If it is windy and cold, we are frost-bitten ; 
if it is not so cold, we cannot walk. How 
is it possible to do anything with the ele- 
ments conspiring against you ? 

The track of a’hare was found on the spot 
where we deposited our burden. Some tufts 
of yellowish grass, preserved probably by the 
snow, prove that this spot must be a meeting- 
place for herbivorous animals. On my return, 
I am told that partridge tracks have been 
scen on the land. 

olst January.—I went to my November 
observatory, hoping to discover the sun, 
which ought to make its appearance to-day, 
if the refraction is the same. 

Although the atmosphere was pretty clear, 
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the horizon was bathed in a dark mist, which 
concealed the land to the east, and which the 
rays of the sun are as yet unable to pierce. 
But above this mist a few clouds, richly 
tinted with purple, and long trails of light 
converging towards the horizon, indicated 
that the sun was not far off. For the last 
few days, a light has glimmered in through 
our lenticular glasses, and rejoiced the inte- 
rior of our cabin. This thrifty, not to 
say stingy, dispensation of natural light, 
nevertheless revives us, and we feel restored 
to life again. 

2nd February.—A. great quantity of snow 
has been falling ever since yesterday. The 
wind has become easterly as well as higher, 
and this causes a corresponding rise of the 
thermometer—snow being a bad conductor 
of heat. This is a fresh vexation, as we can- 
not now set out until another gale of wind 
has either blown this snow away or drifted 
and hardened it. Our impatience is all the 
greater, because it is indispensable for us to 
know in good time whether our plan of 
operations is possible, or whether we must 
change it entirely. 

I 2 
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I am now convinced that we shall find 
some of Sir John Franklin’s men amongst 
the Esquimaux of Boothia Felix, or at any 
rate some trace of their passage there. If 
the men lost their officers, they would pro- 
bably prefer remaining with the natives, 
having no idea of the distances or the forma- 
tion of the coast, and being ignorant of the 
position of Fury Beach, and of the fact that 
boats had been left at Port Elizabeth. 

5th February.—Snow has fallen for the 
last two days, and this is perhaps the first 
real fall of snow that we have seen this 
winter. What strange beings we are, and 
how well Bossuct might have added a chap- 
ter, headed ‘‘ Des Voyageurs Arctiques,” to 
his ‘‘ Histoire des Variations !”? During the 
last month we have done nothing but lament 
the interminable gales which kept us here; 
and now our only cry is, “‘ A gale! a gale! 
—my kingdom for a gale!” 

I am very much out of humour on account 
of an accident which is irreparable here. 
The pocket chronometer I carried fell down, 
stopped, and we are thus deprived of half our 
resources; but, as we shall only take a sex- 
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tant with us on account of the weight, a 
second chronometer would have been of no 
use but as means of verification. 

Tth February.—Several of our sportsmen 
have gone in quest of ptarmigan tracks; but 
the snow, which is in some places several 
feet deep, deprives of security all but those 
who have snow-shoes. One of the latter 
killed four partridges out of the six he 
flushed. The return of these birds, or rather 
their reappearance, looks like a favourable 
omen; I say reappearance, because it seems 
that the partridges, at least, pass the winter 
buried under the snow, and in a probably 
torpid condition. Several burrows were secn 
by Mr. Leask in Wolsternholme Sound. One 
or two large crows have also been seen. What 
puzzles us 1s to know what they feed on. The 
ptarmigan’s stomachs contained the buds of 
the dwarf-willow, or of the dwarf-birch. 

Mr. Kennedy saw the sun yesterday from 
the top of the hills east of the bay. We have 
verified that the thickness of the ice free 
from snow is five feet in the bay close to 
the ship. 


10th February.—One day it snows, the next 
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day the wind blows, the following day it 
snows again; so thatif this continues we are’ 
likely to remain here a long while. Three 
foxes have been caught by our dogs in the 
last few days, and their success gives them 
a spirit of which they secm proud; the result 
of their chasc is mostly announced by them- 
selves: they leap about us in a state of 
excitemcnt if they have performed some feat 
during the night, and lead us immediately 
to their victim. 

The poor foxes are clothed in their white 
winter fur; their black eyes and noses alone 
seem to project from this perfectly spotless 
coat, and there is nothing more graceful than 
the movements of these animals (when they 
are not exhausted by hunger), as they sport 
with the efforts of our most active dogs, and 
distance them in a few bounds. A strong 
north-west wind sweeps down the snows 
amassed upon the hill-tops, and the torrents 
which roll over the cliffs to the south of the 
bay form a cataract of cnormous thickness, 
which falls at a great distance from the per- 
pendicular wall. 

12¢h February.—The hardened snow splits, 
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and emits a cracking sound of an evening, 
quite independently of the aurora borealis ; 
indeed, I belicve the aurora borealis has 
nothing to do with this accompaniment, the 
origin of which is not known. The various 
explanations given to me scem all the more 
strange, because, unlike every other physical 
question, the cause has been sought before 
the existence of the phenomenon was asccr- 
tained. Reading, dancing, our artist Mr. 
James Smith’s violin, and the organ given by 
Prince Albert, constitute our usual evening 
amusements. 

14th ebruary.—We have returned from a 
little excursion which nearly cost us dear. 
Yesterday morning Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Andcr- 
son, the carpenter, Andrew Irvine, and my- 
self, set out with the intention of carrying 
forward another portion of our provisions. 
The weather did not look very fine, but pre- 
eisely on that account, and not to scem to 
draw back, I joined the party, which Mr. 
Kennedy himself commanded. The snow, 
still very yielding outside the bay, made the 
road very fatiguing as far as the little depdt 
I had formed the preceding weck; but the 
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ice being strong and whole, we added our 
provisions, and carried two miles further five 
cases of pemmican (four hundred and fifty 
pounds), six gallons of spirits of wine (seventy- 
five pounds), and four muskets; as much, in 
short, as our dogs could draw. The gradual 
darkness and the increasing thickness of the 
snowdrift had been warning us for some 
time that our return would be no easy 
matter. 

We had no sooner set our faces to the wind 
than we were all violently frostbitten ; fortu- 
nately the wind fella little, and, rubbing our 
faces incessantly with snow, we slowly began 
our road towards Batty Bay. By the time 
we reached the south point of the bay it was 
quite dark. Having eaten nothing since the 
morning but a picce of biscuit without water, 
for fear of losing time, we were all very ex- 
hausted, and lay down by turns on the 
sledge. Fearing lest we should not be able to 
proceed any further, we proposed covering 
ourselves over with a buffalo robe (only one 
between five of us), or lying down in the 
snow as best we could, or returning to the 
spot where our provisions were; it was, 
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however, decided that the best plan was to 
continue our road. 

When we left the south side of the bay, 
the darkness was so intense that the opposite 
shore, only a mile distant, became invisible ; 
and the wind, changing every minute, ceased 
to help to guide us; so that we wandered at 
random until, in a momentary gleam of light, 
the Polar star showed us the direction we 
were to take. This helped us to reach the 
north coast of the bay; but, once there, we 
could not distinguish if we were to the east 
or west of the ship: even on the shore, at 
the foot of the lofty hills which surround it, 
these very hills, buried in snow or hidden 
by the drift, were undistinguishable; and 
after following for a short time, which 
appeared a very long one to us, the direction 
which we fancied the best, we had to retrace 
our steps, on discovering that we had got out 
of the bay. 

We had still to face the gale: our dogs, worn 
out with fatigue, lay down, and although we 
let them loose, they would not move or 
attempt to guide us; perhaps they had lost 
their way as completely as we had. The men 
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who made up our party were half beside 
themselves and dejected at the uncertainty 
of our position ; everything combined to make 
our prospect anything but a pleasant one. 
Every five minutes we stopped to rub our 
faces and melt the snow which stuck our 
eyelids together; the stones of the beach, 
which we did not dare to leave for fear of 
losing our way, cut our feet to picces. Poor 
Mr. Anderson slipped every moment from one 
stone to another, and we were obliged to lead 
him by the hand. Fortunately, those of our 
dogs who were loose found one of their pre- 
vious tracks, and, followed by those still 
harnessed to the sledge, sct off at a gallop, 
proving that we were at last in the right 
path, which revived our courage. Following 
the windings of the bay, we reached our 
powder magazine, which we should have 
missed, though only a few yards from us, 
had it not been that an oar, the colour of 
which stood out against the snow, called our 
attention to it. 

The ship, at two hundred yards from the 
powder magazine, was not visible; but, by 
forming a parallel line along the shore, and 
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keeping in sight of one another, we got on 
board at last, and were warmly welcomed 
and congratulated by all our men, who were 
very uncasy on our account. It was ten 
o’clock, and, as it was about five when we 
reached the other side of the bay, we had 
been five hours wandering and turning about 
the ship. They had been the morc alarmed 
on board because the two dogs arrived about 
nine o’clock, bringing with them no note or 
indication whatsoever of our position. 

Ourselves once in safety, we began to 
think of our poor dogs, who had been, no 
doubt, kept back by the sledge, which pro- 
bably stuck fast in the icebergs on the coast ; 
but the storm was too violent for a man 
to be sent out of the ship, our strongest 
light being invisible at a distance of twenty 
yards. 

All night the wind blew with increasing 
vehemence, which told plainly cnough what 
would have become of us if Providence had 
not guided our steps. Fortunately, this 
morning, during a temporary lull, the dogs 
were found stuck fast, as we supposed, and 
so entangled in the traces that they could not 
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get on. We could not help envying the 
facility with which these poor animals bear 
the rigours of such a climate. 

Thank God! both men and beasts are now 
safe and sound ; the former, however, obliged 
to acknowledge their inferiority by the nu- 
merous marks they bear on their faces and 
hands. Notwithstanding this slight incon- 
venience, we cannot be too thankful to that 
Divine mercy which protects us through these 
various dangers. To be in the least distant 
from the ship may at any moment become 
fatal; and these little excursions are even 
more dangerous than a real journey, in which 
you are provided against every emergency. 

Andrew Irvine nearly fainted before reach- 
ing the south point. The doctor tells us that 
three of our companions were so despairing, 
that they were repeating their prayers as 
they went along. This morning, having 
started with four men in search of clothing 
which had fallen off the sledge, I recognised 
the spot where we landed last night, quite 
close to the heap of stones piled up on the 
north point, about three hundred yards from 
the ship, 
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After such undertakings, the desire most 
keenly felt is the desire for sleep. 

We can hardly help laughing when we 
look at our grotesque, swollen faces and the 
bruises, which make us look as if we had 
been fighting. The doctor feared, for a mo- 
ment, that Mr. Kennedy’s nose was com- 
pletely frozen. Jam, thank God! the least 
disabled one of the party, owing to the con- 
stant attention I paid to keeping every ex- 
posed part constantly warm, not fearing even 
to take off my mittcns in order to do so; and 
I am proclaimed an experienced traveller ! 
A little intelligence and moral force soon 
give this experience, and make me hopeful 
for future expeditions. After all, we are in 
the hands of Him who watches over all his 
creatures; but we must help ourselves a 
little. 

Our men have spent the winter a little 
more confined than perhaps was right, but 
not without being employed in work ren- 
dered necessary by our state of destitution. 
The consequence of this prolonged imprison- 
ment has been to make them more suscep- 
tible to cold: it is possible to familiarise the 
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epidermis to this low temperature, cven if it 
cannot be made quite invulnerable; but, do 
what you will, especially with the sailors, 
they always manage things in their own 
way, and their clothing, exercise, and health 
can never be too closely watched, even at 
the risk of their finding this watching trou- 
blesome. 

We have found on the snow the recent 
tracks of a bear going southwards, and have 
secn two crows. The foxes had opened our 
sack of coal, and tried to break open the 
pemmican cases; but it is probable they 
burnt themselves, for sheets of tin stick to 
the skin like glue. 

15th February—Myr. Kennedy is kept in 
bed by a violent inflammation of the cheek 
and eyelids. When the snow which gets 
under the cyclids melts, and gums the eye- 
lashes together, they get pulled out; and 
this infallibly produces inflammation. At 
ten minutes to eleven, the sun has for the 
first time made its appearance southward of 
the bay, hailed with hearty cheers ; its whole 
disc has risen above the hills. We had not 
seen it since the 30th of October, on board 
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the vossel; so that it remained hid one hun- 
dred and eight days from the Prince Albert, 
though we ought to have seen it yesterday, 
and even the day before, if the weather had 
been favourable. Its rays are still without 
heat, more so, I could almost imagine, than 
the moonlight of Mozambique, if natural phi- 
losophers did not assert the contrary; but 
they are not the less welcome; and I now 
perfectly comprchend the worship paid to 
the great luminary by certain tribes, and 
the festivals in its honour instituted by the 
ancient Scandinavians. 

18th February.—I went with six men last 
Monday to build a snow-house at the south 
point, and left there means for kindling a 
good fire. Such a shelter would many a 
time have got us out of difficulty, if it 
had been sooner constructed; and I think 
the measure generally commendable: it 
would be a useful exercise for the men at 
the beginning of winter. Remarkable effect 
of vertical light. 

19th February.—The plan of our intended 
excursion is changed. Captain Kennedy 
thinks it will be impossible for us to accom- 
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plish the expedition on foot; and it is at 
present decided that we shall only go to the 
Magnetic Pole. I think this an advisable 
change; only it is proposed to return by the 
same route, then to take the boat or boats, 
go back to Brentford Bay, and launch them 
on the lakes of Boothia: but I propose, in 
going for the boats to Port Leopold, to com- 
pass North Somerset; then, descending by 
Cape Walker, to explore the lands seen by 
Sir James Ross in 1849, and to return to 
Brentford Bay after having pushed on as far 
south as Victoria Land and the coast east- 
ward of the Coppermine River. According 
to my plan, we should go on foot as far as 
Cape Isabella, and return by Port Felix, 
Victoria, and Elizabeth: in that way we 
should soon know, at least, if any of the 
unfortunate wrecked men were among the 
Esquimaux. 

20th February.—We collect near the ship 
about thirty tons of stones for ballast. The 
vessel being lightened by our winter con- 
sumption, the pressure of the ice will tend 
to heave it up more and more; and then it 
is evident that, being empty, it would be 
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less able to resist the outward pressure which 
may take place when the thaw comes. Our 
FEsquimau sledge, the under part of which 
has been smeared with a mixture of oatmeal 
porridge and snow, does wonders on this 
smooth ice; and the dogs haul nearly a 
ton weight, without difficulty, at every 
trip. 

22nd February.—Y esterday we had a little 
gale, during which the foxes came about us 
as usual in search of shelter, and because, no 
doubt, they had scented further off the sa- 
voury exhalations from the ship. One of 
them was killed by us, and another by one 
of our dogs, which ran it down in a few 
minutes. The weather has improved, and 
the gleams of light that lately were confined 
to the summits of the hills, now flood their 
slopes exposed to the south. The sun chases 
the shadows that yesterday disputed the 
ground with him, and yielded only step by 
step: everything wears a smiling aspect; and, 
, but that we miss the songs of birds, we might 
fancy ourselves in more favoured regions. 
All is glittering round us, and no one thinks 
of remarking the absence of all vegetation. 

VOL. II. K 
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Thermometer at noon, on board in the shade, 
— 9° Fahrenheit; in the open air, — 26°. 

23rd February.—We are making our pre- 
parations for to-morrow. Only six men will 
accompany us; the indolent and the conva- 
lescent will not join us till some days later ; 
and as, after all, this determination was 
necessary, I rejoice that it has been resolutely 
taken. J am impatient to sec ourselves 
entered at last upon the more active part of 
our expedition, and an end thereby put to 
all the petty vexations of a life so full of 
fears and torments of all sorts. 

Zodiacal or vertical light, with a remark- 
able parhelion in the sun’s vertical, sur- 
mounted by two arcs like horns, and joimed 
to the sun’s disc by a perpendicular train. 

28th February.—After being detained last 
Tuesday by bad weather, we at last set off 
with our two casks and our five dogs, intend- 
ing to stop as long as necessary, to carry 
away all the provisions we have deposited at 
various times on the coast. We encamped 
the first night about thirteen miles from our 
ship. There I collected, on Thursday morn- 
ing, the several deposits between that point 
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and Batty Bay; and at ten o’clock, under 
Captain Kennedy’s direction, we carried the 
whole nine miles further, and returned to 
sleep in the same snow-house. On Friday 
morning I go on board to take charge of the 
rest of the men, and lead them to Fury 
Beach, where Captain Kennedy expects to 
have arrived some days before me. Though 
the north wind blows fresh in my teeth, I 
set out the more gaily because Captain Ken- 
nedy has asked me if I was willing to return 
alone; and as, even among experienced tra- 
vellers, it is considered very imprudent to 
go any distance whatever, except in groups 
of at least two, this confidence in my address 
makes me rather proud; but on arriving on 
board I make no boast of having let one of 
my thumbs be frostbitten. Immediately on 
my arrival the doctor tells me, what I knew 
already, that Captain Kennedy had left sealed 
instructions, in case of his death, transferring 
the command to me, and a letter addressed 
to myself, containing a medal. It is one 
of those which Lady Franklin had struck 
for the expedition; and already, in Novem- 
ber, Captain Kennedy assured me he could 
K 2 
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not begin the distribution better than with 
me, &c. &. I am much touched by this 
attention on the part of this brave and good 
commander. 

Some of the men left on board have not 
recovered the effects of our expedition on the 
13th; others are suffering under obstinate 
dysentery; and Adamson, our dog-driver, 
has a toe frozen. Captain Kennedy himself 
has his face still covered with scars; but as- 
suredly he is not a man to hang back, and I 
know not who could complain when he thus 
sets the example. 

We saw a crow on the day of our depar- 
ture: these birds are our only faithful com- 
panions during the whole winter. On what 
do they live? 

29th February.—Our preparations are com- 
pleted; and if the gale, which bellows more 
than ever, will but give me a moment’s re- 
spite, I shall still have time to take the last 
provident measures to-morrow morning. A 
few hardships will soon have broken in our 
novices; and the best way is to push them 
forward, sure as I am that, once in the midst 
of the stream, they will strike out vigorously. 
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I have succeeded in banishing from my mind 
all anxiety for the future. A glance at those 
dear written souvenirs of France, a hearty 
prayer in the evening, and then come what 
may. My days are numbered, and nothing 
will happen without God’s permission. 

In the course of the day the thermometer 
rose to + 22° in the sun, and +10° in the 
shade; so that the snow covering our tent 
fell in incessant drops of rain: the interior of 
our snow-houses is also covered with water. 
What a fortunate year it would be for a ship 
in search of the north-west passage; and how 
glad I should be to be on board one of the 
vessels of Collinson’s expedition, with Cap- 
tain M‘Clure! But here the temperature is 
a bad chance the more for our pedestrian 
journey. 

2nd March.—I have been detained these 
two days by a gale of wind from the north, 
which leaves us not without uneasiness as 
to the discomforts of poor Captain Kennedy 
and his men. I hope, however, that they 
have made for Somerset House; otherwise I 
fear the effect of such a beginning on the 
moral of our men. Their stock of coal was 
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exhausted when I quitted them, the foxes 
having eaten the sack I had carried forward 
in advance; but, luckily, they have plenty 
of spirits of wine. A cold dict very soon 
causes cramps in the stomach ; besidés, it 18 
impossible to get water otherwise than by 
melting snow. This is a fact of which peo- 
ple unacquainted with these barbarous re- 
gions have no notion, and they imagine that 
the snow is as easy to swallow as in our com- 
paratively mild winters. The enormous dif- 
ference of temperature between the intestines 
and the snow, or the outer air, eauses a sort 
of suffocation, or rather a sensation of intole- 
rable burning. 

The sun is already very powerful, and the 
reverberation from the snow distressed us all 
on the 26th, though we took great pleasure 
in observing the splendid parabola of rain- 
bow hues, marching before us like the fiery 
pillar before the tribes of Isracl. Iam quite 
put out to see so little enthusiasm in some of 
our companions, who seem not to have fore- 
seen that a service like ours could not be 
accomplished except by surmounting a great 
number of obstacles, and enduring some hard- 
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ships. O! if they all had Captain Ken- 
nedy’s energy and resolution, we might do a 
great deal. 

If Captain Kennedy would take my advice 
we should use all our people only as carriers, 
to form a large depdét at Brentford Bay, by 
small portions taken successively and from 
point to point along the coast. Then taking 
two of the best men and our dogs, we should 
proceed as well as possible to the accomplish- 
ment of our task. I am decidedly of opinion 
that small detachments only are capable of 
acting, especially with dogs; for a dog does 
not need so much food as a man, and wants 
neither fuel, nor cooking utensils, nor bed- 
ding, nor shelter of any kind; so calculating 
that each man would carry or drag a weight 
equivalent to that of his own baggage, and 
that a dog draws a hundred pounds on a 
sledge, which is the average; our dogs would 
draw five hundred pounds of food, which, at 
the rate of nine or ten pounds a-day for five 
dogs and four men, would make it possible 
for us to travel thirty days, reckoning from 
the last depdt; and as the weight would 
diminish faster than our strength, it is certain 
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that the thing could be done; whereas with 
a party of twelve men the force is expended 
in drawing camping and other materials, and 
four or five hours are requisite for preparing 
meals and suitable quarters. 

In fine, God grant us his aid! We have 
need of it. 


30th May.—Here we are, once more on 
board, the exploring party in good health, 
relatively speaking, and all safe and sound, 
or nearly so. Unfortunately the case is not 
quite the same with those we left behind us; 
they having suffered from scurvy. Thank 
God, however, there have been no deaths; and 
now that we are all together, and our spirits 
raised again, it will not be long before the 
invalids are completely cured. For my 
part, my heart is full and overflowing with 
gratitude to Him who has preserved and 
sustained us in our various perils, and who 
has saved me, doubtless, in order to return 
me to my family and to the happiness of 
embracing those who are so dear to me: 
(Psalm ciii.) 

31st May.— We ourselves have not been 
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exempt from scurvy, but have been attacked 
by it in a slight degree compared with those 
we left on board. The causes have evidently 
been the bad state of the ship’s provisions, 
the moisture that prevailed during the winter, 
and, above all, the want of sufficient exercise 
from October to March; but, fortunately, the 
malady is not without a remedy, and we may 
hope that Providence, who has hitherto pro- 
tected us in so signal a manner, will not for- 
sake us. Of all our invalids the one who 
gives me most uneasiness, and whose share 
of sickness I have often during our absence 
wished I could take, is excellent old Mr. 
Hepburn, for whom I feel the greatest 
respect and vencration; but I am sure that 
the anxiety which was long felt by all on 
our account has had the greatest share in his 
illness, and that now he will quickly recover. 
Knowing the small quantity of provisions we 
had taken with us, most regarded us as men 
they were never more to see, especially as a 
party of four men who returned four days ago 
from Fury Beach, did not announce our 
coming. But at last here we are, arrived 
from Port Leopold, a point directly opposite 
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to that from which we were expected. A 
truce, then, to our respective inquietudes ; 
and let us think of nothing but rendering 
thanks to the Creator of all things, whose 
guardian hand has raised us as often as our 
tottering feet have stumbled. 

During our absence I regularly kept a 
journal every day, which I here insert, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
EXPLORATION OF THE LAND. 


4th March—Tux weather is not much 
better, but every day that separates us from 
our companions secms to me lost; and, as I 
do not think we can count much on finer 
days at this season, I have determined to 
make a start. We shall find quarters ready 
made along our route; and, that part of the 
labour being saved us, I think we must take 
the rest as it comes. Five sailors (Magnus 
M‘Currus, Linklater, Irvine, Adamson, and 
Kenneth, the carpenter), R. Grate, the 
boatswain, and Mr. Anderson, the third of- 
ficer, form the little caravan placed under my 
orders. Two sledges contain our baggage 
and a small stock of provisions. Superior 
portion of a halo, and a horizontal parhelion. 
Reached the first camping-ground after 
marching eight hours, 
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5th March.—Fine weather ; wind from the 
south. After ten hours’ march, reached the 
second camp station, situated thirteen miles 
from the first. I find a little note from Cap- 
tain Kennedy, telling me he has been detained 
there by the last gale, and that we shall find 
on the road a depét of five cases of pemmican, 
four gallons of spirits of wine, and muskets. 
A parhelion without a halo. 

6th March—F¥ine weather. The refrac- 
tion is such at the rising of the sun, that the 
vertical diameter of its disc appears to be but 
half as long as the horizontal diameter, thus 
giving it the appearance of a very elongated 
elipse. My men, who are somewhat fa- 
tigued, cry out beforehand against taking 
with us the additional burthen announced to 
us; but I have found, as under many other 
circumstances, that it was better to say no- 
thing to them of what I intended to do: and 
after reaching our third encampment, situ- 
ated six miles from the second, I had some 
tea made; and when they were somewhat, 
cheered by the refreshing beverage, I ex- 
plained to them that this jeb would have to 
be done sooner or later, and that to postpone 
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it would only increase its difficulty ; the day, 
too, was favourable; and, in fine, I had the 
satisfaction of seeing all our provisions within 
one day’s march only of Fury Beach. This 
encampment is that at which we were stopped 
in January; and, after breaking in through 
the roof, we found the house we had cut out 
of a bank of snow in so dilapidated a state 
that we had to make fresh excavations. Our 
work was somewhat like that of miners; for- 
tunately, our ground was not hard, and came 
away easily enough without blasting. A 
parhelion and portion of a halo. 

7th March.—¥ ine weather. At one in the 
afternoon I had the pleasure of shaking hands 
with Captain Kennedy, whom I found, as 
well as the rest, in good health. We were 
not looked for before the end of next week, 
_and he complimented me on my activity and 
zeal. They were detained several days at the 
second encampment, where, after exhausting 
their spirits of wine, they were obliged to 
burn the tent-posts left there in January. 
An avalanche, which would have crushed 
them under its fragments had it been nearer, 
fell at a little distance from their encamp- 
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ment. With the exception of frostbites, 
which must be expected at this season, they 
are all in good condition. At the place 
where we halted in January, and at several 
points on the coast, we had to cut steps with 
our hatchets in the banks of snow, which we | 
could not have passed otherwise, their faces 
were so stecp. Somerset House appears to 
be no comfortable asylum, at least in its pre- 
sent state, and the three days they had 
passed there appeared to them very cold. 
Fortunatcly, Captain Kennedy does not give 
them time to grow torpid, and will certainly 
show them the way to keep warm with work. 
No one has visited these places since our- 
selves; and this time the notice left by 
Lieutenant Robinson has been found, on a 
post at some distance from the house, where 
the darkness had hindered us from seeing it. 

8th March—wWe are all employed in re- 
building Somerset House, which is not so 
easy as in 1832. The word house would 
lead one to expect a shelter of some sort or 
other ; but the fact is, that the thing so called 
—once perhaps appropriately—now consists 
of nothing but a framework of spars, covered 
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with a rotten and tattered sail, which would 
have been blown away piecemeal but for a 
heap of ropes lying upon it. Fortunately, 
the house was made large enough for a resi- 
dence of several months; and, although we 
are almost as numerous as was Sir John 
Ross’s crew, by contenting ourselves with 
half the space, we find scraps of sails enough 
to enclose the portion formerly reserved for 
the officers. A wall of snow from six to ten 
feet thick, rising to the roof, barely serves 
to secure us from a blast that seems to make 
a sport of tormenting us; and we have to 
heap coal on coal in the two stoves which 
have been found and repaired, before we can 
feel anything like warmth. Fuel 1s,” for- 
tunately, abundant; ten tons of stone coal, 
remains of barrels, masts, &c., lying on the 
beach. 

A double halo, the outer are being distinct 
to an extent of only 30° on each side of the 
horizontal diameter. 

Sum total:—The state of the provisions 
found here is such that they may furnish a 
reserve against the return of those who are 
to go forward. A considerable quantity of 
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preserved vegetables, soups, flour, and sugar, 
some barrels of lime-juice, and several bar- 
rels of dried peas, are perfectly sound. Un- 
fortunately the ropes, many of which have 
been left lying on the ground, are no longer 
fit for anything but to make oakum. Lances, 
harpoons, and other fishing utensils, small 
shot, grape, knives, articles of barter, &c. 
&c., testify the solicitude with which the 
Fairy and Hecla had been fitted out, and the 
care with which, amidst the bustle and anxie- 
ties of a shipwreck, Sir Edward Parry had 
everything landed which he could not carry 
away. As I observed in January, Sir John 
Ross owed to this care a considerable stock 
of provisions in 1829, and the existence of 
his crew in 1832—33. Of the two maho- 
gany boats which lay here, one is quite de- 
cayed and unserviceable; the other may be 
repaircd, after being well caulked, for the 
oakum has started out of all the seams. 
This seems to be an effect of dry cold, which 
acts on the wood im the same way as exces- 
sive heat in temperate regions. 

We have made ourselves beds, in which 
we lie two and two, by forming a sort of 
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frames, to which we fasten a network of 
ropes; but the smoke is such that we are 
forced to cut a hole in the roof, which is far 
from contributing to our comfort. 

Several of our men are ill, or say 80; one 
alleging an incurable affection of the lungs, 
another rheumatism, or pains that nail him 
to his berth. Captain Kennedy thinks he 
detects in these latter too manifest a want of 
good will, and a wish to shirk the evils of 
our excursion. He warns them that he will 
take with him none but men who are re- 
solved to do their duty, according to the 
measure of their strength; but that nothing 
can change his determination; and that if he 
and I are left alone, alone we will march to 
the accomplishment of our enterprise. I 
was not present at these explanations, but I 
am very glad to find that Captain Kennedy 
knows how determined I am to aid and sup- 
port him with all my efforts. 

Not one day has the weather hitherto been 
favourable for observations, and yesterday, 
Wednesday, it blew strongly from the south, 
the thermometer at — 20° Fahrenheit. I was 
setting to work when, on taking up my 
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sextant, I saw in the mirror that my two 
cheeks were frost bitten all over, and there- 
upon I pitched the observations to the devil. 
It is certainly easy, seated in a comfortable 
arm-chair by the side of a good fire, to 
arrange plans of expeditions, and then when 
they come back, to criticise what has been 
done, and complain of the paucity of the 
results obtained. But send these fine gentle- 
men here, set them to work, and Ict them 
say whether the smallest things, which at a 
distance scem so easy to accomplish, are not 
attended with difficultics enough to rebut the 
most patient and well-disposed. 

12th March.—The provisions found eis 
consist solely of vegetables, and many of our 
-men are beginning to feel the effects of a 
diet exclusively of that kind. On the other 
hand, we cannot touch upon our reserves 
already, without running short for our excur- 
sion. Captain Kennedy has, consequently, 
resolved to send me on board with five men 
(G. Smith, M‘Currus, Webb, Grate, and 
Linklater), two sledges, and four dogs, to 
get a further supply of salt provisions, pem- 
mican and biscuit ; the biscuit found at Fury 
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beach being too damaged to be fit for use. 
After a rapid march of five hours we reached 
the second encampment. 

13th March.—Fine weather; cold. We 
halted at the first encampment to repair it, 
and at six in the afternoon we arrived on 
board, having this day marched five and 
twenty miles. 

The bear-skins and other specimens left 
by Ross or Parry’s expedition are all in the 
most deplorable state. 

During our absence, the four men left on 
board have had enough to do in drying the 
damp berths of our companions and the 
cabin. What will be the effects of the con- 
stant humidity in which many of us have 
thus lived? What I have read in accounts 
of voyages, and my own experience, make 
me apprehensive of them; but the mischief, 
whatever it be, is done, and it will be time 
enough to think of it when it appears. They 
have been visited by a bear, which must have 
taken notice for some time of the meat 
placed on a platform outside the vessel to 
clear it of salt. Gun-shots, fired at sundry 
times, were powerless against the temptation 
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of a savoury meal ;——-pigs’ feet and quarters 
of beef, master bear !—and when the animal 
could do no better, he came, several days in 
succession, and lay down on the ice, not far 
from the ship, to feast his eyes upon the 
tempting meat. Our men watched for him, 
and on the night of the 8th of March they 
saw him approach stealthily, and spring with 
the agility of a cat upon the scaffold, whick 
was more than four fect above the snow. 
Their guns were ready this time, and a ter- 
rible howl told that the robber had been 
punished. It was impossible, and perhaps 
dangerous, to pursue him in the dark; but 
next day a long track of blood, and the 
marks of a broken leg and of many falls on 
the snow, showed that he had received a 
mortal wound. A number of foxes were 
upon his track, no doubt promising them- 
selves an abundant quarry. Such is the 
effrontery of thesc animals that one day, 
whilst the bear was lying on the ice gnaw- 
ing the remains of his thefts, one of them 
came up in play, threw itself upon the 
bear, and did not run till it had received 
a stroke of the paw,and a significant growl. 
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One blue and two white foxes have been 
killed. The latter are beginning to drop 
their winter coat, and some grey hairs appear 
through their white fur. Our men have 
taken advantage of the absence of the dogs 
to set fox-traps, but hitherto without success. 

14th March.—Light brecze from the south- 
west in the morning; clear weather; in the 
afternoon calm. At cight p.m. the thermo- 
meter is at 46°, and one of them asserts that 
at ten o’clock he saw it mark 48°. It is 
calm, and the cold felt outside the ship is 
by no means piercing or disagreeable. One 
whole day is spent in cleaning, washing, and 
other preparations for departure ; for, though 
hitherto I have made it a point scrupulously 
to observe Sunday, I think it right to take 
it on my own responsibility to break the 
laws of the Sabbath under our present cir- 
cumstances. I must here remark, that the 
English constitution recognises and _pre- 
scribes the right of repose on Sunday for 
everybody ; nevertheless, I have encountered 
no opposition on the part of the men placed 
under my orders. 

16th March,—The bad weather has again 
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disappointed me, and delayed our departure. 
This evening and yesterday the aurora bore- 
alis has been visible. 

17th March.—The wind having shifted to 
the north-west, I decided on starting, not- 
withstanding the force of the wind and the 
drift we received on our backs. I remarked, 
with pleasure, that those we were leaving 
behind were not unmoved as they squeezed 
our hands; but, to dispose them by my ex- 
ample to cheerfulness and alacrity, I gave 
the signal for three hurrahs, in John Bull 
fashion. All things considered, it is they 
who are to be pitied for remaining behind. 
Captain Leask, Mr. Hepburn, the doctor, and 
the cook, now compose the crew of the little 
Prince Alveri, and they will have a hard task 
to preserve themselves from the attacks of 
ennui. Only one man, gifted with perhaps 
too prominent a nose, complains of frost- 
bites. Slept at the first encampment. 

18th March.— We are wakened rather 
earlier than we should have hiked. One of 
our dogs, pursued by the others, took refuge 
on the roof of our snow-house, broke it in, 
and fell down amongst us, bringing with him 
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a considerable amount of snow. The poor 
animal looks so silly and amazed, that we 
repress our first impulse of annoyance, and, 
profiting by our early rising, we reach the 
third encampment the same day. 

19th March.—At eleven o’clock this morn- 
ing, I once more had the pleasure of surpris- 
ing Mr. Kennedy by our prompt return. 
Foxes, no longer kept at a distance by the 
dogs, have paid our friends frequent visits ; 
seven have been killed, as well as a white 
hare and two partridges, or willow-birds. 
Bears of every size have likewise been prowl- 
ing about the neighbourhood. The following 
statement will show how tame the Arctic fox 
is :—-One which had been caught alive, was 
adorned with a copper collar, bearing an in- 
scription, and dismissed with as much noise 
as possible, amidst everything which might 
terrify him; and, in spite of all this, he re- 
turned the next day to the same place to 
take his chance of being killed. Several 
times, when the dogs did not see them, or 
were not chasing them, they seemed to take 
but little heed of the presence of man, run- 
ning, leaping, hiding behind an iceberg or a 
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heap of snow, and looking on which side the 
enemy was, only having recourse to flight 
when danger became too immiment. The 
Americans, during their wintering in the 
pack, could not get rid of two foxes they had 
on board, and which ended by dying in the 
hold; they are decidedly the most graceful 
and gentle animals in this region. Last Sun- 
day Mr. Kennedy examined the road in a 
southern direction; it appears to be excellent, 
the ice looking smooth and accessible as far 
as the eye can reach from the tops of the 
hills. 

23rd March.—We were certainly favoured, 
for our return has been followed by a con- 
tinuation of bad weather, which would have 
hindered us considerably had it overtaken us 
on the road. The last few days have been 
spent in preparations for a final departure ; 
such as repairing our sledges—two of which 
threaten to fall to pieces—making shoes, &c., 
and all the occupations of Arctic travellers, 
not very amusing, but at least new to me. 
We find comfort in the bad weather, which is 
annoying us, by hoping that it will perhaps 
take the place of the equinoctial gales, which 
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we must expect. An oven now adds its heat 
to that of the two stoves, which we are some- 
times obliged to keep in all night; two men 
arc constantly employed baking necessary 
supplies for our journey. 

24th March.—For the first time I have 
taken satisfactory observations. The snow- 
drift, even more than the cold, has hitherto 
been a constant impediment. I took these 
observations at the foot of the grave of Sir 
John Ross’s carpenter. This grave 1s formed 
by a pile of stones heaped round the coffin, 
the frozen earth being so hard that the sailors 
had been unable to break it. 

26th March.—This morning the refraction 
is so great, that we mistake a fox lying on 
the summit of a small rock near us for a bear, 
whose limbs and movements we each think 
we can discern through a telescope. We 
divide into two parties, cach of which is to 
attack him on a different side; and armed, 
the one with guns or pistols, the other with 
harpoons or bayoncts; when suddenly the 
animal scampers away with a swiftness of 
which the bear is incapable; and Mr. J. 
Smith, having started in pursuit, soon brings 
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back an unfortunate fox, who pays dearly for 
our mistake. In the afternoon, a real bear 
1s pursued as far as the moveable ice, upon 
. which it is 1mpossible to follow it. 

I have omitted to mention that the sea- 
floe has been constantly scparated from the 
land-floe by a stream of running water, the 
width of which varies with the force and 
direction of the wind. This stream does not 
appear to enter far south. 

27th and 28th March.—Heavy westerly 
gale and snow-drift. Our preparations are 
ended, and to-morrow morning we shall set 
off, if the weather is favourable. Sunday is 
devoted to rest and prayer, as it has always 
been, unless circumstances have occurred to 
prevent it. It is not only on account of the 
moral reflex which religious observances na- 
turally cast upon officers, but more especially 
because I feel impelled thereto by the inward 
voice of my conscience, that I like from time 
to time to take refuge in prayer. 

A week ago, I accomplished my twenty- 
sixth year; in the last ten years I have 
passed through more dangers than men of 
my age usually meet with. I have passed 
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safely through those trials; and when I speak 
of my lucky star, or of predestination, I do 
not mean that I place my confidence in any- 
thing astrological; that would be too absurd 
and too impious. No; my confidence is 
placed higher; I do not believe that Provi- 
dence has guided and sustained me hitherto 
to abandon me in the midst of my greatest 
trial. I do not care to lose myself in the 
labyrinth of religious systems, in which I 
believe there is little besides sophisms, more 
or less fallacious; but I listen to that inner 
voice which tells mc that we are not thrown 
upon this earth by chance, without compass 
to guide our conduct, without guardian to 
protect us. My prayer is offered up direct 
to the throne of the Almighty who created 
me, and renews my existence day by day. 
Before undertaking a journey, the chances 
of which it is impossible to foresee, I will 
once again place myself in the midst of all 
those I love, and ask the blessing of Heaven 
upon them and upon me. Full of confidence 
in the Divine mercy, I acknowledge all my 
imperfections; and if my conscience is at rest, 
it is because I trust, not in my own justifi- 
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cation, but in a goodness as inexhaustible as 
it is boundless. 

And now, let the struggle with the phy- 
sical and moral perplexities of life on earth 
come when they may, I feel full of strength, 
of courage, and of hope. My brother, my 
Alphonse, if my counsels cannot be given to 
you, remember, dear child, before beginning 
any arduous undertaking, always to invoke 
Him who has said, ‘‘ Knock, and it shall be 
opened ! Ask, and it shall be given!” And 
then, with thy conscience to guide thee, and 
thy heart in thy hand, march fearlessly on ! 

29¢h March.—At eight o’clock the ther- 
mometer stands at — 26°; at twelve, — 12°; at 
ten, —24°. At last, here we are on the high 
road to the unknown and unforescen. At 
four o’clock in the morning, the weather 
having cleared up a little, we begin our 
packing, both of what we leave and of what 
we take with us; load our sledges, and put 
everything to rights in this dwelling, which 
has neither our regrets nor our thanks, and, 
yet, to which we owe some gratitude, even 
for its imperfect shelter. Besides, who 
knows if.... Mr. Kennedy has not though 
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it advisable to follow out his first plan of 
sending provisions en échelons on the road, 
and our twelve men accompany us. Hight 
of them—it has not yet been settled which— 
will return from Brentford Bay to the ship, 
forming a fatigue escort; the carpenter and 
some of the men will then return to Batty’s 
Bay and Fury Beach, to repair the strongest 
of the boats. 

The plan of the journey is fixed thus :— 
We are to follow the coast as far as Brentford 
Bay, where we shall traverse the isthmus, 
five miles in width, which is supposed to exist 
between the two scas; perhaps there may be 
an uninterrupted passage. Thence we shall 
descend to the Magnetic Pole, and, according 
to the time of year at which we get there, 
to the state of our provisions, and to our 
meeting or not with natives, and their ability 
or inability to give us provisions for our 
objects of exchange, we shall either make 
that the limit of our journey, or proceed 
further south. Having left concealed pro- 
visions on the road in order to lighten our 
baggage, we shall return along the same 
coast; and, instead of again crossing Brentford 
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Bay, ascend northward to the hmit of Sir 
James Ross’s explorations, and cross Creswell 
Bay, in order to reach Somerset House. Mr. 
Kennedy not having adopted my plan, which 
was to visit the other coast first, I have 
directed my attention to this one; and I think 
that, since our leader does not adhere to the 
first and original plan of our expedition, his 
idea may have the following advantage over 
mine, namely :—That if Sir John Franklin 
has landed on any part of Boothia Felix, 
coming from the westward, we shall meet 
with his traces, or the Esquimaux give us 
some information; in the contrary case, the 
question will only be settled in the negative 
after exploring the castern coast, less to dis- 
cover traces of landing, than to see if any 
man is there who has survived the disasters 
of the Erebus and Terror. My only objection 
is this :—If we do not meet with any natives 
at the Magnetic Pole, we must go far south 
to find them; whereas on the other coast 
the two Ross’s found them much further 
south; and I think it is essential to com- 
municate with them as quickly as possible, 
m order to reassure the unfortunates whe 
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have, perhaps, long since given up all hope, 
or to obtain information of the greatest use 
to ourselves. 

News is far from circulating with rapidity 
amongst these tribes, who move only in the 
narrow limits of fisheries or hunting-grounds; 
but we know from Sir James Ross that the 
Boothians communicate with the western 
natives, perhaps with those of Victoria or 
Wollaston Lands; from Dr. Rac we know 
them to be in relation with those of Repulse 
Bay; therefore it is not improbable that, if 
the whites have landed cither there or in the 
neighbourhood, we should hear of it. 

For my part, I attach the greatest im- 
portance to this inquiry amongst them, 
because it is impossible that a party of 
Europeans, however reduced in numbers, 
could pass unnoticed in their spring and 
summer explorings along the coast; whereas 
we may pass close to very distinct marks 
without perceiving them. It was thus the 
Americans passed by Cape Riley without 
seeing the traces which Captain Ommanney 
found there the next day. As to the plans 
and objections which I write down here un- 
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reservedly, I only venture to suggest them 
to Mr. Kennedy, who, doubtless, knows 
better than I do what should be done; more 
especially because I see that he takes offence 
very casily. My feeling is, that my opinion 
being asked by my commanding officer, my 
duty is to tell him all I think, and not to 
suppress any of the objections which, rightly 
or wrongly, present themsclves to my mind ; 
and then let his authority or greater expe- 
rience decide. 

Slight easterly wind; the land grows gra- 
dually lower, and. is in many places so thickly 
covered with snow, that we only know it to 
be land by black spots peeping out here and 
there; the ice is perfectly smooth, and we 
perform from sixteen to eighteen geographical 
miles, with case, between ten in the morning 
and seven at night. Our caravan is com- 
posed of fourtcen persons. Mr. Kennedy 
goes first, in order to choose the best roads, 
and our four sledges, to two of which the 
dogs are harnessed, follow in joyful pro- 
cession; our journey being enlivened by 
hope, even the unvarying monotony of the 
coast is not without its pleasure, because i¢ 
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is new to us. Mr. Kennedy has given me 
no order as to what I should do; but I wil- 
lingly and cheerfully harnessed myself to one 
of our sledges, in order to set an cxample of 
helpfulness. I should blush to profit by my 
position, to be idle whilst others work, the 
more so because Mr. Kennedy wishes the 
instruments of observation, and the few 
indispensable works we carry with us (a 
Nautical Almanac, a table of logarithms, our 
pocket-books, an azimuth compass, and two 
small pocket compasses) to be placed with 
the rest of the baggage—an arrangement 
which might cause them to get out of order, 
I fear, if I did not remain close cnough to 
watch over them myself. 

The enormous snow-house required for 
fourteen people takes us nearly five hours to 
build, so that it is nearly one o’clock in the 
morning before we are all tucked in. Mr. 
Kennedy tells me the doubts which harass 
him. Will not our men be sickened with the 
expedition ? It is, I think, wisest to set out 
with moderation, and to increase the distance 
when the habit of walking has been acquired} 


however, one day’s fatigue will certainly not 
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kill us. A mile north of our encampment, 
Mr. Kennedy, who followed the shore to 
examine it whilst we walked on the ice, 
which is easiest for our sledges, found two 
empty meat cases close to the bones of a 
white whale. These are, no doubt, the traces 
of Lieutenant Robinson’s last encampment, 
and to-morrow we shall see the cairn he 
erected before returning to the north. 

30th March.—At eight o’clock the ther- 
mometer stood at — 22°; at noon, —10°; at 
nine, —24°. South-casterly breeze; cloudy 
sky. We only do twelve miles this day. 

Whenever the coast or shore forms a little 
creck, we traverse it from point to point, 
whilst Mr. Kennedy remains on shore, on the 
look-out for something interesting. We have 
not seen Lieutenant Robinson’s pyramid of 
stones, although fourteen pair of eyes (minus 
one) looked everywhere for it; the cross 
which formed its summit has been probably 
knocked down by the wind, and the pyramid 
demolished by the animals. If the Esquimaux 
had come so far, this would certainly have 
put them on the trace of Fury Beach. 

Our present plan for our night lodgings 
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is to build two snow-houses with a contigu- 
ous wall, and make a door of communication. 
Encamped half a mile from shore on the ice. 

831s¢ Murch.—Thermometer, eight o’clock, 
— 26°; at noon, — 11°; at eight, — 15°: 
cloudy sky and casterly breeze. We are at 
the mouth of Creswell Bay; but, as the ice 
does not seem loosened from the further end 
of the bay, we make immediately for its 
southern point, Cape Garry. The ice is now 
very irregula”, as it always is wherever there 
is a current during the season of running 
water; and at the end of twelve miles we 
encamp on the floe, and the faith of. 
treaties, without our sleep being in any way 
disturbed by the fear of being carried out 
to sea. 

Mr. Kennedy has almost a desire to cross 
to the west of this bay, which I should be 
very glad of, as we should then at once 
attain the last spot seen by Sir James Ross 
in 1849, and we should thus have an oppor- 
tunity of regulating our chronometer ; but, 
on the other hand, the isthmus is here 
twenty miles wide; the shore seems composed 
of lofty and irregular hills, among which 
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our sledges might get broken; whereas at 
Brentford Bay it is not more than five miles 
wide: decidedly we shall go to Brentford 
Bay. 

Ist April—Thermometer, at six o’clock, 
+ 5°; at noon, + 7°; at eight, + 7°. Gentle 
westerly breeze; thick, cloudy weather ; snow 
in the evening. After a march of thirteen 
miles, we find ourselves on the coast, at a 
distance, we suppose, of five or six miles 
west of Cape Garry; the land is very low, 
and when on shore we can sce no point or 
projection deserving the name of a cape. We 
encamp ata distance of four miles from the 
lands most advanced to the east. Mr. Ken- 
nedy found on the coast the remains of some 
twenty Esquimaux huts, with the whales’ 
bones always present in an Esquimau en- 
campment, because in their peregrinations 
they stop wherever they find something to 
eat, and a stranded whale is a windfall, of 
which they leave nothing that can by any 
possibility be digested. Fresh traces of musk 
oxen, and their footmarks, since the last fall 
of snow, indicate that they frequent these 
shores in considerable numbers, either in 
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their migration northward, or as an habitual 
residence. The shore, or rather the low 
flat lands, which seem to extend for a mile 
to the foot of the hills, are covered with grass 
and heaths. As the notes above indicate, the 
cloudy, snowy weather, quickly sends our 
thermometer up. 

2nd April._—Thermometer, at six o’clock, 
+ 1°; at noon, + 12°; at ten, + 13°. Heavy 
cloudy weather. We turn Cape Garry, and 
encamp in Fearnall Bay; the land 1s all low, 
as far as we can judge, while keeping in 
shore as closely as possible, yet remaining 
on the ice on account of the gravel and 
shingle, which would damage our sledges. 
We notice very fresh traces of a_ bear, 
and those of some snow-birds; the latter 
are looked upon as forerunners of warmer 
weather, which, strange as it may seem, 1s 
not at all pleasing to us, for to-day the work 
of hauling was made very unpleasant by the 
heat. 

3rd April.—Thermometer, at seven o’clock, 
+ 3°; at noon, + 4°; at eight, + 1°. Heavy, 
cloudy weather. At the south point of Fear- 
nall Bay, we find tufts of hair and pieces of 
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flesh which have belonged to a deer. At first 
we thought we had found one of the Esqui- 
mau depéts, or hiding-places; but traces of 
wolves, and snow sprinkled with blood, suffi- 
ciently indicate that the spot had been not 
long before the scene of one of those fre- 
quent struggles between the wolf and the 
reindeer. 

The land still continues flat; 1n the after- 
noon a gale blows from the south-west, and 
about five o’clock compels us to cncamp 
about two miles north of Mount Oliver. 

4th April.—Thermometer, at eight o’clock, 
—18°; at noon, —1°; at six,—13°. The bad 
weather continues; strong south-westerly 
wind and drift in the morning; the weather 
clears in the afternoon. We are, perforce, 
condemned to repose; I say condemned, be- 
cause the extreme lassitude which we felt for 
the first few days has greatly diminished, 
and will, doubtless, disappear with a little 
more use. We sleep like tops, and in virtue 
of the proverb, guz dort, dine, it has been re- 
solved, in order to economise our provisions, 
that on our days of rest we should only make 
one meal, We also burn as much moss as 
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possible, in order to save our firing. Those 
who have not travelled under the same cir- 
cumstances, would perhaps laugh to hear our 
schemes, as economical cooks, and the saving 
we endeavour to make in our daily expenses ; 
but this is of great importance to us: a few 
days’ provisions, more or less, may endanger 
our existence, or have a decisive influence on 
our operations. Ialf the world, it is said, is 
ignorant of how the other half lives; but 
whether it interests others or not, it is of the 
greatest importance to us that the moss we 
find should be dry, instead of wetted by the 
snow, and should burn easily, in order to 
give us abundance—of what? of water— 
nothing morc ! 

Sth April.—Thermometer, at five o’clock, 
—23°; at noon, + 15°; at eight, —24°. 
Gentle westerly wind; the atmosphere clear 
all day. Two miles south of Mount Oliver 
we fell in with the traces of some dozen 
. Hsquimaux huts, and their usual accompani- 
ment of whales’ bones. We march along 
rapidly, following the coast to the south. At 
noon, the height of the sun tells us that we 
are about a mile and a half north of the 
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spot where Sir James took possession of 
these regions in 1829. We are cqually at a 
loss with that officer to distinguish the 
islands from the small peninsulas attached to 
the continent, amidst the low and inundated 
lands which form the northern part of Brent- 
ford Bay. On one portion of this land, 
which Mr. Kennedy explores to westward, 
whilst we keep outside, we find footmarks, 
which we all believe to be those of two 
Esquimaux, a man and a child, on the 
friable snow—that best adapted to retain 
similar traces. Although these do not appear 
of recent date, we immediately conceive a 
hope of mecting with the natives; and here 
are our reasons : — The deer, in their migra- 
tions towards the north, or the sca-shore in 
summer, always travel in large numbers; and 
they are hunted all the more successfully 
because the country they have to traverse is 
composed of narrow valleys or passages, out 
of which they can with difficulty escape. 
The land-marks, or stone-marks, which are so often met 
with in the places through which the deer are accustomed to 
pass, are explained to me as follows:—The deer migrate at 


certain times, and in‘certain directions. At these seasons the 
natives repair to all narrow passages, such as the isthmuses, 
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The narrow isthmus which unites Boothia 
to North Somerset is, therefore, in all proba- 
bility, an excellent hunting-ground, which 
the natives must frequent at this time of the 
year. Mr. Kennedy found, on the lands he 
visited, traces in every direction of the 
reindcer, and their continual persccutors, the 
wolves. 

To the north of the land which we suppose 
to be Brown’s Island, there extends an inlet 
running to the westward. <A thick mist 
rising from this inlet indicates the presence 
free water; but before we can ascertain this, 
night falls, and compels us to encamp on the 
the north shore of the island. The lands 
surrounding us are more lofty than those we 
have hitherto met with, and the islands seem 
to be rocks of granite ; on the shores we find 
in abundance moss, which we can use as 
fuel. Hitherto we have only burned wood 


valleys shut in by lofty hills, &c.; but, as these animals are 
timid and prudent, it is easy to deceive them by placing stones 
on each side of the road. Thus, the hunter stands at the 
further end of the valley; the reindeer, alarmed by the first 
stone, takes another direction; after pursuing that for some 
way, he meets with another stone, which also induces him to 
alter his course; and so on; and at last, after a series of tack- 
ings about, the poor beast falls into his enemy’s power. 
Branches or anything else may take the the place of stones. 
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and coal, in order to reserve our spirits of 
wine, which are infinitely lighter to carry for 
those who go south; but one of the tin jars 
which contained it has been broken on one 
of the sledges, and part of the liquid lost. In 
the evening, a bear came to scent our bag- 
gage at only a few metres from us, and during 
our supper-time the dogs gave him chase, 
and were soon out of sight. 

6th April.—Thermometer, at seven o’clock, 
—13°; at noon,—1°; at cight,-14. Ac- 
cording to yesterday’s thermometrical ob- 
servations, the temperature varied 38° of 
Fahrenheit between five o’clock in the 
morning and twelve, and a little more be- 
tween twelve and cight in the evening. If 
these extraordinary variations of tempera- 
ture have a bad influence on the health, we 
do not perceive it; it is certain that in a 
milder climate we could not endure such 
variations with impunity. 

Fine weather; gentle northerly breeze. 
Mr. Kennedy has determined on sending 
back our fatigue party, which has at least 
relieved us of the weight of all the ‘provi- 
sions and fuel necessary for the journey from 
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Fury Beach to Brentford Bay, a seven days’ 
march, making more than a hundred kilo- 
grammes. Some provisions are to be sent 
from the ship to Somerset House. What 
remains to us, and forms our cargo, consists 
of about four hundred pounds of pemmi- 
can, a hundred and fifty pounds of biscuit, 
a small quantity of tea and sugar, and five 
gallons and a half of spirits of wine. Our 
spirits of wine weighed about thirty-cight 
pounds; the whole making nearly six hun- 
dred pounds’ weight of provisions. Besides 
this, we have cach a blanket, a buffalo-robe 
between two, a macintosh cloth, the sextant, 
the air-boat, the things for barter with the 
Esquimaux, three guns and their ammuni- 
tion, and twenty pair of mocassins: we carry 
upon us all the body linen we are to use 
during the journey. The load of a dog in 
Hudson’s Bay, for a journey of some length, 
is estimated at a hundred pounds; our five 
dogs were, therefore, just sufficient to drag 
our provisions, and what remained for us five 
to carry must have weighed at least as 
much. 


We are now only six: Mr. Kennedy and 
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myself, Messrs. #. Smith, W. Adamson, A. 
Irvine, and R. Webb, the ex-sapper. These 
are men on whom we can rely. Mr. J. 
Smith is the one who best understands con- 
structing a snow-house; another is our dog- 
driver, and moreover a good shot—a thing 
not to be disdained, as we may have to 
depend on our hunting. 

Mr. Kennedy has not yet told me what he 
intended doing (about taking obscrvations) 
before the departure of the ship. Here is 
the plan I have determined on for myself, if 
I am permitted to put it in practice :—The 
chronometer was allowed to stop whilst at 
Fury Beach, and I could only take one series 
of observations ; perhaps we shall not be able 
to reckon on its regularity, and I intend to 
find the longitudes as well as can be done by 
lunar distances. Besides, if the coast joins 
Cape Bird at the Magnetic Pole, it lies al- 
most entirely on a meridian. In any case, 
not haying been able to regulate the chro- 
nometer at the spot on which possession 
was taken, I intend doing so at Cape Bird, 
by the Magnetic Pole, going and returning 
by the point most distant from the places 
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visited by Sir James Ross, and then again 
at Fury Beach. As to the latitudes, I shall 
look for them, as often as possible, by the 
excellent method of taking two altitudes at 
a short interval; and the astronomical bear- 
ings which I shall take at the same time, 
with observations of the horary angle, will 
give me a means of ascertaining the longi- 
tudes. I intend to determine the variations 
of the compass by every possible means, but 
using the simple method of the first ver- 
tical for general use on the road. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Kennedy has been told, what 
is doubtless true, but has been falsely ap- 
plied, that we are not here to make scien- 
tific observations, but researches. With this 
idea, it is to be feared that the simple ob- 
servations necessary to determine our posi- 
tion, and show how and where our researches 
were made, may be mistaken for scientific 
observations: it is not cnough to walk a 
great deal and to a great distance. 

Two of our men remain at the encamp- 
ment to dry the blankets, and Mr. J. Smith 
and myself go to the other side of the island ; 
whilst Messrs, Kennedy and Adamson go 
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westward, in the direction of the free water 
seen yesterday, in order to reconnoitre the 
ground, and look for a passage to the 
western sea. After following the indenta- 
tions of the coast, and trying to discover the 
loftiest hill, we clambered up the granite 
rocks with some difficulty, and, having 
reached an elevation of a hundred feet at 
least, discovered the bay to the south and 
west of us. 

Having come with the preconceived and 
deeply cherished notion of finding a passage, 
my first impulse was an exclamation of joy 
at the sight of the sea; but the sun shining 
directly above it showed that it lay to the 
south, and not to the west; for 1t was al- 
most mid-day (we had left the camp at ten 
o’clock), and consequently the sun was in 
the south. I had given my little pocket 
compass to the party returning to the ship, 
by Mr. Kennedy’s orders, and had none with 
me, Mr. Kennedy having set out with Mr. 
Adamson before Mr. Smith and myself, and 
having the habit of carrying with him our 
only azimuth compass and his own pocket 
compass. 
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T had with me a book of notes taken during 
the winter, with a description of those por- 
tions of the coast we might possibly visit, 
and a copy of Sir John Ross’s map of Brent- 
ford Bay. 

The land to the south appears very flat, 
cither because the sun dazzles us, or perhaps 
on account of the vapours rising from the 
snow ; but we connect 1t in an unbroken line 
with the western land, upon which we can 
point out the various inlets and rivers indi- 
cated by Sir John Ross; only that these 
lands, fron which, according to our calcu- 
lations, we should only be seven or eight 
miles distant, seem twice as far off. We 
cannot sce northwards because we are not 
on the highest parts of the island. 

We keep on to westward after descending 
to the sea, which we mistook for a lake; 
and, after once more ascending the steep 
rocks covered with melted snow, without 
making any fresh discoveries, return to the 
encampment. 

On our journey homeward, we found an 
irregular strait between the island on which 
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we had encamped and the land further west, 
which is probably Ross’s Long Island. 

We saw some ptarmigans, and numerous 
deer traces, which Mr. Smith declares to 
belong to last year. In the morning, and 
on our return, we find the snow, with which 
the ice 1s covered, all over bear-tracks of 
various sizes; amongst others, those of a she- 
bear and two young ones (Scoresby says they 
bring them forth as twins), which appear 
to have capered round her. On following 
their tracks, we arrive at a hole between 
two large icebergs, which had becn probably 
enlarged and improved by the female before 
she littered. As we have but one gun, we 
do not care to disturb this interesting family; 
and, without asccrtaming whether they are 
in their burrow, we leave their habitation in 
peace. Sme distance off we obtain proofs 
that, for once at least, this she bear has 
eaten grass. It is not known whether they 
suck their paws by way of sole nourish- 
ment during the winter, like the rest of the 
plantigrada ; but is grass an habitual diet, 
or simply taken as medicine? Mr. Kennedy, 
on his return from his excursion, says that 


Wee, 
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the land in a westward direction is some thirty 
or forty miles off, and on the other side of 
the sea, which ho has also scen in the west. 
These are, I think, the islands seen by Sir 
James Ross. They kept alongside the open 
water (our yesterday’s conjectures had not 
deceived us), in which he saw icc-blocks 
running five knots an hour: unfortunately, 
this water did not cxtend far. They like- 
wise saw numerous dcer-tracks, and during 
their absence a doe and her fawn crossed 
the route they had taken in the morning. 
7th April.—Thermometer, six a.M., — 25°; 
noon, — 16°; six p.m., — 32°. With our two 
sledges and the dogs we set out on the route 
taken by Mr. Kennedy yesterday, and we 
find on our way, besides the principal piece 
of water, two smaller ones, over which, as 
Mr. Kennedy observed yesterday, the ice- 
blocks move with great speed and rapid 
gyrations. The air in the neighbourhood of 
these pieces of water is loaded with chilling 
moisture, and the wind, which follows all the 
outlines of this coast, blows in our faces, and 
makes us feel the cold more keenly than we 
have done for a long time. In the evening 
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almost all of us have our faces spotted with 
frostbites. In my case, my poor nose suffers 
most—enough even to make me rather un- 
easy, for I have already a scar which divides 
one of my nostrils in two. 

At noon we reach an inlet perpendicular 
to the general dircction we have hitherto 
followed. I put my feet into a heap of snow, 
or melting ice; but, having carefully scraped 
my mocassins, the remaining moisture froze 
very quickly, and my feet were cold, but not 
wet. It is necessary, however, to pay atten- 
tion in such cases, for foot-gear that is not 
supple may cause the toes to freeze. 

Going southward along the inlet, the 
gencral direction of which is from N.N.E. 
to 8.S.W., we come upon several tracks of 
foxes and bears. At six we cncamp at the 
southern extremity of the western margin. 
An observation of the setting sun gives for 
the variation of the compass 144° W., whilst 
at Fury Beach it was only 132°. At the 
entrance of that bay, the Rosses, in 1829, 
found the dip of the needle to be 89°, whence 
they rightly concluded that tho Magnetic 
Pole was not far off. The recollections of the 
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interesting observations made on this subject 
made me often regret that during our long 
winter we have not had the necessary instru- 
ments to repeat them. 

8th April.—Thermometer, eight a.m., — 16°; 
noon, — 4°; eight p.m., — 33°. Light breeze 
from the north. We make for the north-west 
part of the bay, where we think we see an 
opening; but, after toiling for twelve miles 
(to N.W. 4 W.) over very uneven ice, we 
descry land at the bottom of the opening, and 
so find it closed before us. Captain Kennedy 
attributes the rough state of the ice to a cur- 
rent which exists In a passage to the sea on 
the west; but why should it not be a current 
all round the bay? I am not fond of launch- 
ing out into conjectures in geographical 
matters, and I believe only what I see; 
though, after all, his hypothesis is possible ; 
only hitherto we can derive nothing. A 
halo. 


[t is extremely difficult, not to say impossible, to reconcile 
Bellot’s account of the events of the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 12th, 
16th, 18th, and 20th April, 24th May, 9th June, 1852, &c., 
with that of Captain Kennedy (7th April), in his ‘Short Nar- 
rative of the Second Voyage of the Prince Albert in Search 
of Sir John Franklin.”’ London, 1853.—Note of M. de la 
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9th April.—Thermometer, seven A.m., — 20°; 
noon, — 6°; cight p.u., 34°. We now shape 
our course a little more southerly (W.N.W.), 
and towards another opening. The land ap- 
pears continuous to the north. Captain 
Kennedy and two others of our party are 
beginning to be affected by snow blindness. 
Medical writers differ in opinion as to the 
causes of this disorder; some attribute it to 
the powerful reflection of light from a white 
surface; but it is certain (experto crede 
Roberto) that the effect produced is the 
same in the thick foggy weather so com- 
mon in these regions. The preservative 
means employed are a piece of black or 
green gauze or crape, or very fine wire gog- 
gles, seen through which all objects assume 
shades less offensive to the eye; but I think 
they should only be used when the light is 
too glaring, and irritates the retina. Our 
travellers used them at all times; but it 
strikes me that, when the eye can hardly 
distinguish the objects before it, to in- 
terpose a screen which renders those objects 
still less distinct, can only add to the causes 
of inflammation, by occasioning a greater 
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and more continuous tension of the visual 
organs. Until I have proof to the contrary, 
therefore, I shall use these preservatives only 
when the sun shines with unusual lustre. 
Breeze from the east. After five miles we 
halt, at noon, on a sort of reef, near which 
the latitude observed is 71° 58’; and we 
march another six miles over the same sort 
of ice, which makes our progress very slow, 
for the intervals between the blocks are filled 
with soft snow, into which dogs and men 
sometimes sink more than afoot deep. At 
sunset we see land once more, at the bottom 
of the opening towards which we are march- 
ing. We resolved to persist in the same 
direction, otherwise we might range the 
whole outline of the bay without finding the 
passage we are in search of ; and which after 
all is not indispensable to us, since the 
isthmus here is but five miles wide, and 
even less. I observe, too, that we are much 
more to the west than the coast marked on 
the chart at the bottom of the bay. En- 
camped on the ice. 
10% April.— Thermometer, seven 4.M., 
-8°; noon, — 8°; sixP.m.,—6°. Strong breeze 
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from the east, which increases continually, 
and raises in great drifts the snow covering 
the ice, which is now much smoother than 
the two preceding days. We halt at noon to 
take the latitude (72° 3’) in a very disagree- 
able mist, which hides the ground over which 
we are walking, and which we imagined to 
be still far off; when, to our great surprise, 
and after only a few minutes walking, we 
find ourselves on the beach. We bear away 
a little to the south, to enter the inlet we had 
in sight yesterday ; but the breeze and the 
drift increase to so inconvenient a degree 
that we are forced to halt. 

We proceed immediately to the construc- 
tion of our snow-house, quitting the work 
from time to time to stamp and warm our 
feet and hands. In two hours we had built 
our walls, two of us acting as engineers, 
while the rest prepared materials; one cut- 
ting or sawing the snow into long rectangular 
pieces, another taking them away on a 
shovel or a cutlass, and two others carrying 
them to our masons. What occupied us most 
tume in the beginning was the building of the 
reof; but, setting aside the rules of art, and 
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considering that our dwellings are but tem- 
porary, we lay the pieces of snow transverscly, 
as well as we can, on the top of the walls, so 
as to meet above. An Esquimau would 
smilc, perhaps, at the sight of our chejs 
d’ceuvre; but, as they shelter us sufficiently, 
that is all we can desire. Besides, cclerity is, 
above all, our aim; for nothing can be less 
agreeable than dabbling in the rubbish of 
this sort of masonry in a temperature of 20° 
or 30° below zero, especially if one has alse 
to endure the wind and the infernal drift. 
The building finished, we all set to work to 
cement the joints with snow; and when the 
drift has, moreover, covered the hut with an 
additional layer, there is no escape for the 
heat produced within by our spirit-of-wine 
kitchen, and by our breath. A European 
would hardly believe that we were often in- 
commoded by heat. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that all the apertures should be weil 
closed ; otherwise a little hole, no bigger in 
diameter than the barrel of a quill, often be- 
comes a funnel for the admission of a bushel 
of snow when it blows or drifts. 

All toil brings its own reward. We are 
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which we trod with difficulty. Weather 
snowy and cloudy. We cannot see very 
far, but we advance with pleasure, reckoning 
that to-morrow we shall see the coast of that 
western sea towards which we have been 
plodding longer than we had expected, with- 
out coming upon it. 

13th Apri.—Thermometer, seven A.M., 
+ 4°; noon, + 6°; cightp.m.,+2°. It seems 
that everything is against us; we are in 
the midst of a fog so thick, that it is im- 
possible to keep the same course for many 
minutes together. To make matters worse, 
the needle has become exceedingly sluggish, 
and the compass often indicates three or four 
different directions as the one we want to 
take. The compass sleeps, aS We say in 
nautical language ; and it is only by shaking 
it, and comparing it with our small pocket 
compasses, that we can have any confidence. 
Perhaps the coast is not more than a few 
hundred yards from us, and we are marching 
parallel with it. Those among us whose 
eyes are in a bad state, suffer much from the 
efforts they are obliged to make even to look 
at their feet. In fine, it did not appear that 
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we were advancing to the end of our journey 
by so uncertain a march, and at two in the 
afternoon we encamped. 

Yesterday and to-day.every clevation of 
ground was hailed by us as being perhaps 
one of the ridges, the further slope of which 
forms the coast. The blue clouds seemed to 
us to announce the presence of the sea, and 
even the reflection of flowing water. We 
remark this evening, as we have done on 
many previous occasions, that the snow, 
which lies on the ground in not very thick 
layers, consists of a sort of crystallisation, 
due, no doubt, to filtration, or to the precipita- 
tion of aqucous vapour, caused by the warmth 
of the ground or the herbs; and that these 
pieces of snow are, to an extraordinary degree, 
transparent, and conductors of sound. 

The hillock seen on Saturday, the 10th, is 
now three or four miles to the east of our 
encampment, and not far from its foot runs 
a small ravine, which no doubt abuts on the 
beach. 

Though the thermometer is not much 
above zero Fahrenheit, we find that the 
warmth increases very sensibly with the 
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cloudy state of the sky—a fact for which 
the laws of physics perfectly account. 

14th, 15th, and 16th April.—Continuation 
of the same weather: the fog is so thick that 
we cannot venture a few steps from our 
house without quite losing sight of it; and 
the compulsory state of inactivity to which 
we are thus reduced, is certainly more in- 
tolerable to us than the most rugged route 
we have yet traversed. It increases our 
vexation at seeing our provisions consumed 
without our making any progress; more- 
over, the most stoical philosophy might be 
put to the proof in a snow-hut eight or ten 
feet long, five or six wide, and three or four 
high; for the heat caused by our long resi- 
dence has damaged our masonry. On Friday, 
during a short interval of clearer weather, 
Captain Kennedy went a little a-head with 
two men, to reconnoitre the ground, and get 
sight of the sea, which we are impatient to 
behold ; but he did not succeed, the land, as 
far as he could see, being almost level. 

17th April.—Decidedly our impatience 
does not mend matters, and there is nothing 
for it but resignation. We take to the pipe 
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as a solace for our disappointment, and smoke 
with such persistence and regularity, that we 
have no need of a watch to tell the time of 
day. ‘* What o’clock is it, Dickie?” ‘So 
many pipes, sir.’ With the ground in a 
tolerably good state, and finding the coast 
as it is marked on the chart, we should now 
be at the Magnetic Pole—perhaps among the 
Esquimaux ! 

18th April. — Thermometer, six A.M., 
—4°; noon, — 10°; six p.mu., 0° To our 
great delight—for we are tired of rest— 
the weather at last allows us to resume our 
journey under a radiant sun and a light 
breeze. Close to our camp we sec a grey 
wolf, whose tracks show that he must have 
been prowling about near us during the 
night. If the rascal is hungry now, he 
has not always fasted, as appears from cer- 
tain indications containing bones of deer. 
He follows us the greater part of the day; 
keeps a respectful distance, after receiving 
a hint from a ball to that effect, but he 
pursues us with his howlings. It is in this 
way that in the Hudson Bay territory they 
often try to decoy the dogs, with which, in 
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these regions especially, they have some 
kindred. Nothing can be more lugubrious 
than the plaintive cry that still resounds in 
our cars after the animal has disappeared. 
Whether it was from heedlessness or their 
sense of security, our dogs did not seem to 
pay the least attention to him. 

The snow is beginning to feel the effects 
of spring, which increases the difficulty of 
our march over the undulating ground, 
broken with ravines, which we mect with 
to-day. It is clothed in many places with 
little tufts of heather and branches of the 
dwarf willow. The partridges, which are 
fond of the buds of this shrub, have dug out 
the snow with their bills; and we also see 
numerous tracks of foxes running south, or 
towards the spots frequented by the par- 
tridges. Thus the snow enables us to per- 
ceive, almost everywhere in these astonishing 
regions, that animals seem generally to pro- 
ceed in groups of two species, one of which 
preys upon the other. 

It has been so warm to-day as to allow of 
our enjoying a partial ablution with a few 
handfuls of snow. We have gained about 
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twelve miles to the west, and a few to the 
north, and we encamp some miles from a 
pretty high hill. The observation at noon 
shows the latitude to be 72° 03’—nearly 
the same as that of Cape Bird, which, how- 
ever, we have not yet seen. At noon we 
were near a ravine running north and south, 
the steep sides of which afforded us some 
sport, as we had to unharness our dogs and 
launch our sledges, which slided over the 
snow, and ran to a great distance, as a ship 
docs when it is let go from the stocks. 
During the greater part of the day the sky 
to the west was loaded with blackish vapours, 
which we are pleased to regard as the blink 
of open water. I am not aware that any 
hygrometrical observations have yet been 
made here. The skin becomes so dry under 
the very peculiar effect of intense cold, that 
it is extremely irritable, and chaps as much 
in the sun as in the most piercing north- 
easter. I imagine that to this cause are owing 
most of the ophthalmias comprised under the 
generic name of snow-blindness. 

19th April. — Thermometer, nine a.M., 
+ 22°; noon, + 26°; ten pm, + 22° 
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Light breeze from the south; cloudy and 
snowy weather. We again make for the 
west, or endeavour to do so. About four 
miles from our camp we come upon a river 
or lake lying north and south, rather 
narrow, but appearing to stretch far away 
northward. In order to cconomise our fuel, 
by drinking before we are thirsty, we dig 
four fect down into the icc, and try, without 
success, to break the solid layer beneath by 
firing some balls against it. Our toil will 
not have been quite lost, however, for we 
fill our boiler and the rest of our utensils 
with fragments of this fresh-water ice, which 
will cost us less time and spirits of wine than 
if we had to melt snow. I was greatly sur- 
prised to see the bullets rebound from the 
bottom of the hole, though the pistol was 
pointed vertically. In September last I saw 
balls fly back after striking the ice, contrary 
to the laws of reflection. 

We have every moment to consult the com- 
pass; and as the region we are now travers- 
ing 1s rather irregular, in consequence of the 
detour we make to avoid descents too steep 
for ourselves, or too stony for the sledges, we 
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make little real way. After seven or eight 
miles of continual ascents and descents, the 
valleys generally running north and south, 
we come to a deeper ravine than any we have 
yet encountered. The ground gradually de- 
scends to a level so perfect and so unbroken 
by stones, that we begin to think that we 
have reached the sea without knowing it; 
nor was it until we had dug through the 
snow, and found the earth not more than a 
foot beneath it, that we were undeceived. 
The land we leave to the west, and which we 
see terminating in this sort of plateau, also 
contributes greatly to create or maintain this 
illusion. The experience of the few follow- 
ing days showed us the danger to a travel- 
ler of such preconceived opinions; for, ex- 
pecting to find here the ice of the Polar Sea, 
the temptation would certainly have been 
very strong to believe in its existence. 

In order to make up for the delays caused 
by the fogs from the 14th to the 17th, and 
urged by a very natural impatience, we 
pushed on towards the west, not halting till 
we had marched for twenty-two hours, during 
which we must, at the most moderate com- 
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putation, have got over from fifteen to 
eighteen miles—that is to say, a degree of 
longitude to the west. Captain Kennedy 
has resolved that for the future we shall 
travel by night, and sleep by day. Our dogs 
suffered much from the heat, by which we too 
were incommoded during the laborious work 
of haulage: one of them even had an at- 
tack of cpilepsy. Our new system of night 
travelling is especially favourable to the 
eyes, which arc much less fatigued by the 
lustreless whiteness of the snow at that 
period. The valleys we have crossed gene- 
rally contain watcr. The snow is also very 
soft, which increases our toil; but we cannot 
complain of this, for it spares our sledges, 
which would be soon knocked to pieces on a 
harder surface. We cross many tracks of 
foxes, partridges, and white mice. 

20th and 21st April.—Thermometer, nine 
PM.,—7 ; midnight,—10°; nine a.m.,—10° 
Light breeze from the south. We have travel- 
led twenty geographical miles to the west 
over these snow steppes, which still present 
the same flat monotonous uniformity, never 
varied but by a stone at long intervals, or by 
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a slight undulation, on which is found the 
favourite lichen of the reindecr. We still 
see numerous tracks of foxes, and several 
small burrows made in the snow by the 
Arctic mouse. It seems to us absolutely 
impossible to reach the west coast, which 
lies before us, unless the compass deceives 
us; but little as we trust its indications, on 
account of the vicinity of the Magnetic Pole, 
the distance we have traversed westward, 
which I have always computed at the lowest 
rate, places us at more than four degrees from 
Brown’s Islands. The sun, during the inter- 
vals we have sccn it, has always served us as 
a check upon the necdle. In any case, it is 
evident that the sea, to the west of Somerset 
Land, is closed to the north of Cape Bird; 
and that the best way is to make straight 
for the north, where we must soon or late 
come upon the coast, and then march alo 

it. It is very probable that the ravines/we 
have lately crossed abut upon the sea; and if 
we do not find it to-morrow, after some ten 
miles march to the north, my advice would 
be that we should bend to the north-cast. 
That direction, from our present latitude, 
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even supposing it to be more than a hundred 
miles to the west (as Captain Kennedy 
thinks), would infallibly bring us to the coast 
on the following day. 

Hitherto I hoped that Sir James Ross 
was right in his conjectures, but there can 
be no doubt now that he was mistaken ; be-. 
sides, he is not very positive in what he says 
as to the place where he was—that is to say, 
——— miles* north of Cape Bird. He ex- 
amined the country ; the clearness of the day, 
he says, was remarkably favourable ; and the 
whole land, being very elevated, could be seen 
to a distance of a hundred miles. Now, the 
lands we have passed are so flat that we 
often took them for the sea itself, and could 
only give up that idea when we had ocular 
proofs to the contrary. It would not be sur- 
prising, then, if even at a less distance he 
made the same mistake as we did with 
regard to what was under our feet. The 
islands he marks on the map a little to the 
north of us would, in that case, be the 
several hills we have seen, or highlands still 
more north, which we could not distinguish. 


' Blank in Bellot’s MS. 
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For the present, we cannot reckon on the 
chronometer; and it is not until we are on 
board that we shall be able to say exactly 
where we have been. 

Three alternatives were proposed to us 
yesterday by Captain Kennedy:—1. To 
continue a western course for one day more. 
2. To retrace our steps to Brentford Bay, 
where he expects to kill a great number of 
deer in a week, and with that supply of pro- 
visions to proceed overland to the Magnetic 
Pole, or to Cape Elizabeth. 3. To make for 
Cape Walker. My advice was to continue 
to march one day longer to the west, and 
afterwards to come to a new decision, accord- 
ing to circumstances. As for returning to 
‘Brentford Bay, and starting thence for the 
south, I should exceedingly desire it if it 
were possible; but I doubt much that we 
should be so successful in deer-hunting as 
Captain Kennedy supposes; indeed, he 
admits that possibility. If, after a week’s 
hunting on the islands of Brentford Bay, we 
‘should not have been sufficiently successful, 
“we should be forced by want of provisons to 
return to Fury Beach; and how disagreeable 
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that would be! Otherwise, I should have 
been glad to go in that direction, for it is 
the one to which we have been sent by Lady 
Franklin. To do so, was part of the plan I 
proposed to him in February; besides, that 
point is more important to explore than Cape 
Walker, which must have been visited by 
one of Commodore Anson’s vessels, or by 
Sir John Ross. We finally adopted the first 
of the three alternatives; and, as Captain 
Kennedy asks us all for our opinion, I took 
the opportunity this evening fully to explain 
mine, which would be, move north-east, in 
the hope of meeting the sea as soon as pos- 
sible. Captain Kennedy desires to get due 
north, that we may remain on land, and on 
snow, which is less dangerous to our sledges: 
than the ice we may meet with on the coast, 
and not in the interior. To this I reply, 
that if Sir John Franklin’s expedition pene- 
trated to the bottom of this cul de sac, we 
shall find traces of its passage on the coast, 
and not in the interior. “That is true,” 
said Captain Kennedy; ‘‘ but for the present 
I wish to get to Cape Walker as soon as 
possible, and the coast will be examined by 
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the boats during the summer.” Nothing 
remained for me but to bow, after having 
clearly expressed my own views. 

21st and 22nd April.—tLight breeze from 
the south; hazy weather. We stcer north- 
wards, at least as well as we can, for we 
have every moment to consult the compass. 
The only way in which we can direct our 
course is by taking for guide an object in 
the north, and marching towards it until 
we sce another object in line with it, and 
situated further off; but after having stopped 
to choose such marks, and chosen a block 
which scems pretty big and distant, we come, 
after a few minutes’ march, upon a small 
stone, the apparent bulk of which had only 
been magnified by refraction. Nothing can 
be more vexatious than these incessant im- 
pediments to our advance, or, at the same 
time, more fatiguing, especially for the eyes 
of the foremost man, who peers through the 
fog, looking out for these marks. From time 
to time, one of us takes the place of Captam 
Kennedy, who is usually a-head of our 
sledges; and, though we are all very at- 
tentive to follow the movements of our guide, 
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yet every time the compass is consulted we 
find we have insensibly deviated from our 
intended route. Hence, though we have 
travelled nearly eighteen geographical miles, 
I do not think we have advanced northward 
more than eight or ten miles. 

Three miles from our camp we came upon 
ground as flat as the rest, but destitute of 
those lichens which were so abundant before, 
and strewed with fiat and rounded pebbles, 
which gave it the appearance of a beach; and 
we looked for a complete change in the cha- 
racter of the ground ; but, after twelve miles 
marching, we came upon the same sort of 
plateau, covered with lichens, as we had seen 
on the 20th. On the morning of the 22nd 
the haze is so thick that, accustomed as we 
are to travel by night, it would be impossible 
for us to say, from the evidence of our senses, 
whether it is day or night at this moment. 
‘Saw a ptarmigan. 

22nd and 23rd April.—_Thermometer, nine 
wu, + 12°; midnight, + 25°; eleven a.m., 
+25°. Light breeze from the south-east 
and south; snow; thickfog. It is with the 
greatest difficulty we direct our course to- 
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wards the north; we do not see cven a stone 
by which we can guide oursclves. After 
having set up poles in the direction given by 
the compass, two of us walk in a straight 
line one behind the other, whilst the sledges 
follow, keeping the same line; or else one 
man walks in front and the other behind 
with the sledges between them. In spite of 
our care, the compass shows us that, after 
some minutes’ march, we are sometimes 46° 
or even 90° from the north. The compass 1s 
very sluggish to-day. We think we have 
walked fifteen miles, but we can hardly have 
advanced more than eight or ten in the re- 
quired direction. We have had no observa- 
tions for some days, so that we cannot tell 
precisely the amount of our daily advance. 
We can distinguish nothing a hundred paces 
before us; and often our guide, who is thirty 
yards a-head, is half-concealed by the fog. 
Everything, then, contributes to make our 
daily marches long and wearisome. The 
ground, as far as we can judge, seems always 
the same. 

23rd and 24th April_—Light breeze from 
the east; snow at the beginning of the night ; 
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towards midnight the weather clears up, and 
promises us a fine day. Amidst these im- 
mense wastcs, the various spectacles of the 
Arctic regions make a very peculiar impres- 
sion on the mind. In this hazy weather the 
sun riscs and sets without any of the splen- 
dour accompanying it on lighter days; a pale 
and enfeebled disk descends without pomp 
behind the whitish horison; the scene has a 
character at once swect and sad, but not 
without solemnity. 

We calculate that we have travelled fifteen 
miles; but, for the reasons stated yesterday, 
I do not think we can count on having 
advanced more than eight or ten miles north. 
We often catch ourselves tasting the snow, to 
satisfy ourselves that it is not brackish, so 
deceitful are the appearances of the region. 
Before noon the sky is more overcast than 
ever, and leaves us in the same ignorance of 
our position. We have often heard the cry 
of the ptarmigans or rockers near us, and have 
seen seven of them to-day, but cannot spare 
time to pursue them. One only, which re- 
mained within gunshot, has been killed. 
After plucking it, we let it freeze; and, doubt- 
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ing what our people of the north-west told 
me, I wish to ascertain for myself if this kind 
of game is really catable raw and frozen. To 
my great surprise, I found it delicious. 

For these three days I have worn snow- 
shoes, or raqueties. They suit me very well, 
and cause me none of the usual inconveni- 
ences described by Hood, except a great 
heaviness in the legs, which will, no doubt, 
soon wear off with use. The rest of our 
party has begun to do the same to-day; and 
this is of the more help to us, as these snow- 
shoes do not impede us in the work of 
managing the sledges. 

24th and 25th April.—Thermometecr, nine 
P.M.,+22°; noon,+37°. The same thick 
haze; cloudy weather. Below a ridge of 
ground, on which we encamped, we find our- 
selves, almost without transition, on the ice, 
which appears to us all to have a pretty 
strong salt taste; but, after our late mis- 
takes, we do not venture to decide in the 
affirmative. The marks left by the tides do 
not exist; nevertheless two long crevices may 
stand instead of them in this little creek, as 
it seems to be situated at the bottom of a 
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bay, which we cannot distinguish. The coast 
on both sides, as far as we can see—that is to 
say, for half a mile right and left—lies north- 
west and south-east. This creek is closed to 
the south-west, and evidently belongs to the 
western portion of the lands seen by Sir 
James Ross. We continue our route to the 
north, and the ground becomes a little more 
undulating. To the east there appear to be 
islands, either very low or very distant from us. 
The sky having cleared in the morning, we 
can shape a good course. After a march of 
eighteen miles, according to our approximate 
reckoning, we find quite close to our encamp- 
ment a bluish icc, as to the nature of which 
there can be no mistake. ‘The sea cannot be 
far off. We sawa partridge, two snow-birds, 
and tracks of foxes. 

In the absence of the blocks, or rough ice 
left by the tides, what seems to us a sufficient 
reason for believing in the presence of the 
sea, 1s the appearance of the small stones, . 
which are now of a flat form set on edge, 
and split into thin lamine, as is usual near 
coasts; whilst the stones we have hitherto 
seen have been round and smooth. 
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At last we get observations, which give 
us for latitude 73° 50° 30” north. This 
agrees pretty well with my calculation. For 
the first time for more than seven months 
the thermometer has risen above zero centi- 
grade, and we inaugurate the milder season 
by a bold measure—sleeping in the open air 
without any other shelter than a little wall 
of snow between the wind and us. 

25th and 26th April.—Thermometer, seven 
PM, + 13°; midnight, + 20°; noon, + 22°, 
Light breeze from the south-east and east; 
mist thicker than ever. We try all possible 
means to keep in one direction, marching in 
single filc, and guiding ourselves by the 
breeze and by a light flag; still, as on the 
preceding days, we find, on consulting the 
compass, that we are deviating twenty, forty 
—sometimes even nincty—degrees from our 
route. We are all snow-blinded now, and 
Captain Kennedy and I are obliged to re- 
heve each other from time to time at the 
toilsome work of beating the track. The 
compass is still very sluggish. The ground 
has evidently assumed a new character, and 
appears to rise gradually from hill to hill. 
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We come again and again upon the quite 
recent tracks of four musk oxen, which we 
should, perhaps, discover not far from us, if 
the weather was favourable. The nature of 
the ground is no longer so advantageous for 
our sledges; and, if the mists continue, it 
will be impossible for us to advance rapidly. 
It seems, then, more expedient for us to re- 
main on the coast, the direction of which we 
may follow, whatever it be; so, after march- 
ing ten miles north, we bend off to the east 
for two hours before encamping at the foot of 
three rather remarkable hills, which are pro- 
bably what we took yesterday for islands, or at 
least for the islets situated most to the west. 

Whilst I was taking observations at noon, 
the wind threw down the spirit level of our 
artificial horizon, and broke it on a box of 
pemmican. Very fortunately for me, it was 
Captain Kennedy himself who placed it there. 
He would not bring our quicksilver horizon 
with us, as I advised him, because of its 
weight; and now we have none, and can 
take no more observations until we have the 
horizon of the sea. This is the more annoy- 
ing as we might to-day, for the first time, 
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-have got lunar distances, which would give 
us the longitude, and enable us to do with- 
out the chronometer. 

26th and 27th April—Thermometer, cight 
p.M., — 13°; midnight, — 10°; noon, — 8°. 
We have marched of late through a sea of 
fog, through which the tops of the hills ap- 
pear like so many little islands; and we now 
find that the islets seen the other day are 
nothing else. Strong breeze from the north- 
west. We pass a small lake at the foot of 
these hills. We move eastward; and, after 
ascending a pretty steep declivity, we come 
upon a stony level, where the wind has full 
play upon us. The thermometer has fallen 
30° below the average of the last two days. 
Saw two more tracks of musk oxen going 
north, like those of yesterday. After march- 
ing for some time along the winding bank of 
a stream, now frozen, we encamp on its bed. 
It runs from west to east, but the violence 
of the wind hinders us from determining its 
longitude. We have travelled twenty miles 
in fourteen hours, but perhaps not more than 
ten miles in longitude to the east. 

27th and 28th April, — Thermometer, 
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eight p.m., — 13°; midnight, — 5°; noon, 
— 4°, Clear weather; north wind. After 
three miles to the east, we come to the top 
of a hill, at the foot of which is a plain of 
snow, which we mistook at first for the sea. 
To the east, rather high lands, which we 
thought were islands. Discouraged, at last, 
we resolved to make no more conjectures, 
and, like-St. Thomas, to believe nothing but 
what we touched with our fingers. We 
passed within five hundred yards of two 
reindeer, one of which appeared to watch 
whilst the other rested. Messrs. Kennedy 
und John Smith crept along the snow after 
them, in the Indian manncr, placing their 
guns crosswise over their heads, to represent 
the horns of two other reindeer; whilst the 
men left with the sledges held up their arms, 
and shifted from one foot to the other. But 
whether it was that the imitation was too 
imperfect, or that the reindeer were too wary, 
they moved off out of gunshot. Here was a' 
confirmation of my doubts as to the probable. 
result of our hunting at Brentford Bay: I 
recollected how unlucky we had been with’ 
respect to all kinds of game. : 
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At last, after four miles more to the cast, 
or seven from the encampment, we came to 
the edge of a rather deep bay, the southern 
point of which is formed by the land secn 
this morning; there are several islands at 
its entrance. The most sceptical cannot 
doubt now, and we travel joyfully northward 
towards what appears to be the other point of 
the bay. No tide-marks. Two miles from 
where we arc on the ice, the bay appears to 
be four miles wide, and to enlarge as we ad- 
vance north. The breeze is still too strong 
to enable me to use a phial of liniment with 
which the doctor has furnished us, and with 
which I thought of making an artificial 
horizon—an casy experiment, on account 
of the black colour of the limiment and 
the camphorated spirit, which hinders it 
from freezing. 

28th and 29th April.—Thermometer, eight 
p.M., — 13°; midnight, — 3°; noon, + 10’. 
Clear weather. After some miles, we reach 
the foot of the cape, to the north of the bay. 
It is formed of what Mr. Kennedy thinks 
is sandstone, of a reddish colour, fragments 
of which cover the ground. We advance 
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rapidly over the low beach, which stretches 
nearly eastward, whilst Captain Kennedy 
ascends one of the rocks near the cape, to 
have a view of the sea and the islands to the 
east. What we yesterday took for islands 
forms a continuous linc, being, as he thinks, 
the west coast of North Somerset. For my 
part, since these lands have a north-westerly 
direction, and since the coast of Somerset 
runs northward, I think he is mistaken; but 
I think it better to say nothing, and allege 
my inability to pronounce an opinion in con- 
sequence of the state of my eyes. After 
passing this cape, the land sinks almost 
suddenly, not to rise again till much further 
north. We encamp on the coast, having 
travelled twenty miles to N.N.W. Towards 
the end of the night the wind shifts from 
north to east, and the weather becomes 
snowy. 

Perhaps I was wanting in firmness in not 
opposing the declaration, that the land seen 
to the east is that of North Somerset (which 
the following days disproved); but I must 
let the captain bear the responsibility for his 
declarations. After passing the cape I have 
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mentioned, Captain Kennedy turns to us, and 
says that it shall henceforth be called Cape 
Bellot; that the inlet shall bear the name of 
Mr. Grinnell, and the land that of Prince 
Albert. I beg leave, with many thanks, to 
decline this honour, and to unite with our 
people in bestowing it on our commander, 
to whom, I think, it is duc before me. 
Absolute refusal on his part. 

All the glory I can acquire here consists in 
having joined this expedition. In France it 
will be thought, perhaps, that I found here 
routes all ready, and as casy as possible; only 
the officers and men of the ship would be 
competent to bear testimony; but, God forbid 
I should ever appeal to them! After having 
given my voluntary scrvices, I render myself 
this impartial justice, because I derive it not 
from my passions, but from the bottom of my 
conscience, that I have done more than could 
have been expected of me, considering my 
want of experience in these regions. Who 
will ever know what hopes, joys, and bless- 
ings I have sacrificed to undertake this 
erwise ? 

29th and 30th April_—Thermometer, cight 
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P.M., — 22°; midnight, — 20°; noon, + 10°. 
Saw tracks of foxes and of two ptarmigans 
yesterday. Weather cloudy and snowy. We 
make for the furthest island in sight, intend- 
ing to pass cast of it, and are stopped by the 
fog, after a march of thirteen hours, in which 
we think we have made cightcen geographical 
miles to the N.E., over the same sort of 
ground, covered with a dry snow, the lower 
beds of which show by their colour and 
consistency that they date at least from last 
year. Saw several tracks of reindeer and 
five ptarmigans, three of which we killed. 
The birds are beginning to assume their 
spring plumage—that is to say, some grey 
feathers are mingled with the rest. The 
three we killed furnished a meal for us six, 
andcame very « propos, for we are beginning to 
run short of provisions. It has been decided 
to-day that we shall make tea only once 
a-day, in order to economise our spirits of 
wine, which is also diminishing rapidly. 
Hitherto our fare has consisted, morning and 
evening, of about half-a-pound of pemmican, 
a little biscuit, and a pint of infusion, which 
we deck with the name of tea; but as that 
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requires boiling water, we will content our- 
selves in the morning with a pint of cold 
water. At the time of our departure from 
Fury Beach, sybarites that we were, we 
hardly relished the succulent dish which the 
Canadians of the north-west call rubabon—a 
mixture of biscuit and flour, boiled with 
pemmican ; the flavour of the rechaud com- 
posed of the same materials, with merely a 
handful of snow to hinder the remmican 
from burning, hardly pleased o__ palled 
palates. Ill-natured persons would perhaps 
say that the grapes are sour, but we have a 
great contempt for cpicures who cannot dis- 
pense with such sumptuositics. 

30th April and 1st Muy.—Thermometer, 
eight P.m., — 22°; midnight, + 16°; noon, 
+ 12°. Thick fog; cloudy weather. At our 
departure, the north point of the large island 
is exactly to the east, and a small island 
quite to the left presents its western part due 
north of us. The chain of islets before us 
‘appears to meet the land more to the west, 
though we could not make sure of this on 
account of the fog. The land is very un- 
even, and we turn to the north-east, in order 
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to pass outside the islands, where we shall 
keep upon the floc. At five in the morning, 
between the large island and the islet to 
the north, our route lies for ten minutes over 
the ice of a picce of salt water, the opening 
of which must be to the north. The fog 
becomes thicker and thicker. Our dogs ap- 
pear to be affected lke ourselves with snow- 
blindness, for several of them hunt for 
the route, not secing it well enough; and 
after thfrtcen hours we halt, having marched, 
as we suppose, twenty milcs, but having 
really advanced not more than from twelve 
to fifteen. 

During the fog, a poor reindcer comes to- 
wards us; we lic down on our faces, and 
as we are to leeward of him, he no doubt 
takes us for one of the little elevations 
covered with lichens. The fog is so thick 
that our sportsmen miss him at a distance of 
less than thirty yards. He seems astonished 
at the explosions, and continues to advance 
towards us, until one of our dogs, breaking 
from his tackling, darts aftcr him, and both 
are soon out of sight. Besides missing so 
fine an opportunity—such, says Captain 
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Kennedy, as does not happen twice in the 
lifetime of a sportsman—we are in despair 
at having lost our best dog ; but, fortunately, 
he comes back panting, after half an hour’s 
run, and, as some assert, with hairs of the 
reindeer in his mouth. It was an interesting 
sight to me to see that poor animal rushing 
apparently upon certain death, raising and 
lowering fhis antlered head like a ship in a 
rolling sea. We had so often seen im antici- 
pation a reindoer killed by us, and cut it up 
and cooked it beforehand, that the disappoint- 
ment was sore, and we had not done deplor- 
ing it all the rest of the day. The only 
relief to our snow-blindness was to halt a 
little sooner, both for that purpose, and to 
take a little rest, of which we had so much 
need after fifteen days of furced marches. 

[st and 2nd May.—passed the Sunday in 
our encampment; astrong gale blowing from 
south-east ; drift and thick weather. Many 
of us feel pains in the legs, which we attri- 
bute to fatigue, and which I experienced 
for the first time the day we slept in the 
open air, not having changed my wet boots 
and stockings. Mr. Webb has also bluish 
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spots on his legs, which many of our men 
pronounce to be scurvy. I combat this idea 
as much as possible, but when we are alone 
Captain Kennedy tells me he really believes 
it is scurvy. Alas! as we can do nothing for 
it, we had better not think of it. For my 
part, I will not even look at my legs until 
we are at our journey’s end. 

I have been unable to take observations 
with the horizon of ice. All my attempts 
to form an artificial horizon have failed; 
whether with the doctor’s liniment, with 
diluted ink, or gunpowder dissolved in 
water. The breeze and the drift have been 
insurmountable obstacles. I even tried to 
freeze watcr at the place where I wished to 
observe, in order that the ice might be hori- 
zontal, but it was too soft and dull to serve 
as areflector. Hence, on such expeditions, 
I shall always recommend the quicksilver 
horizon being taken, for quicksilver congeals 
only at — 40° Fahrenheit ; and it is not likely 
that observations will have to be taken at a 
lower temperature. It is impossible to con- 
ceive, without having experienced them, the 
difficulties encountered when one tries to 
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level the ice-horizon with the thermometer at 
20 or 30 degrees; which, moreover, never 
remains perfectly horizontal, for the snow 
surrounding the support yields under the 
weight, or the change of temperature. I 
used a kind of support, the vertical of which 
was altering every moment; or, if I employed 
a massive body, the conduction of heat occa- 
sioned a continual movement. 

2nd and 3rd May.—-Thermometer, eight 
PM., — 26°; midnight, — 10°; noon, + 6°. 
Light breeze from north-west ; clear weather. 
On quitting our encampment, we perceive, 
to our great surprise, that the supposed 
islands around us were so many insular 
masses of limestone, connected together by 
low spots of land, over which we have passed. 
Once more, then, we see how deceptive arc 
the appearances of this snow-clad region, 
especially in foggy weather. We ought 
probably to have passed outside all these 
masses to remain on the sea, which is to our 
right; but to get away from them the sooner 
we marched due east, and after about five 
miles, we came again upon the coast to our 
right. It runs §.8.E., and consists of cliffs 
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set pretty close together. On our left is a 
very small creek, terminated by a high cape, 
beyond which we cannot yet see anything ; 
but the portion visible to us, as far as the cape 
runs, is duc north. For the first time since 
Brentford Bay, we see ice-blocks on the margin ° 
of the sea, piled one over the other by the 
action of the tides. (It must be remembered 
that Captain Kennedy saw the islets con- 
nected together on the night of the 28th ; 
but I was not mistaken in believing that it 
could not be the coast of Somersct.) We 
cannot, then, be far from the openmg of 
this inlet, or gulf—a fact we should other- 
wise be ignorant of, not having had any 
observations since the 26th of April. 

A little above the horizon to the north- 
east and K.N.E., we sce land, which belongs 
to -North Somerset, and which we suppose 
to be Capes Granite and Pressure. Captain 
Kennedy remains on the beach to examine 
the coast, whilst we skirt along it. Nume- 
rous remains of Esquimaux encampments of 
old date, are scattered over this portion of 
the coast. Sir Edward Parry found similar 
remains on Parry Islands. There can be no 
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doubt, then, that a portion of the primitive 
mhabitants have been successively driven 
out, or forced to emigrate southwards, what- 
ever be the chances in favour of the exist- 
ence of a native population in the unknown 
regions adjacent to the North Pole. We 
ourselves found traces of it all along the 
coast of Somerset. What can have been the 
causes of this emigration ? The animals that 
haunt the more northern regions have not 
deserted them; for the musk ox, the rein- 
deer, and several species of birds have re- 
cently becn found there ; besides which, their 
annual migrations always take place im that 
direction. Can it have been caused by the 
increased cold of those regions? It is hardly 
supposable that this can have taken place to 
such a degree as to be noticed by the Esqui- 
maux. [Be it as it may, here have passed 
those wandering tribes whose daily existence 
1s maintained by such fearful struggles ; and 
this gives a more imposing solemnity to the 
aspect of these stern cliffs, blackened by ages. 
They seem to look down disdainfully on the 
miserable ruins which contrast so strongly with 
their immutable antiquity. The Polar bear 
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and the Arctic fox alone periodically revisit 
these regions, formerly inhabited, but now 
completely abandoncd, even by the enduring 
race of the Esquimaux. Iere generations 
perhaps have lived, whom the vaunted light 
of civilisation never reached; and yct they 
had, hke ourselves, their share of this carth’s 
joys and sorrows. 

But, however interesting for us are these 
relics, and the reflections they suggest, with 
ercater intercst and care should we examine 
more recent traces of habitations; those, 
namely, of the persons we are come in search 
of. We are not far from Cape Walker, the 
first point to be visited by Sir John Franklin, 
and whence he was to advance south-east. 
Perhaps his ships or his boats have touched 
not far from us, and we are in a high state 
of excitement at thought of the discoveries 
which any moment may now bring us. 

Since we reached the coast, we have 
marched scven or eight miles northward. 
After passing this cape, the land inclines to 
N.N.W., as far as another high cape, in the 
direction of which we march eight miles 
more. I have had no difficulty in coming to 
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the conclusion that the lands seen by Sir 
games Ross in 1849, and which he marked 
as islands, arc the same we are now upon; 
for those of Somerset appcar to us just in 
the same way; the bays and indentations 
of the coast forming vacancies, which give 
that continuous line the appearance of a 
broken chain of lofty capes. The certainty 
we have now acquired puts us all in good 
spirits, and will contribute, I hope, to make 
us find the end of our excursion more agree- 
able, whatever yet may be its incidents. 

I must especially render to fwo men of 
our crew, A. Irvine and R. Webb, the ex- 
sapper, the strict justice of saying that they 
are men as obedient and as full of alacrity as 
I ever desire to have under my orders. For 
my own part, I have nothing but praise to 
bestow on every one of our companions for 
their attentions and kindness during the 
compulsory intimacy of a life in which the 
petty privations of every day tended so much 
to provoke selfishness; and never shall I 
hereafter call to mind the incidents of our 
voyage without gratitude towards those 
hearty good men. 
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3rd und 4th May—Thermometer, eight 
p.M., — 12°; midnight, — 13°; noon, + 15°. 
Light breeze from north-east; weather ex- 
eeedingly clear. Yesterday the sun did not 
set, and we are begining again to have con- 
tinual daylight, for twenty-four hours. We 
are now in the humour to devote our carnest 
admiration to that great orb, magnified by 
refraction, slowly describing a slight curve 
above the horizon, as if unecrtain whether to 
sink below it or not; but it has so little time 
to rest there, that it is not worth its while. 

Six or seven nules beyond our encamp- 
ment, we reach the cape which was in sight 
to N.N.W., and after ascending it we desery 
before us Cape Walker, from which we are 
separated by a wide bay, and Limestone 
Bay to the east. Dossession is taken of this 
new land in the name of H.M. Queen Vic- 
toria, and it is baptised by the name of 
H.R.U. Prince Albert. The inlet, which ex- 
tends southward, will bear the name of Mr. 
Grinnell, the American merchant who sent 
two ships in search of Sir John Franklin; 
and Captain Kennedy gives the cape on 
which we are standing the name of Cape 
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Bellot. It was his wish, he tells us, to join 
together on the same day, and upon the 
first lands he discovered, the names of three 
members of the three great nations which 
have taken part in our expedition. The 
names of the Queen and Prince Albert are 
hailed with three cheers, and with hearty 
wishes for the prosperity and union of the 
three peoples. I would have declined the 
honour of sccing my name thus joined to 
that of Prince Albert and Mr. Grinnell, on 
account of my very humble share in the ex- 
pedition ; but the words with which Captain 
Kennedy accompanicd his declarations Ilcft 
me no choice but to hold out my hand to 
him with lively gratitude. This day is the 
more remarkable for me as it is the anniver- 
sary of that on which I received the letters 
of Lady Franklin and Captain Kennedy, in 
reply to my offer to join the expedition. It 
reminds me also of another solemnity; and 
when, in our encampment, my thoughts turn 
to Rochefort and France, I think again of 
the events which are taking place there at 
this moment. What are they? What is 
their issue? O, that I were a little bird! 
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Cape Bellot then, since a Cape Bellot 
there is, is a pretty lofty promontory, formed 
of a yellowish limestone (of which [ carry 
off a fragment with me*), rugged and brist- 
ling like all these cliffs, to which my igno- 
rance of gcology does not allow me to assign 
an exact character. It forms, with Cape 
Walker, the entrance to a bay, to which 
Captain Kennedy gives the name of Mr. 
M‘Lean, formerly an officer and sharcholder 
in the Hudson Bay Company, who planned 
our expedition, and introduced our com- 
mander to Lady Franklin.t 

In examining the environs we remarked a 
little cairn, and as it was exactly in a line 
north and south with the cape, we imme- 
diately conceived the hope that it was raised 
by Europeans; but it was only an old cache 
of the Esquimaux, one of those places in 
which they bury their seal or whale oil in 
bags of skin, and cover them with stones. 

* It is preserved as a precious relic by Bellot’s family. 

t ‘Though, at first sight, it appears that what is here stated 
is quite irreconcilable with what Bellot has previously related 
(28th and 29th April, p. 211), we do not think ourselves justi- 
fied in suppressing anything. Certain it is, however, that 


Bellot’s account differs from that given by Captain Kennedy.”’ 
—Note by M, de la Roquette. 
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From the spot where we are Cape Walker 
appears very lofty, and has a magnificent 
reddish brown tint, which makes us suppose 
it to consist of red sandstone. Another 
cape, remarkable for the same colour and for 
its height, at the bottom of M‘Lean Bay, is 
named Cape Barrow, in honour of the son of 
Sir John, to whom our expedition owes so 
much, and who was lavish of polite atten- 
tions to me in England. Captain Kennedy 
tells me that Lady Franklin instructed him 
(which I knew) to give the names of several 
of my friends to part of the coasts we should 
discover. I declined this with thanks, for I 
deem it more becoming to think first of 
those who have contributed to the fitting out 
of the vessel ; and that, even for that pur- 
pose, our discoveries are unfortunately too 
few ; otherwise, the names of M.M. Bonnau- 
det, de Lescure, and Desfosses, to whom I 
owe my position and what I am, would have 
been the first to present themselves to my 
memory. The friends of my heart, too, 
should certainly have had a place on the line 
of our discoveries, and my mother, and my 
sister Estelle, and others. By-and-by, per- 
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haps; who knows? I here insert the pas- 
sage in Lady Franklin’s written instructions 
relating to names:—‘M. J. Bellot and his 
friends; Ict all the French names be upon 
one portion of the coast, in order the better 
to attract attention.” 

A little low island, or rather a reef, 
covered with ice, stretches towards the mid- 
dle of the entrance; and just as we are 
about to pass it a great bear escaped from it, 
but out of gun-shot. We also see at the 
bottom of the bay an inlet, the extremity of 
which we, no doubt, crossed on Saturday be- 
fore encamping. In spite of our cfforts, the 
heat had become too oppressive before we 
could reach that Cape Walker, to which is 
attached a melancholy celebrity, and we had 
to halt some miles south-east of it on the ice 
of the offing. Postponing our researches, 
then, till to-morrow, we hastily throw up 
some pieces of snow between us and the 
wind by way of encampment. 

4th and 5th May.—lIn the evening, Messrs. 
Kennedy, J. Smith, and I, proceed towards 
the west. Mr. Smith bears a little to the 
east; and, whilst Captain Kennedy is ex- 
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amining the beach, I keep a little wide of it 
on the ice, to see if there is not some mast, 
or other signal, fixed on the topof the cliffs. 
After having passed the reddish faces of 
Cape Walker, the land sinks gradually, and 
inclines insensibly to the west. The beach 
is very narrow, covered with coarse sand, 
pebbles, and fragments of limestone. After 
three hours and a half of very rapid walking, 
we meet again on the coast. Mr. Kennedy, 
who was the furthest in advance, had climbed 
a hill, whence the land appeared to him to run 
in a south-casterly direction. To our immense 
astonishment, not the least trace either of Sir 
John Franklin’s vessels, or even of those of 
Commander Austin. The Europeans appear 
not to have touched yet at this part of the 
eoast, for not one of them would have done 
g0, especially the last ships, without erecting 
some signal, or leaving some vestiges of their 
presence. 

We calculated that we were then six miles 
west of Cape Walker. The weather was very 
unsettled when we quitted the encampment, 
and the mist had become so thick, and the 
wind was getting up so strong from the 
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south-east, that, whether we would or not, we 
were forced to think of returning. Though 
we had takes’ by compass the bearings of the 
spot where our baggage lay, we lost our way 
in the fog, our snow-shoes having left no 
track on the unsnowed ground. Very for- 
tunately, the men Icft in the encampment 
had thought of firing shots from time to time, 
and as the wind blew towards us, we heard 
the reports, and were thus relieved from an 
embarrassment which might have become 
serious. I know not how things will be re- 
garded, but I am afraid Captain Kennedy 
will be blamed for not having left anything 
to mark his visit, to give information to 
those who might come to the spot, if the 
ships of the Arctic squadron are still in the 
vicinity. I proposed to him to go with Mr. 
J. Smith, as soon as the weather cleared, to 
the foot of Cape Walker, erect a cairn, and 
deposit in it the documents he might think 
necessary ; but, as he has lost a small note- 
book and some papers, which were to be 
deposited in the cairn, he thinks we may 
leave the thing undone. 

We have but sixty pounds of pemmican 
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left, without biscuits or tea, for ourselves and 
our dogs, and we are still a hundred and 
twenty miles, in a straight line, equivalent to 
a hundred and fifty in reality, from Port 
Leopold, the only spot where we can find 
provisions. We resolve, with gricf, to resume 
our course castward—I say in all truth with 
grief, especially in the presont state of 
things, no ship appearing to have reached 
this point. Only a few days more, and we 
should have been able to push on fifty miles 
further west; and who can say what we 
should find there? But Captain Kennedy 
could not come to any other determination 
without plunging into fresh danger. The 
hundred and fifty pounds of pemmican and 
biscuit we had when we left Brentford Bay, 
supposing a pound of biscuit to be equivalent 
to one of pemmican, were to last us only 
twenty-two days, at the ordinary ration of 
two pounds for each man and each dog. We 
have lived thirty days upon these provisions ; 
and, if we should find the ice broken at the 
entrance of Grinnel Passage, and were obliged 
to turn south again before crossing that pas- 
wage! QO, if we had crossed Somerset Land 
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from Creswell Bay !—we should have been 
here perhaps a fortnight sooner, and then——— 
But who could have foreseen what has hap- 
pened to us, and how we were not to find 
things as they had been described; how we 
were to be retarded by fogs, &c.? 

We are forced by the bad weather to build 
our snow-hut, or rather our usual half-hut ; 
for within the last fortnight we have found 
it more expeditious to erect merely a circular 
wall, which we cover in with a large piece 
of canvas. On our return along the coast 
we found foot-prints, on the origin of which 
we were beginning to speculate, when at last 
we perceived by certam marks that they 
were our own foot-prints, made a few 
moments before, but now covered by the 
drift. This shows us once more how reserved 
one ought to be in making assertions as to 
tracks of this kind. We also saw tracks of 
reindeer of last autumn; and Mr. Smith 
thinks he recognised, eastward of Cape 
Walker, remains of an Esquimau encamp- 
ment, but of very old date. 

Sth and 6th May.—Thermometer, six P.™., 
+ 17°; midnight, + 4°; six amu, ~ 4, 
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The temperature is rapidly rising under this 
thick mist, and we are wakened by the snow 
melting through our canvas roof and drop- 
ping on our blankets. Fortunately, a strong 
north-west wind partly disperses the fog, and 
at six P.M. we set out for Cape Pressure, on 
the opposite side of the inlet. After fifteen 
hours of hard work, hauling the sledges over 
the icc-blocks and soft snow which formed 
our road, we cncamp again in sight of Cape 
Walker, and the lands to the south-east. 
Those to which we are going, appear from 
time to time in the openings through the 
fog. Our dogs are become so voracious 
that they eat all the leather they can find— 
our gloves, boots, snow-shoes, &c., and we 
are obliged now to take all those things with 
us into the interior of our encampment. Tf 
Grinnell’s Inlet is not always entirely open in 
summer, it is certain that the entrance at 
least is so from time to time, as appears from 
the rough ice in it. 

6th and 7th May.—Thermometer, six P.M, 
— 2°; midnight, — 10°; six am, — 4° 
Clear weather; light breeze from the west. 
About midnight we lose sight of Cape 
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Walker, which disappears in the fog due 
west behind us; but we perfectly distinguish 
Limestone Island to the east, and Cape Pres- 
sure. We start a bear, larger than any we have 
yet scen. He rubs his eyes, and after a long 
circuit, places himself athwart our route, as 
if intending to dispute our passage. The 
animal has probably never scen man before, 
and takes us for some sort of biped on which 
he intends to gorge. Seeing him ready to 
give battle, we prepare all our arms, and 
four of us march straight up to him. He 
lets us get within thirty yards, but our guns 
giving him perhaps instinctively to divine 
what are our intentions, he makes off with 
such speed, that after a quarter of an hour 
we are obliged to give up the chase. His im- 
prudence deserved a more severe chastise- 
ment, and if we had killed him we should 
have returned to Cape Walker. 

At seven a.M., we witnessed the most 
splendid meteorological phenomenon. The 
sun, about 24° above the horizon, is sur- 
rounded by a perfectly formed halo, with 
two horizontal, and one lower vertical, 
parhelia. A horizontal crown of white light, 
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or parhelic circle, passcs through the centre 
of the sun, and stretches athwart the sky 
parallel to the horizon. On this crown two 
brilliant discs of white light, or parenthclia, 
form with the sun an equilatcral triangle. 
Above the halo, a portion of circumzenithal 
arc, of about 40°, exhibits all the colours of 
the rainbow. Some portions of the lower 
halo were also visible. Unfortunately, Cap- 
tain Kennedy would not stop to take the 
dimensions of this phenomenon, and it was 
too late when we reached the encampment. 
The temperature was — 3°, and the air was 
filled with snowy particles, quite visible to 
the naked eye. 

In the morning the sun was about 6° above 
the horizon; a part of the halo appeared with 
the parhelia, which projected long bands of 
white light, divided in two by a solar cross, 
which widened towards the base of the ver- 
tical column. Other matters more imme- 
diately claimed our attention; but, as the 
reader sees, almost every day presented to us 
an interesting meteorological spectacle. It 
seems, indeed, as though Nature reserves her 
most magnificent phenomena to compensate 
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the toils of the traveller in those icy regions. 
O God, how beautiful are thy works ! 

Our route to-day was a little better than 
yesterday ; nevertheless, Captain Kennedy 
and I have been again obliged to go a-head, 
beating the route with our snow-shoes, in 
order to compress the snow, or else the 
sledges would sink in it. We also found 
tracks of bears so numcrous, and in all direc- 
tions, that this inlet quite appears to us to be 
a rendezvous for those animals. We encamp 
on the ice two miles west of Limestone 
Island. 

7th and 8th May.—Thermometer, six P.M, 
—1°; midnight, — 8°; six a.m., —3°. Wind 
south-west. After passing the island, in 
order to shorten our route, we try to encamp 
in the direct linc to Cape Rennel; but, 
after stumbling about among the ice-blocks 
and soft snow of the offing, we are obliged 
to return to the coast. Though the thermo- 
meter is not very low, and we should now be 
accustomed to cold, we feel it keenly, per- 
haps in consequence of the diminution of our 
food; for now we must content ourselves with 
a little bit of pemmican—barely five or six 
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ounces—which we dissolve in boiling water; 
and this thin broth, without bread, is not 
very nourishing for men who have to toil so 
hard. We pamper ourselves all the more in 
imagination, and we cannot help laughing as 
we remark how our conversations these last 
few days run upon the dishes that each likes 
best, and on what we will do at Port Leopold, 
where provisions are abundant. It 1s not, 
however, on sumptuous so much as on plenti- 
ful food—on our fill of pemmican—that 
our thoughts run; and we rummage our 
pockets for any crumbs of biscuits that may 
have been forgotten in them in times of 
abundance. 

8th and 9th May.—Thermometer, six P.M., 
+ 3°; midnight, —1°; six am, —2°. A 
halo and two parhelia. Cloudy weather; 
snowdrift. Light breeze from south-west, 
which makes the cold seem excessive. After 
fourteen hours of rapid marching over the 
beach and the ice, we eneamp two miles east 
of Cape Rennel, having crossed Cunning- 
hame Inlet at four a.w. Saw several tracks 
of bears. It is beginning to be time that we 
were arrived. 
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9th and 10th May.—Thermometer, six P.M., 
—2°; midnight, —9°; six a.m., +1° Clear 
weather; light west wind. We make straight 
for Cape Maclintock, and encamp west of 
Gurncy’s Bay, after a march of thirteen 
hours over the beach and the ice. We 
still cross numerous tracks of bears, coming 
and going in all directions. Four of us feel 
pains, the cause of which no longer admits of’ 
doubt, though we avoid speaking on the sub- 
ject. I have discovered on my legs the little 
blackish spots, which are the surest signs of 
scurvy. But what can we do? 

10th and 11th May.—Thermometer, six 
p.M., —1°; midnight, —4°; nine a.m, —1° 
Clear weather ; light west wind. We con- 
tinue our course towards Cape Maclintock, 
and encamp three or four miles west of it, 
after twelve hours’ march. From the be- 
ginning of the evening we have had Leopold 
Island and Cape Clarence in sight. Nothing 
can be more magnificent than the jagged 
strata of limestone composing the island, and 
reflecting the rays of the western sun; but 
who among us thinks of admiring these 
beauties? Cape Clarence and Port Leopold 
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have now but one meaning for us: they are 
a vast hotel signboard, with the inscription, 
“ Table @héte and board!” Above the hori- 
zon, we sce to the north the other shore of 
Barrow’s Strait. It is calm; the thermo- 
meter is at 18° below zero centigrade. In 
order to be ready the sooner to set out for 
Port Leopold, we spread a tarpaulin on the ice 
and our blankcts over it; by that means we 
gain time, and dry our baggage, which will 
be so much the lighter. In order to have 
something for breakfast to-morrow, we give 
the dogs our old mocassins, torn gloves, and 
a piece of bison’s skin with the hair on, and 
keep their ration of pemmican for ourselves. 
This is the first time they have not had the 
best share. Our provisions being thus ex- 
hausted, we must make a long stage to- 
morrow; and it is arranged that Messrs. 
Kennedy and Smith shall go on before the 
rest to Port Leopold, prepare our quarters, 
and meet us with some food. The other 
three men and I are to follow as fast as we 
can with the sledges and the baggage. Saw 
numerous tracks of bears. 

llth and 12th May.—Thermometer, six 
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P.M.,—4°; midnight,—9°. Stiff breeze from 
the west; cold moist weather. At three P.m. 
we start. Messrs. Kennedy and Smith are 
soon out of sight. Aftcr we had gone about 
three miles, we saw them, to our surprise, 
halting at the foot of a cape immediately 
west of Cape Maclintock, and concluded that 
they must have something of importance 
there. In fact, they had discovered a depét 
of provisions left by Sir John Ross in 1849, 
for Sir John Franklin, as appears from a note 
enclosed in a tin case. There were several 
barrels covered with snow or ice, for the sea- 
water had reached them, and containing a 
considerable quantity of biscuits, sugar, 
pemmican, chocolate, and preserved meat. 
These, with wood and stone-coal, which we 
also found, left us nothing to desire. Our 
dogs and ourselves took an ample instalment 
at once, and we set about building a snow- 
house, in order to rest a whole day. Two of 
our men were appointed cooks, and under the 
beneficent influence of some hot chocolate, 
we soon forgot our late privations. We even 
forgot the rules of prudence and sobriety, for 
which several of us were punished in a 
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comieal manner. We unanimously bestow 
on this nameless cape the name of Cape 
Mercy, from feelings of thankfulness which 
necd no comment. It would be hard, how- 
ever, to say how much we regret that we did 
not mect with this depdt at Cape Walker or 
Limestone Island. 

12th and 14th Muy.—Thlick and snowy 
weather. Light west wind, blowing in gusts. 
We spend these three days in eating, drink- 
ing, and sleeping; drinking, sleeping, and 
eating ; slecping, eating, and drinking, with- 
out regard to consequences. Captain Ken- 
nedy was so unwell on the sccond day as to 
render another day’s halt necessary. Besides, 
we are no longer in such a hurry to reach 
Port Leopold. 

14th and 15th May.—Thermometer, six 
p.M.,+5°; midnight, + 2°; sixa.m.,+1°. The 
weather clears up on the afternoon of the 14th, 
and we sct out, feelmg much greater fatigue 
than before our three days’ rest. The lands 
to the north are very distinctly visible, and 
as we approach Cape Clarence we see unequi- 
vocal signs of the presence of running water 
north and east of it. About three o’clock 
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we get sight of a signal-mast set up on the 
southern shore of Barrow Strait in 1849; and, 
crossing the low tongue of land which unites 
Cape Clarence to the mainland, we are at 
last on the ices of Port Leopold. In October 
last we left the sloop, which then served us 
for a dwelling, completcty covered and close, 
and we expected to find ready-made quarters 
in it; but, to our great dissappointment, an 
infernal bear had broken down the roof, and 
the sloop was filled with snow so compact 
and hard, that to clear it out would be a more 
tedious work than to build a snow-hut. We 
set to, then, at the latter, repeating amilcar’s 
imprecations against the whole ursine race. 
15th and 16th May.—Strong gale from the 
north, and snowdrift. Decidedly we are all 
more or less attacked by scurvy. It is now 
useless to conceal the fact from ourselves, and 
all we have to think of is how to get rid 
of 1t as soon as possible. We are very un- 
easy about those on board, who are most 
probably in the same plight as we are. No 
doubt they, too, are very anxious about. us, 
our absence having been longer than they 
calculated. For these reasons, we should be 
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glad to hasten our arrival among them, but 
there are not two of us now capable of reach- 
ing Batty Bay: besides, we have here all 
the requisites for use in greater abundance 
and better condition than on board; that is 
to say, lime-juice, vegetables, fresh meat, 
pickles, sweetmeats, and other refreshing 
things. Captain Kennedy is, therefore, 
resolved that we shall remain here until our 
health is better. We build ourselves a more 
spacious house, and set up a tent made of 
scraps of canvas for a kitchen, in order to 
keep apart from sleeping-place the causes of 
humidity, which alone can give us the scurvy. 
For the samc reason, we return to the usual 
course of sleeping by night, so that we may 
dry our things by day. 

After the first junketing, satiety fortun- 
ately subducd that everlasting appetite that 
threatened to absorb every other faculty, and 
Wwe now cnjoy in modcration the plentiful 
resources at Whalcr Point. After fifty days, 
during which it was hard to divert a drop 
of water from the indulgence of our inextin- 
guishable thirst, it is no small delight to be 
able to attend to personal cleanliness: in a 
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word, everything yields us physical enjoy- 
ment. This hinders us, perhaps, from feel- 
ing as we ought what we owe to Providence. 
What would have become of us if the scurvy 
had thus manifested itself at Cape Walker, 
or further still? There can be no doubt as 
to the consequences: and during the last 
few days, too, when cold and hunger were 
diminishing our strength, the wind was al- 
ways west, so that we had it at at our backs; 
and the ice, which we might have found open 
between Cape Walker and Limestone Island, 
afforded us a short and easy passage. I do 
not think I exaggerate the dangers we have 
escaped ; but where is not God’s finger to be 
seen, even in the slightest things ? 

17th May.—Thermometer, six a.m., + 17°; 
noon, + 12°; six p.m.,+1o°. Strong breeze 
from the north, accompanied by the everlast- 
ing snowdrift. We have finished our snow- 
house, and find it so comfortable that we 
regret not having done the same thing at 
Fury Beach; for a snow-house would cer- 
tainly have been more comfortable than one 
of canvas, in which we were blinded with 
smoke; certainly, itis warmer. One of the 
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stoves left by Sir John Ross is fixed in our 
tent kitchen, and serves for all our wants. 
The bear killed by Captain Kennedy in Octo- 
ber was put into one of the steam-boilers of 
the sloop. Onc of the doors has been torn 
down, and the tracks left on the snow show 
that a bear was the author of this misdeed ; 
the circumstances of which lead us to think 
that there is as much cunning as strength in 
that clumsy animal. 

18¢h May.—Thermometer, six a.M., + 22°; 
noon, + 12°; six p.m, + 17°. Light west 
wind; weather a little clearer. We spend 
the day in spreading out and beating our 
things, in order to dry them well. In a 
short walk to Cape Clarence, we see a chan- 
nel of running water, which extends east- 
ward as far as we can see, and to the south 
farther than Cape Seppings, which is about 
ten miles off. We are all furnished with 
crutches, and look very like a detachment 
of invalids; but we try to keep up our spirits 
and our activity. Movement and exercise 
are the chief remedies against seurvy, and 
every means should be employed to rouse 
those who persist in lying down: the mus. 
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cles contract so soon, and so obstinately, that 
the same obstinacy should be used in com- 
bating the malady. Thank God! I am still 
of good courage; and I hope that a few days 
of our present regimen and a little exercise 
will set me up again. My legs are much 
swollen, especially under the knec, and the 
black spots have not yet disappeared. Messrs. 
Kennedy and R. Webb are the greatest suf- 
ferers; and J am afraid that m the former 
scurvy will unite with rheumatism to do him 
mischief: but he yiclds to none of us in ac- 
tivity ; and his ceaseless efforts to encourage 
our paticnts—above all, by his example— 
will, I hope, have a good effect upon their 
health. We have got over the worst of this 
work, I suppose, and I think I have acquitted 
myself becomingly ; not but that inwardly I 
was afraid, on two several occasions, that my 
courage would fail; but, fortunately, at the 
critical moment I recollected my position and 
my character. Thanks to Heaven for it! for 
I had a hard apprenticeship to undergo; and 
all here, except myself, had an expericnce of 
the toils of such expeditions, of which I was 
entirely devoid. What mental torments, too, 
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had I to endure, in addition to the physical 
difficulties ! but I kept these momentary con- 
flicts to my own breast, and no one can say 
that a French officer gave way when others 
stood firm. 

19th May. — Thermometer, eight a.M., 
+22°; noon, +27°; six p.M., +28°. Light 
west wind; clear weather. The snow is 
melting all round us, and the opening in 
the ice appears to extend more towards the 
south-east. We spend the day in getting 
out of the snow the gutta-percha boat left 
here in October; for the sight of running 
water has suggested to us the idea of boating 
to Batty Bay, which would spare us much 
fatigue, and enable us to bring away with 
us a supply of lime-juice, of which our men 
on board must have need, for the ship’s stock 
is both bad and scanty. To avoid wet from 
the snow that melts in the sunshine, we re- 
vert to our former plan of working by night. 
On the evening of this day the brecze fresh- 
ened, and the thick snowdrift forced us back 
to our quarters, in spite the desire and need 
we have of bodily occupation. 

20th and 21st May.—Thermometer, six 
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bm., + 11°; midnight, +8°; six am., — 15°. 
Light north wind; eloudy weather. We try 
all means to find work for our arms and legs, 
and fall to at the sloop to clear it of the snow 
with which it is filled, and which is so hard 
that we are obliged to cut it with axes and 
saws. This job may be useful, as relieving 
the sides of the sloop of a pressure of many 
tons’ weight of snow, the roof rising five or 
six feet above the boat. 

21st and 22nd May.—Thermometer, six 
Pm, + 11°; midnight, + 15°; six am, 
+ 25°. Light north wind; snow from time 
to timc. We have finished the excavations 
begun yesterday; we then set to work to 
mast and rig our boat, which had left the 
sehooner on the 9th of September, without 
heaving its sails bent. We amuse ourselves 
beforchand with the surprise of our ship- 
mates when they sce us arrive in a boat, and 
from Port Leopold ; for, if they expect us at 
all, it is a thousand to one against their 
guessmeg that we shall come from the north. 
It is rather remarkable that we have seen 
no animals here, except two crows, which 
Tet us approach them very near, and seemed 
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more surprised than frightened at our pre- ° 
sence. We recollect that this was the only 
species of bird we met in our winter excur- 
sions. On what do they live at that season 
of the year? The weather again turns thick 
and snowy on the morning of Saturday; but 
at last our preparations are nearly complete, 
and there is a manifest improvement in the 
state even of the worst invalids. It is de- 
cided, then, that we shall start on Monday 
morning, if it pleases God, and the weather 
permits. 

22nd and 23rd May.—Thermometer, eight 
A.M., + 22°; noon, + 25°; six p.m., + 26°. 
Strong west wind; thick weather; drifting 
snow. We rested on Sunday, and for the 
first time, after a long interval, we joined in 
offering our thanks to God, and imploring new 
favours from His inexhaustible goodness. 

24th May. — Thermometer, eight a.m, 
+ 24°; noon, + 28°; four P.M., + 26°. 
Strong breeze from the west; snowdrift; 
thick weather, confining us to our dwelling. 
Captam Kennedy left, along with the other 
papers deposited here by the commanders of 
the several expeditions, a note describing’ 
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what we have hitherto done, and stating 
that, after we rejoin our vessel, our first 
business will be to examine the bottom of 
Grinnel Inlet ; after which we shall probably 
visit Wellington Inlct. This, I suppose, has 
reference to a plan which J proposed to Cap- 
tain Kennedy, but of which 1t appears he had 
previously thought. When the question of 
the excursion to Cape Walker was under dis- 
cussion, my advice would have been to go up 
the coast a little way north-east; then down 
it again south; up it again northward to the 
height of Cresswell Bay, where we should 
have found the cairn raised by Sir John Ross 
im 1849; and to have crossed in the direction 
of Fury Beach. I then thought that the 
opening at least of the inlet— that is to say, 
Cape Walker—and its environs had been 
examined by the Arctic squadron of last 
year, and that in that case it was better for 
us to explore the bottom of the imlet, and 
reconnoitre the coast as far as Four Rivers. 
However, in the actual and apparent state of 
things, if we alone have visited Cape Walker, 
I doubt not but that this will give much 
more satisfaction to Lady Franklin, and to 
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the public in England; but I did not insist, 
upon his observation that this would be done 
by boats during the summer, which I believe 
to be hardly possible now, from what we 
have seen. 

25th May.—Thermometer, six a.M., + 18°; 
noon, +27°; six p.mM.,+28°. Still confined 
by the same weather; strong breeze from 
the north; from nine to six, snowdrift and 
snow. Our poor dogs seem to suffer from 
the drift and the melted snow, which fastens 
in their long hair. We remark that they 
approach us, but we cannot guess the reason 
until we sce them ridding each other of their 
icy cneumbrances. 

25th May.— Thermometer, cight a.m., 
+25°; noon,+24°; six pm.,+24°. The 
wind having fallen, we put everything in 
order, and in several trips convey our boat 
and our baggage over half a mile to the edge 
of the ice. We all feel a childish joy at 
being once more on the water, and seeing 
our boat glide between the floating masses 
of ice, which the wind and the surge are 
continually detaching from the land-floe. 
The scene 18, moreover, animated by the 
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eries of sea-birds which we disturb, and 
which we recognise with shouts of joy : com- 
mon gulls, the graceful diver, the gluttonous 
mollyknock, the kittiwake, the eider-duck. 
Big scals, with bristly moustaches, pop their 
heads out of the water to look at us, and 
disappear instantly. One of us even thinks 
he perceived the eddy caused by a whale. 
We expected to reach Batty Bay to-morrow 
morning, but the ice barred our passage 
fifteen miles south of Port Leopold; so that 
we had again to unload all our baggage on 
the ice, and carry it and our boat to the foot 
of a wide ravine, where we spent the night 
and the following day. After all, the little 
way we have made is so much gained. 
What vexes us is, that we cannot carry with 
us four barrels of lime-juice, and three of 
conserves, which we had intended for the 
schooner, and the want of which we shall re- 
gret if the scurvy is on board. On the way 
we passed close to a bear drifting on an ice- 
block, and no doubt in pursuit of seals. 
28th and 29th May.—Thermometer, six 
P.M., + 24°; midnight, +24°; six a.m., + 32°. 
In the state we are in, it is essential that we 
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should reach the ship as soon as possible ; so, 
leaving behind us the boat and all but the 
indispensable portions of our baggage, we 
set out on Friday evening on foot. Lightly 
as the sledges are loaded, they make but slow 
progress through the slush that lics above 
the ice. Near Elwin a bear appeared for an 
instant, but ran off with such speed that we 
could hardly believe it was a bear until 
we saw its track. It is probable these 
animals often fast during this season, for the 
seals are excecdingly shy, and never let us 
come near them. The floe measured at one 
of their holes was but two feet and a half 
thick. At five in the morning we encamped 
on the ice of the offing, five miles south of 
Elwin Bay. The thermometer is at 0° centi- 
grade, and we dispense with any other shelter 
than our blankets and the sky. 

29th and 30th May.—Thermometer, six 
P.M.,+29°; midnight, + 25°; six a.m., + 26°. 
Fine weather ; light breeze from south-cast. 
We set off again in the night, and it is for- 
tunate we do so; for the beach, over which 
we are obliged to march on account of the 
bad state of the ice, is strewn all over with 
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huge stones, detached from the cliffs by the 
snow-water and the heat of the days, some of 
them weighing many tons. In two places 
many marks of avalanches show how unsafe 
it would be to pass by day along the foot of 
the chffs. We sce three bears; onc of them 
comes so near us as to be hit with two balls, 
which knock him down; but, before we can 
despatch him, he makes off, leaving a long 
track of blood, which makes it probable that 
his wounds are mortal. 

At the entrance of the bay, we remark 
with pleasure wide clefts in the ice; signs of 
certain dissolution; and, as we hope, of 
speedy deliverance for ourselves. -At five in 
the morning we are on board; but a fore- 
boding of some bad news hangs over us and 
checks our glee. Captain Leask is the first 
whose hand we grasp; and amidst his con- 
gratulations, before he has said a word of 
our shipmates, we have guessed that our 
fears were well-grounded, and all are not as 
well as we should wish. But who would 
dare to murmur, after so many bounties of 
Providence ? Here we are, once more united ! 
What Good does, is well done! 
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CHAPTER IX. 
RETURN ON BOARD. 


31st May.—As I said before I wrote the 
journal of our excursion, the majority of our 
men have been attacked by scurvy; only 
the captain, Mr. R. Anderson, the third 
officer, and Messrs. Grate, G. Smith, and 
Linklater, are excmpt from it; many of the 
rest are in a frightful state; the doctor and 
Mr. Hepburn are very bad. Their small stock 
of lime-juice was quickly consumed, for they 
found the barrel congealed, and the essence 
of the juice concentrated into a ball in the 
middle, the rest being as insipid as common 
water. 

lst June—It will never do to consider 
ourselves very ill alongside of those who are 
much worse than ourselves; and I proposed 
to Captain Kennedy to lead a party of our 
able-bodied and convalescents to the place 
where we left the lime-juice. We set out 
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on Tuesday cvening, under a north wind, to 
which we could not have exposed ourselves 
with impunity a few months sooner, but for 
which we don’t care much now. An Es- 
quimau sledge, and our five dogs, rapidly 
convey our light baggage; and, after having 
slept by day on Wednesday on the ice, we 
arrived on Thursday morning at our depdt, 
where we were detained the next day by 
a gale. We were to try to take with us the 
jollyboat, or youyou, which was left on the 
coast in October, 1851; but one of its sides 
had been torn by a bear, and bears marks 
of his teeth, which inspire us with thoughts 
of vengeance, if we have opportunity. 
Having dragged the boat to the foot of 
the ravine, where the gutta-percha boat had 
been left, we are obliged to lcave it there, 
on account of the bad state of the way, 
which we much regret, for it is the most 
useful of our boats at a landing. We see a 
flock of blue weavies, or Canada geese, flying 
north, being, no doubt, the vanguard of a 
more numerous army. Our men began to 
scream out with all the force of their lungs. 
T could not tell what it was for, until, to my 
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surprise, I perceived that the whole flock 
repeated the same cries, wheeling round and 
round over our heads, and at last resumed 
their flight without beg molested, our gun 
not being in order. Anderson says that these 
birds winter in numerous flocks in the sa- 
vannahs of Florida and Arkansas, and begin 
their migration northward at the first melting 
of the snow, between the 20th of March and 
the end of April. I am told that nothing is 
easier than to lure them with rags made up 
into the shape of birds. 

On the evening of Friday, the 4th, we re- 
sume our route. It is casy to see that the 
ice 1s rapidly thawing, and 1s already in a 
very different state from that it presented 
not a week ago. We saw four bears on our 
way, and one came sniffing our baggage 
twenty paces from our tent, while we were 
asleep under it. Our weary dogs did not 
awake, but two young dogs that followed us 
from the vessel at last gave the alarm, and 
put the bear to flight. We often laughed, at 
the beginning of the cruise, at the fear with 
which bears inspired other voyagers; but 
more complete experience has shown us that 
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at least it is not prudent to neglect all cau- 
tion with respect to them, particularly at the 
time when the females have young ones, and 
prowl in search of food for them. One of 
those we saw was lying on the ice, watching 
for the appearance of a scal. It is said that, 
keeping back their bodies, they encompass 
the hole with their paws, and catch the 
animal when it rises above the ice. Mr. 
John Smith tells me he saw a bear jump into 
the water, and come out with a seal in its 
mouth, which would show that they are 
swifter swimmers; but I am not sure how 
far the fact is authentic. Seeing many sea- 
birds hovering and scrcaming over a carcase, 
we imagined it was that of the bear of the 
30th, which had dicd of its wound; but it 
was only the skeleton of a seal, which a bear 
had dragged more than a mile, as appeared 
from a bloody track, in ordcr to devour it 
more at his ease. The marks on the snow 
showed that the seal must have fought hard 
for life. 

6th June.—At last we arrived on board 
this morning, much fatigued, but no longer 
ill from our exertions, and delighted at having 
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done something useful. A herd of sixteen 
seals, lazily basking on the edge of a cleft in 
the floe, dived in at the sound of our sledge. 
We saw only one fox-track—those animals 
being now no longer common—and one white 
owl. . 
I will now inscrt an account of what passed 
on board during our absence—that is to say, 
since the 17th of March, when I left the 
vessel, with a stock of provisions, to go to 
Fury Beach. 
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CHAPTER X. 
ON BOARD DURING OUR EXCURSION. 


18th March to 16th April.—tThe same series 
of gales and snow-falls which we encountered 
took place also at Batty Bay. The heat of 
the sun occasioned notable changes in the 
state of the ice and the cliffs, which, the 
doctor says, emitted dull, rending sounds. 
Frequently the deck was covered with water 
streaming from the woollen awning. The 
ship’s company sect traps for foxes, hoping, m 
the absence of most of the dogs, to catch some 
of them alive, to be let loose afterwards with 
collars and inscriptions round their necks; 
but the two young dogs left on board were 
always at the traps before the men, and when 
they were shut up in any of our snow-built 
stores, they soon worked their way out; so 
that only two foxes were caught, and those 
dead. Hunting and shooting, the only re- 
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creations of our shipmates left on board, were 
unproductive, with the exception of two ptar- 
migans killed on the 18th of March, and four 
foxes killed at the end of that month, besides 
the two that were trapped. One of them 
appeared better fed than the rest, but its 
stomach contained only scraps of eanvas and 
of old gloves. One or two crows hovered 
round the ship, aud, as usual, were too wary 
to be killed, in spite of the desire we have 
always felt to know on what they feed. For 
the first time, on the 10th of April, saw 
tracks of a hare and two snow buntings. On 
the 14th, Mr. Hepburn began to show symp- 
toms of scurvy, which would not have been 
formidable, but that the only barrel of hme- 
juice was frozen, and so insipid that a whole 
bottle was not cquivalent to the usual dose 
of halfan ounee. On the 16th, Mr. Anderson 
returned on board, with the men we left on 
the 6th at the entrance of Brentford Bay. 
Two only were slightly indisposed; the rest 
had only suffered since the 6th from inflamma- 
tion of the eyes. 

L6th to 27th April_—The doetor had been 
ordered by Captain Kennedy to carry some 
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provisions to Somerset House against our 
return, and then to go and examine the 
bottom of Creswell Bay, to see if there was 
an opening to the west; but he was detained 
several days by the illness of Miller, who, as 
well as the carpenter, was afterwards attacked 
with scurvy. Mr. Hepburn was getting 
better, and the doctor resolved to start on 
the 27th, chiefly that he might bring back 
some lime-juice from Fury Beach, which was 
the more wanted because a species of sorrel, 
called by the whalers scurvy-grass, which 
had been found in plenty by our predecessors, 
had nowhere been met with in the neighbour- 
hood of the bay. In the interval, the rest of 
the crew were employed in clearing out the 
hold and knocking down the ramparts of 
snow round the ship, as they seemed to keep 
up the dampness on board; and the ice was 
then scraped out that had formed on the 
blocks, the bulkheads, &. I think I men- 
tioned that in our various snow-houses built 
on the ice, water had been seen filtrating 
through the snow by the end of February. 
As soon as the sides of the schooner were 
laid bare, the same melting ice was seen on 
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one of them, though its aspect was north, on 
the 20th of April. 

| 27th April to 21st May.—After the doctor’s 
departure with four men, nothing worth 
noticing appears to have occurred till his 
return, the principal occupation being re- 
stowage, cleaning and drying the vessel. A 
bear was killed by Captaim Leask quite close 
to the schooner, but no other animals. On 
the 21st three of the doctor’s party returned, 
saying that they had left him at Fury Beach 
with the fourth man, who was too ill to 
travel. They themselves were severely 
attacked by scurvy, which, I forgot to say, 
continued its progresson board. Mr. Ander- 
son, the third officer, Grate, the boatswain, 
and Glennic, immediately started to bring 
back the doctor, which could not be done by 
the first three men, in the weak state in which 
he and they were. I borrow from the doctor’s 
journal the account of his journey to Cress- 
well Bay and back. 

They arrived at Somerset House on the 
morning of the 3rd, after great difficulties 
caused by the bad state of the snow, in which 
they sank up to the knees, and often to 
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the middle. One of the sledges, which had 
been damaged by the hummoeky ice, and the 
tent, which had been gnawed by foxes, had 
to be repaired. They were detained by bad 
weather until the 4th of May, when they 
encamped near our first snow-house, having 
found the ice so smooth and clear of snow 
that they could hardly keep on their feet. 
Wednesday, the 5th, followed the outline 
of the land on the floe, where the snow was 
a foot thick. This day they suddenly saw 
coming towards them seven bears, whose 
presence they could well have dispensed with, 
as they had but one gun. They kindled a 
fire in the hope of scaring them, reserving 
their musket as a last resource; but fortu- 
nately four of the bears ran off, after coming 
within 200 yards, snuffing the scent of their 
track, whilst the other three kept at a distance 
of a quarter of a mile. “On the 7th of 
May,” says the doctor, “ we were abreast of 
the high land which forms the extremity 
of a chain of hills running north and south. 
From the foot of these hills a very low 
plain of considerable extent stretches to the 
shore, which first runs south, then towards 
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at the head of the bay, in a western 
direction. This evening saw the land lying all 
round the bay, and, consequently, [ do not 
hesitate to say that there 1s no passage to the 
west of the bay.” The doctor says that his 
observations were posted down rather hastily, 
and that he must revise them at more leisure. 
At midnight, on the 10th, they arrived at the 
spot where we halted on the 5th. Saw two 
bears. 

Tuesday, 11th, encamped at the same 
place as on the 4th; boiled water for tea 
partly with wood, and partly with moss. 
12th, reached Somerset House, and found 
among the things left there by Captam 
Kennedy and our party, a barrel opened by 
the bears. M‘Currus complained all day of 
his legs, and the doctor found his ankles 
swollen. The weather forbade their return 
on board. 13th, abear. 14th, Matheson also 
showed symptoms of scurvy. loth, the doctor 
is decidediy affected in that way. On the 
17th, Linklater is attacked, and Gideon 
Smith alone remains exempt from the 
malady. After a whole week’s gale from 
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N.N.W., they start on the 19th, taking with 
them a small quantity of lime-juice; but are 
obliged to return to Somerset House, finding 
it impossible to proceed with their baggage. 
They resolve, therefore, to leave it behind, 
and take only their blankets and as much 
pemmican as each can carry in his pockets. 
On the 20th they make a fresh attempt, but 
the doctor is obliged to retrace his steps, and 
to send back to the vessel those who have 
strength cnough to reach it, which they did 
on the 21st, having marched without a halt. 
Two bears were seen squatting themselves 
down by a barrel of sugar, and it took no less 
than four pistol shots to scare them away. 
Next day another bear was seen rummaging 
among the casks at the door of the house, 
through a chink in which the doctor shot 
him dead. 

The doctor was conveyed on the sledge, not 
without difficulty, on account both of the 
stones falling from the cliffs beneath which 
they were obliged to march, and of the soft 
snow ; and he and his companions arrived on 
board on the evening of the 27th. There 
were now seven patients ill of the scurvy, 
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and the boatswain was slightly so: the four 
others, including the captain, were well; but 
the vessel was without the essential remedy, 
lime-juice ; besides which, they were begin- 
ning to be very anxious on our account, and, 
depression of spirits 1s especially pernicious 
to the scorbutic. Their anxicty, however, 
having been relieved, they soon rallied ; and, 
with the help of a little lime-juice brought 
by us, they have manifestly improved within 
this week. 


Sth June-—We are all now put under a 
course of lime-juice, our stock being suf: 
ficient. The convalescents take two ounces 
a day, and the invalids from four to cight— 
the latter quantity being the maximum which 
the doctor thinks it imprudent to exceed; 
for the acid has a very debilitating effect, 
especially on the stomach, as we found at 
Port Leopold, where we uscd it a little too 
freely. The doctor has also prescribed for 
us a special diet, consisting of vegetables, 
fresh meat, rice, potatoes, and dried fruit in 
puddings. The mustard and cress which we 
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grow near the kitchens, are also an excellent 
anti-scorbutic ; Sir Edward Parry used them 
in the winter of 1819—20. The effect of regi- 
men is helped by extreme cleanliness, a good 
dry bed, and as much exercise as possible. 
Our scorbutic patients are sent abroad, and 
those who are least affected do little jobs on 
board. It is casy to mark the progress of 
convalescence in those among them who have 
most energy of mind, and impose upon them- 
selves a certain number of hours for walking 
and excrcising daily. 

Our vicinity is from time to time enlivened 
by the visits of the snow-bird, which comes 
as familiarly as our sparrow, fluttcrs over the 
deck, or hops about near the ship, picking 
up scraps and crumbs, and only flying off 
when our young dogs pursue it, and then 
returning immediately. I cannot help con- 
necting this desire for communication with 
our species, displayed by some animals, with 
the pretty fictions of the metempsychosis. 

On the 4th of this month the tilt-cloth 
was at last taken off the vessel, and the air, 
as well as the light, now circulates freely. 
This might certainly have been done sooner; 
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ad, generally speaking, I think that retain- 

ig the tilt-cloth longer than is strictly neces- 
sary is voluntarily prolonging the duration of 
winter; but it served to shelter our invalids 
on deck, their only place for walking. The 
powder, which remained during the winter 
in our snow magazine, has been reshipped in 
perfectly good condition. The collection of 
stones for ballast, placed near the ship m 
February, has sunk in the ice, and we are 
beginning the job again; and it is no slight 
one, since we require not less than thirty 
tons. The vessel is still imprisoned ; it does 
not float now, but is supported by the ice 
around it. The joyous spring has but begun 
for us, but with health and the glad sunshine 
our vigour is redoubled, and we are busy 
with preparations for our departure from the 
bay. We fill our water-casks from large 
pools of fresh water which have formed in 
the snow over the ice, and this spares coal 
and labour. All the rubbish thrown out of 
the ship, whatever be its nature—wood, 
metal, &c.—sinks in the snow, and, a little 
more slowly, in the ice itself: even the seals 
seem voluntarily to serve us in that way, by 
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the many holes they make in the ice for the 
purpose of coming out to bask in the sun. 
The thaw then is going on rapidly, and 
it is very probable that ere long it will be 
impossible to reach land dry-foot. The land 
encompassing the bay is cleared of the snow 
that so lately covered it, and the flat grounds 
at the foot of the hills have been converted 
by the melting of the snow into impassable 
quagmires. Flocks of gcese have passed us, 
but out of shot. Captain Kennedy killed a 
seal to-day, which, with Mr. Leask’s bear, 
fills our larder with game. Our men, encou- 
raged by example, are beginning to forget 
their prejudices; but it is rather late for 
that. 

9th June.—To my great surprise, Captain 
Kennedy this day communicates to me an 
idea which must have sprung up in his mind 
within these last few days—namely, that we 
crossed Brentford Bay the very day we 
thought we encamped at its entrance, and 
on the north coast; that is say, that we en- 
camped at the bottom of the bay, crossed 
next day the narrow isthmus which divides 
Somerset ‘and Boothia Felix, and that the 
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sea traversed by us on the 8th and 9th of 
April is the sea of Sir James Ross, to the 
west. It is impossible for me at first sight 
to find objections to his idea, on account of 
our negligence in determining the route we 
pursued; we ought, in fact, to have taken 
the bearings by compass every time we 
changed our direction. We certainly were 
surprised, at that period, at finding the ground 
so different from what we expected, that I 
was willing to admit the hypothesis, and try 
to explain what we had seen. - Looking over 
the entries in my journal from the 6th to the 
9th of April, I see that the lands extended 
all round us; to the north, west, and south 
they were low, and were seen a very long 
way. Hence, admitting that we crossed 
Brentford Bay on the Sth, one thing still 
remains unexplained, viz., the land to the 
north; that is to say, connecting Somerset 
with the western lands. Captain Kennedy 
forgets this, and declares—1l, that Somerset 
is an island; 2, that there is a passage 
between Regent’s Inlet and the western sea; 
3, that the sea runs without interruption 
from Cape Walker or Somerset Island to 
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the Magnetic Pole. 1 do not thmk I can 
subseribe te this last proposition ; and, as to 
the two others, I can only affirm them as 
probabilities. This does not satisfy him; 
but I am fully resolved, happen what may, 
never to support, by my assent, what I am 
not sure of. We differ also as to some 
details; for the routc traversed on the 6th, 
which I believe to have been in two lines at 
an angle, he now affirms to have been im a 
right lme, but westward, instead of 8.8.W. 
and W.N.W.,:as the compass showed me. 
He trusts to his memory for hours, direc- 
tious, distanecs, and the various details of 
our journey; and is not pleased that I will 
admit nothing on the authority of his memory 
or my own, after a lapse of two months; and 
that for details of this nature I prefer relying 
on the journal I kept regularly, and wrote 
up every evening. I know not what ean be 
his reasons, umless it be that he is now afraid 
of finding himself in contradiction with Sir 
games Ross. Wery fortunately for me, there 
aye unanswerable proofs that at all events 
he waited rather long before he ehanged his 
opinion ; and of these proofs the best. are— 
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1, that we moved westward when we ought 
to have gone south, bad he belicved at that 
time that this was posstble; 2, the name of 
Grinnel Jnlet, which shows the persuasion 
he was under up to Cape Walker, and further, 
that the passage was closed; 3, the notice 
he left at Port Leopold. What confirms me 
in my opinion is the report of the doctor ; 
whose plain—so wide in both directions, north 
and south, cast and west 
Captain Kennedy himsel{, the sea, and was 
bounded by the lands I saw to the nerth. 
These circunstances make me very un- 
kappy, because Captain Kennedy does not 
understand to what a degree I am bound to 
be scrupulously accurate in these matters, at 
the risk, and I may truly say, at the cost, of 
my peace and quict. I know not what may 
hereafter be thought of the contradiction I 
thus set up to what Sir Jamcs Ross supposes 
he had seen: some will see in it the pride of 
& presumptuous young man, who thinks him- 
self competent to assail the judgment of a 
veteran of talent; others, perhaps, will sup- 
pose f am aetuated by a feeling of offended 
national vanity, when, God knows, I have 
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had almost daily to do battle in defence of 
the performances, not only of the Rosses, but 
of Parry and others. I unfortunately con- 
sented to make some indispensable observa- 
tions, and people will naturally consider me 
as having had charge of these observations, 
imagining that I was appointed to that duty. 
Thus, from all from which I hoped to de- 
rive some honour by dint of devotedness 
and zeal, I shall gain, perhaps, nothing but 
mortifications and disgusts. Alas! all the 
blossoms of spring do not yield fruit in 
autumn. 

10th June.—To return to the same subject 
as yesterday: the obscrvations I have taken 
here show me that there is no reckoning on 
the pocket chronometer we had with us, con- 
sequently our longitudes can only be esti- 
mated; otherwise there would have been an 
arbitrator between our differences of opinion. 
Altogether we have suffered more, travelled 
more, and endured more privations than any 
previous expedition ; but our labour has pro- 
duced no results. 

But who could call me to account for the 
success of an expedition in which all that 
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could be expected of me was, that I should 
zealously execute our commander’s orders ? 
I have therefore determined to leave each 
man to his own responsibility, and to be very 
careful, on our return to England, neither to 
state nor write anything of which I am not 
perfectly certain—washing my hands of the 
rest. When I look back to the early days of 
our voyage, and the hopes I then conceived, 
how different they appear from what the 
reality has been! Hope is a waking dream, 
men say. Yes, but it is a dream that never 
occurs twice. 

14th June-—We had snow on the 11th, 
and again this morning. The scams of the 
deck have becn opencd by the winter cold, 
just as they are by the heat of the tropics; 
and yesterday a shower of wet snow, very 
much like rain, almost converted our cabin 
into a douche bath. Last week was em- 
ployed in trenching the ballast, retrenching 
the hold, and in passing the running rigging. 
The sails have been overhauled to dry, and 
they have kept in as good condition on the 
yards as in the driest sailroom. It is worthy 
of remark, that the first navigators who win- 
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tered here thought it necessary to unbend 
the sails. The ship has not made more water 
during, or in consequence of, the winter. 

One-half only of the doctor’s twelve pa- 
ticnts still remain seriously affected; the 
other half are in a fair way of recovery. A 
fresh gale has been blowing from the east 
during the last three days—a thing we do 
not now complain of, for gales of wind can 
alone break up the ice in which we are m- 
prisoned, and drive it from the coast. The 
easterly gale and the swell will do the first, 
and the westerly gales the second. 

This evening, for the first time this 
year, we have had real rain—that is, water 
which passed through the atmosphere with- 
out freezing. 

15th June.—I proposed to Mr. Kennedy 
that he and I should repair with one sledge 
and the dogs to Fury Beach and Brentford 
Bay, in order to solve the painful doubts 
which our discussion has raised; but he does 
not think it possible to do so, and expects 
that we shall be able to send a boat there, or 
at least as far as Cresswell Bay, by searching 
which he thinks he can decide upon the rest. 
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I very much fear that no boat will ever be 
sent in that direction, unless it be to Fury 
Beach, where we have left a cask full of 
things, books, &c. I do not even know how 
we can do that, as we have but one boat now 
on board the ship. 

17th June.—The fine weather and the flood 
of light in which the bay is bathed, would 
make us forget that we are in 73° of north 
latitude, if it were not for the flocks of gcese 
and ducks, which, as they fly northwards, 
remind us that we alone are kept back; but, 
to keep up our patience, we are repairing 
the unplements with which we made a pas- 
sage for oursclves in Baffin’s Bay, such as 
long saws, destructive crackers, &e. 

The snow, which is still tolerably compact 
in certain places, forms a regular reflector ; 
so that in one direction it is impossible to 
make a long excursion in the daytime with- 
out returning snow-blinded, and in the other 
the heat is as intense—I might almost say as 
unbearable—as that of our burning summers. 
It is difficult to persuade one’s-self that the 
solar rays do not emit more heat (and have 
even less direct influence) than at the equater. 
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We have availed ourselves of this fine 
weather to paint the vessel and caulk the 
deck. The topgallant-sails are squared. 

21s¢ June—Captain Leask has killed, at 
two different times, five geese and a par- 
tridge on the flat marshy land at the bottom 
of the bay, and two hares have been seen; 
but these animals are very wild, and will not 
allow any one to approach them. Almost 
all the birds we see fly in couples; those that 
have been killed weighed, on an average, 
three pounds, and their stomachs contained 
grass and sand. They evidently fecd on the 
buds of a kind of heath, with which the shores 
of Batty’s Bay are covered, and the pretty 
pink blossoms of which remind us of happier 
regions: but even here spring claims her 
dues; and although scentless, these tufts of 
heath, together with green and reddish-hued 
lichens, form a very pleasing garden. As 
we found these plants in February, and even 
under the snow in winter, it is evident that 
it is under the snow itself, and in the species 
of hot-house formed by the sheet of ice, which 
the radiated heat of the plant curves into a 
dome above it, that it finds shelter from the 
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external cold. I must leave it to botanists to 
determine what moisture these plants find in 
this earth, so stony, or frozen so as to resem- 
ble stone. The driest parts of the soil are 
covered with the branches of the dwarf 
willow, the shoots of which, from fifteen 
to thirty centimetres long, creep along the 
ground or spread out like fans. Can this 
plant be really considered a shrub ? 

Every sinuosity of the ground serves as a 
drain at the melting of the snow; and from 
every part of the bay, at the foot of every 
ravine, run streams—torrents in miniature— 
foaming and noisy, sometimes falling in 
cataracts over fragments of calcareous stone, 
sometimes disappearing under the thickest 
layers of snow, to reappear further along the 
shore, where they spread out in sheets, and 
with the rain contribute to hasten the dis- 
solution of the bay ice. The water that we 
drink was for some days collected on the 
surface of the floe; but either by filtration, 
or rather from the effect of capillary attrac- 
tion, the sea-water, having risen to the sur- 
face, has made it brackjsh, and we now roll 
our water-casks on shore. It is also more 
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eonvehient for our men to wash in these 
streams, and spread the linen out on the flat 
stones, where the sun and the warmth of 
these stones dry it very quickly. I shall 
perhaps surprise more than one sccptic by 
saying that a day at this scason presents 
delightful scenes; but does not our mind 
grow in unison with what surrounds it? and 
because autumn scencry does not produce 
upon us impressions of the same kind as a 
flowery spring, or the Jozssonneurs of Leopold 
Robert, is its beauty ever denied? The 
birds do not sing, it is true, but the beauty 
of their plumage makes us forget that, espe- 
cially when, in the silence of the bay, at the 
hour when the labours of the day leave our 
men time to smoke, we listen to the almost 
harmonious murmur of the snow as it melts, 
and hastens from every part to accelerate the 
moment of our departure. On the 19th, we 
heard a noise like the roaring of thunder, 
but to which we are now too much used to 
mistake: it was caused by the falling of the 
snows m the ravines, or of earth loosened by 
the filtration of the water, as well as by 
excessive cold or heat. 
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26th June.—Messrs. Kennedy and Smith 
bring back, as the result of their sport, two 
eider-ducks and a partridge; the male has 
a yellow excrescence on his nose, not usual 
in the eider-duck. They saw three cranes. 
As yet only one seal has been killed—not 
that it is difficult to get near them, for, if 
you walk up to them and whistle, they take 
very little notice; but what keeps them at a 
distance is the pursuit of our dogs, who seem 
to take pleasure in driving them from hole to 
hole, or along the cracks in the ice, where we 
sec them in great numbers. The other day 
we counted fifty in one flock. "heir food, 
no doubt, chiefly consists of the little shrimps 
I mentioned last autumn, and of a kind of 
whelk, which we discovered on Thursday on 
a fox’s head which was sunk in the sea. 
These whelks, rather more than three ceaiz- 
metres long, are capital eating; but what 
made them especially interesting to us was, 
that until that moment we had been unable 
to account for the presence of bivalve shells, 
which we had found even at an elevation of 
fifty feet m the bay. The floe is covered 
with large leaves of alga marina (some are 
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fifty centumeétres long, and thirty or forty 
wide), which come up to the surface where- 
ever the hole of a seal exists, or even through 
the fissures of the floc. These plants, dis- 
coloured, doubtless, by their growth without 
light in the obscure depths of the sea, are 
not the only sea-weeds found in these re- 
gions, for we saw tufts of wrack floating in 
Baffin’s Bay. Light is not, however, indis- 
pensable to the colouring of plants, for it ap- 
pears that certain green plants grow in mines. 
Some leaves which I have since seen were, 
as well as their stems, of a very pale yellow, 
the leaves being sometimes shaded with the 
colour of wine lees. 

We saw a bear on Saturday evening; he 
proceeded southwards, although we burned 
fat to attract him. 

3rd July.—During the last two days we 
have had an easterly gale, which reminds 
us of winter storms; but we rejoice at the 
thought of the havoc it will cause among the 
ice of the strait. At the beginning of the 
week, Mr. Kennedy perceived that water now 
extends along this coast as far as Elwin Bay, 
which we passed on the 10th of June. We 
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have no reason to complain, and yet I am 
impatient. I should like to find some active 
occupation which would divert my thoughts, 
and wish we could go by land to the place 
where the two boats are; but I neither can 
nor will take the initiative of this proposal, 
and I must therefore wait. 

Mr. Leask has killed two more eider- 
ducks, a male and female, for they are always 
in couples; the duck has a spotted plumage, 
exactly similar to that of the partridges of La 
Plata, reddish, with black stripes; the belly 
and crest of the drake are of a bluish black, 
the breast white, and on the neck are splendid 
grcenish shades, blending as they approach 
the back. 

Three more cranes haye been seen; al- 
though far from being as savory as the brent 
geese and weavies, these birds are by no 
means unpleasant eating, if the skin and 
fatty parts are carefully cut off. Sir John 
Ross appears to be of opinion that most sea- 
birds are edible when prepared in this way. 

8th July.—Continuation of the easterly 
gale, of which the results are not so favour- 
able as we might wish, perhaps because the 
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wind, still blowing in the same direction, 
drives the ice, and retains it close to the 
coast. Seen through a telescope from the 
top of the hills, the cast coast of the mlet 
appears free, even south of Port Bowen; and 
our desire is such that we are uneasy at not 
seeing the ice opening before us. Yesterday 
Mr. Kennedy tried three or four blasting- 
cylinders, containing from seven to ten 
pounds of powder, at the north point, but 
without success, tho floes being five feet ten 
inches thick. Several brace of hares have 
been scen in front of us, but our sportsmen 
were unable to approach them. 

On the other hand, we have been visited 
by several bears, one of whom came pretty 
close to the vessel on Tuesday morning, and 
stood a volley of eight or ten muskets with 
great coolness. We like to think that he 
was too far off for us. In the afternoon, a 
second having made its appearance at the 
entrance of the bay, we all went round to 
the north point (by the side of the vessel), 
and there, lying on the beach, awaited his 
passing near us; but either he suspected 
something — which is searcely probable, 
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since he was to windward of us—or from 
some caprice of his own, he disappeared in 
such a manner that we could not take aim at 
him without showing ourselves, to do which 
would be to lose any chance of success in 
case he should pass by us again. Like all 
we have seen, he was in quest of food, and 
walked along the clefts, mto which he 
plunged every now and then; rcappearing 
on the ice, he rolledin the snow, his legs in 
the air, grunting with pleasure, like a donkey 
in a dusty road. When he got further on in 
the bay, three men left the ship, in order to 
drive him back upon us, and for some time 
we hoped that we had caught him; at last, 
the animal, ignorant of the nature of the 
bipeds pursuing him, lay down on the snow 
to reconnoitre; but when, after many turn- 
ings, they came close up to him, and opened 
their fire, he galloped off with an agility 
which surprises me more and more, and 
quickly climbing the hillocks, over which we 
could not follow him, was soon out of reach. 
One of our young dogs pursued him, biting 
his heels from time to time; for we saw him. 
turn suddenly round, and give a. blow with. 
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his paw, which the little beast avoided very 
adroitly. We returned on board somewhat 
crestfallen. If we could throw off our dogs 
after one, I think they would keep it at bay, 
and so give us time to approach; but they 
are too busy elsewhere this spring season. 
Two other bears appeared at the entrance of 
the bay in the course of the morning, but did 
not enter it. Although it is impossible to 
affirm with certainty that they are not the 
same, it is scarcely probable that they are so ; 
and we think that there is a general emigra- 
tion of the bears from the bottom of the 
inlet to the north, where the absence of ice 
promises them easier fishing. We continue 
to prepare our ice-breaking instruments, 
sharpening saws, &c. &c. 

10¢h July—On Friday, having gone to 
the north point to take angles, I saw another 
large bear close to me; but on discovering me 
he altered his road to a southern one, although 
without showing much alarm. Once on board, 
I followed his movements with the telescope; 
when he got close to the shore, a falling down 
of snow took place close to him, without his 
noticing it. It is curious, that whenever 
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these animals have approached the ship, the 
least noise has made them prick up their 
ears; they scent the air anxiously, and kecp 
continually on their guard; but the voices 
of Nature, to us so awful, do not affect them 
in the least. Mr. Kennedy, in speaking of 
this, told me, that in the forests of Rupert’s 
Land he has often noticed similar phenomena 
among the moose deer, which are among the 
most distrustful of animals; they are per- 
fectly at ease whilst the storm roars through 
the branches and uproots trecs; but if, in 
the midst of the hurly-burly, they hear some 
sound proceeding from another cause, such 
as a branch purposcly broken by a Canadian, 
they hurry away instantly. 

Yesterday we tried to cut through the 
ice close to the ship, in order to throw in a 
net ; it was five feet ten inches thick. One 
of our exploding cylinders has been tried 
but again without success, although the shock 
shook the schooner, the nearest part of which 
was twenty yards off. 

The ship is still supported by the ice, so 
that 1t is probable that during the winter it 
had little or no water under its keel, Two 
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of our men, who visited the hills last Thurs- 
day, report that the tableland is everywhere 
covered with snow, just as it was last Sep- 
tember, and so deep that they sometimes 
sank into it up to the waist. It 1s curious 
that during the whole winter we had but very 
few days of real snow, the drift having been 
the characteristic of the season. 

I found the small rivulcts in the ravines 
considerably enlarged, cithcr by the rain of 
the last few days, or the increase of melted 
snow. 

The steep cliffs that rise up at both points 
of the mouth of the bay are alone naked, and 
their hidcous sterility contrasts strongly with 
the bay. As I have before mentioned, these 
rocks are formed of layers of primary cal- 
carious stone, gencrally horizontal, sometimes 
placed regularly one upon the other, but in 
other places piled together in the strangest 
way, so as to form craggy boulders. 

12th July. —Two more eider-ducks (a 
couple) have been shot. Mr. Kennedy went 
this morning beyond the bay and the summit 
of the north cliffs; he has seen water along 
the coast, extending to the other side, and to 
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the south, about two miles north of the ship. 
There are some gaps between the north and 
south points of the bay; but what amazes 
me is, that there is no water now in spots 
where there was water during the whole 
winter. Last Saturday, the ice extended 
along this shore as far as Elwin Bay, and 
this clearance took place during the gale of 
Sunday. <A day or two will do a great deal. 
On his return, he found at the foot of the 
cliffs, amidst the fragments of the avalanche 
I have spoken of, a layer of a kind of salt, 
unknown to us all, about an inch thick, 
which scems to have been brought from the 
top of the rocks by the snow; the salt, 
deposited in tablets, probably exists on the 
pround in a state of efflorescence. 

To-day the body of one of our dogs, that 
died six months ago, was found under the 
snow, and when cut up for fishing baits, was 
found perfectly fresh. We now devote our- 
Belves to the whelk or buccinum fishery, 
on a grand scale; they are capital eating, 
and half a hundred make a good dish for our 
party of seven. I imagine them to be ex- 
cellent in the spring for scorbutic patients, 
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in default of fresh fish. Mr. Kennedy finds 
a letter of Lieutenant Robinson, which he 
did not remember to have received. It ap- 
pears that the deposit of provisions south 
of Cape Seppings, which I looked for so 
anxiously in October, is in the ravine itself 
in which we encamped, or at least was de- 
posited there in 1849. 

The pink-blossoned heather is already 
faded, and almost destroyed by the high 
winds ; and we now find some small yellow 
flowers, of which, owing to my botanical 
ignorance, I do not know thename. JI ama 
little more fortunate, although not less 
ignorant, in conchology, for I recognised 
three different species among the shells found 
on shore (all three bivalves); a species of 
cyclostoma, found on the ice, and a kind of 
muscle, besides the duccinum, which the net 
procures us. I also found among the marine 
plants the fragments of another shell, or of a 
zoophyte, with which I am not,as yet ac- 
quainted ; and this evening one of our men 
brought me a fine caterpillar from the land. 

How many things I should prepare, and 
what interesting studies I would undertake, 
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if I had to begin such an expedition over 
again ! 

Captain Leask killed a male hare this 
evening, close to the spot where he mortally 
wounded the female a few days ago. The 
hare has some tufts of grey fur. Messrs. 
Kennedy and Smith shot on the surface of 
the water twenty dovekcys, two gulls, and a 
kittiwake. 

13th and L4th July.—This morning I went 
with Mr. Smith to the spot where the open 
watcr begins, and in the course of half a day 
killed fourteen dovekeys and four gulls. (We 
had with us the Halkett boat, the use of 
which I cannot too strongly recommend 
under such circumstances; it would be 
better if the inflated portion were divided 
into compartments, in case of accident.) 

At first our sport was plentiful; hundreds 
of dovekeys—lovely birds with black bodies, 
and white spots on each wing, and coral-red 
feet and beaks; numerous flights of ducks— 
eider-ducks, wild-ducks, and some gecse— 
passed not far from us, but still out of reach ; 
we also saw a white whale, and some young 
seals of this year, too timid to give us the 
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least chance of killing one. One of us kept 
on the ice, whilst the other, paddling the boat 
along in the Esquimau fashion, got out to 
sea, drove the game on to land, or picked 
up all that fell. Nothing is more amusing 
than to see the young scals, like little 
monkeys, poking out of the water a tiny 
head, which disappears at the least alarm 
with a loud snort. They must have an in- 
stinctive knowledge of the animals inimical 
to their race; for, whilst the screechings of 
tribes of kittiwakes, and the loud noise made 
by the white whales as they throw up columns 
of water and mucilage, do not alarm them, 
the sight of a hat peering above an iceberg 
instantly causes them to disappear. As to 
the dovekeys, which we shoot most of, 
because they are the best eating, they dive 
with such rapidity, either at the sound of the 
cap or at the flash which precedes the deto- 
nation, that we have often seen (apart from 
a sportsman’s vanity) the shot hit all round 
the place they were in; and the little birds 
reappear at some distance, often after a lapse 
of thirty seconds or more, gracefully poising 
themselves, and dipping their pretty little 
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heads under water. After an hour’s shoot- 
ing they grew rather less daring; but as 
soon as we relaxed in our pursuit, they 
flocked in tribes to the edges of the ice, along 
which they no doubt find their food, in the 
shape of insects, seals’ dung, shells, &c. &c. 
About twelve, the heat of the sun having 
become very great, cracking noises are heard 
in the cliff, and the stones roll down the in- 
clined planes which lie below the horizontal 
layers of rock; cach little stone, falling on 
the thin slate-like fragments, makes them 
resound like so many potsherds. Much ado 
about nothing. 

The height of the cliffs 1s so great that the 
birds make a prodigious noise as they fly 
down upon the ice. I do not know whether 
this is to be attributed to the resonant pro- 
perty of this atmosphere. 

In short, either because it was a long 
while since I had taken any exercise, or be- 
cause it made a truce in my melancholy 
thoughts, I found myself all day deeply in- 
terested by the sight of the sea and its 
millions of inhabitants, sub et super (below 
and above), by the contemplation of the 
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various mosses and grasses, or small plants, 
which peep through the stones wherever the 
snow leaves any moisture, and I return joy- 
ously on board; all the more joyously, 
because I hear that the boat is to go to Port 
Leopold to-morrow, in order to bring back 
our two other boats. 

The captain brings back from his day’s 
shooting’three young entirely grey leverets, 
the offspring of the parents he had killed. I 
am told that the true European hare never 
has more than two at a birth; and it has 
always seemed to me that the Arctic hare 
rather resembles the rabbit than the hare. 
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CHAPTER XI, 
VOYAGE TO PORT LEOPOLD. 


From July the 16th to the 21st—I am very 
glad that I asked Mr. Kennedy to allow me 
to form part of this little voyage, in order 
that nothing may occur in which I have not 
my share of fatigue and labour, even when 
of the least interesting kind. Ten men and 
the dogs drag the mahogany to the opening 
with considerable difficulty, although we 
have nothing but the masts and oars, with 
the sails; and I doubt whether the boat’s 
crew, composed of five men only, could in 
any case suffice to the urgency of a moment 
of danger. At six o’clock we set off once 
more, with our bedding and provisions 
on a sledge. For the first time, we see 
among the other winged gentry the loons, 
which differ from the dovekeys in this re- 
spect, that the latter have only one white 
spot on each wing, whilst the loon has a 
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white belly, and is generally a larger bird. 
With one discharge of his gun, Mr. Kennedy 
killed nine, whilst we were unloading the 
sledge: they are not such agreeable food as 
the dovekey, and must be freed from all fat 
before cooking. 

The ice is being constantly undermined 
by the incessant action of the surge, which 
breaks away a small portion of it cach time ; 
and Mr. Anderson, who had gone a little too 
near the edge, felt the ice give way under 
his feet: he fell into the sea, fortunately 
within reach of the boat, and escaped with- 
out anything worse than a cold bath. 

At the moment of starting a thick fog 
rose, which hid from us both land and the 
road we wish to take, because it was driven by 
a slight southerly breeze. This is the first 
real fog we have observed, either because it 
never exists in the harbour on account of the 
absence of watcr, or because we went to bed 
too early to see it; yet during the last month, 
between five and six o’clock, the vapours 
rising from the earth always formed a suf- 
ficiently thick mist to veil the sun and hinder 
my observations. I picked up several sea- 
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urchins on the floe, the largest of which was 
four centimetres in diameter; they are dead: 
their shells have, doubtless, been carried 
away by the grasses which at present are 
strewed over the floe, and which I errone- 
ously supposed came from the bottom, 
whereas they had been evidently retained 
and incrusted by the ice in September, at 
the time of the formation of this same floe. 
The noise of our course drives away hun- 
dreds of volatiles of every species, cursing 
in their clamorous voices, and in every tone 
peculiar to sea-birds (Toussenel would not 
fail to find an analogy in them with the 
harsh, hoarse accents of our blue-jackets). 
Several white whales came round our boat, 
and when at a certain depth emit a sound 
which sailors call their whistling: it 1s, 
doubtless, caused by the use of their organs 
of respiration. Whales are very common in 
Hudson’s Bay, where they are easily caught, 
on account of their white colour, which en- 
ables them to be seen at a great depth. The 
whalers paint their boats white that they 
may not alarm them. Although timid when 
aware of the existence of danger or pursuit, 
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this cetaccous animal appears to be of an 
inquisitive disposition; for both to-day and 
on the various occasions when we have met 
them, they have always passed close by us; 
and last Tucsday Captain Leask, in the Hal- 
kett boat, was forced to land, fearing that 
two of these whales, who were pursuing him, 
would upsct the boat. Sailing and rowing 
by turns brings us, at four in the morning, 
to the spot where our two boats are (they 
have not been disturbed since the 3rd of 
Junc), and we ré-embark aftcr taking a hot 
and comfortable cup of tea. 

On the chffs which precede Cape Seppings, 
We recognise several slendcr whitish veins 
of the substance brought on board; and the 
channels which descend to the sca-shore serve 
as ducts for masses of water and snow, which 
descend from the heights with a noise cer- 
tainly more formidable than the volume of 
the bodics causing the tumult: under the 
scorching sun which precedes noon, these 
detonations follow, without interval, from 
every one of the thousand channels of the 
coast. The cold, damp night air is succeeded 
by almost unbearable heat ; there are scarcely 
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any icebergs before us; and, if it were not 
for the torrents of snow carried along by the 
inexhaustible springs of the coast, we should 
believe ourselves to be some sixty degrees of 
latitude further south. 

Visiting these spots naturally recals our 
reminiscences of last September and October, 
and the contrast can awaken in us none but 
feelings of joy and pleasure. Towards noon, 
on Friday, the 16th, we land at Whaler 
Point ; about a quarter of the length of the 
bay 1s free from ice, and the Point, now per- 
fectly bare, displays to our enchanted cycs 
the abundant deposit of provisions, of which 
we have hitherto only scen a part. 

Our splendid snow-castle of the month of 
May had of course vanished, carrying with 
its ruins, and in singular promiscuousness, 
fragments of provisions, of old shoes, and of 
old newspapers—so avidly read in our hours 
of scorbutic idleness—our woollen roofing, 
and tools covered with rust. This confusion 
was easily repaired, and we soon constructed 
a tent with what remained of the materials 
left by Sir James Ross, Letters, addressed 
to the unfortunate crews of the Hrebus and 
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Terror, were lying on the shore, more or less 
injured by damp and the sacrilegious teeth 
of foxes; and it was not without a pang that 
we picked up the fragments, wrapped them 
up with care, and put them in a place of 
safety. The various parts of the engine 
were scattered in all directions, and incon- 
testably useless; but there was no room to 
doubt the care with which everything had 
been deposited on shore; only it is pro- 
bable that icebergs, carried there by high 
tides or dashed there by the sea, must have 
borne them away. I likewise think that 
this point, composed of a friable soil and 
small stones, 1s incessantly worn away by 
the action of the waves. The long-boat is 
still in good condition, for the water formed 
by the melting of the snow had not escaped 
from it. We spent Saturday in arranging 
and hauling a little further on shore its vari- 
ous appendages, including an anchor weigh- 
ing three hundred and thirty pounds, and a 
strong machine for launching it. We could 
not attempt to launch it—our strength would 
not have sufficed; but it is to be feared that 
it will soon be carried away by the ice. It 
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was evident that it had been placed where it 
lay only to render possible its being easily 
launched, even by a party reduced in strength 
and number. All the barrels have been laid 
on their sides, that the water might not lodge 
on their heads and soak through them; the 
sails are carefully folded and hung up, along 
with needles, canvas, twine, &c., to repair 
them ; and all the species of awning we could 
find. I think that, in an expedition like that 
of Sir J. Ross, it would be better to build 
a certain number of small tents than one very 
large one, on account of the difficulty of heat- 
ing the latter, taking the chances of winter- 
ing into consideration. On Saturday evening 
a bear crossed the bay, but made rapidly for 
the south, after the wind had made our pre- 
sence known to him. He was, no doubt, one 
of those to which we had already given chace. 

On Sunday I took a walk to the graves at 
the bottom of the bay, accompanied by Ken- 
neth, the carpenter. The snow forms round 
this part a chain of small fresh-water lakes, 
on one of which we thought we perceived a 
erane. The head-boards of the six graves, 
dug by the Lnterprise and Investigator, had 
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been blown down, and we set them up again 
with the solemn feelings which such a scene 
could not fail to inspire. All the graves 
were those of young men between the ages 
of twenty and thirty. We visited the side- 
stone, where these marks are cut on the 
granite— 


Facing us, to the south, is a ravine, in 
which the snow still hes in beds thirty or 
forty feet thick. The mosses and hcaths are 
still in bloom here; at Batty Bay they are 
already withered and dricd up: it 1s, no 
doubt, in consequence of the difference of 
latitude that they blossom here a few days 
later, for Point Whaler is swept by all the 
winds that blow. The weather was foggy 
by day, and in the evening a strong breeze 
got up, accompanied by rain. 

On Monday morning we find that the ice 
from Lancaster Sound has filled the bay, and 
the coast is encompassed by a bank of hum- 
mocks wider than the ice was in May. The 
surge heaved these hummocks, and made 
them clash together in a way by no means 
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desirable for a boat that should venture 
among them, so that we must postpone our 
intended return. Fine weather reappeared 
on Tuesday, the 20th, but without bringing 
about any change in the ice around us, which 
does nothing but circulate round the bay 
with the tide. 

One of our men thinks he has scen a vessel 
to castward, and we all go to the foot of Cape 
Clarence to have a better point of view; but 
we are obliged to give up the hope so quickly 
conceived of news of the other expeditions, 
and of letters from home. What must have 
been the tortures of the two Rosses in 1833, 
when, after an absence of five years, they 
watched on the same spot for signs of an 
opening in the icc, or for the appearance of 
a ship, which alone could put an end to their 
miserable condition! The point is strewed 
with bones of whales, and we counted no 
fewer than twelve skulls of those animals—a 
circumstance to which, no doubt, it owes its 
name. Like the eastern coast of the bay, it 
contains also numerous ruins of Esquimau 
winter dwellings, with thick walls, and sub- 
terraneous communications from one to an- 
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‘ other. We searched, without success, several 
of their graves, in which only some bones 
had escaped the voracity of the foxes and 
bears, or the somewhat sacrilegious curiosity 
of the different visitors. These graves are 
not sunk in the soil; the body is generally 
laid on the surface, or in a shallow excava- 
tion, with the principal fishing utensils of the 
deceased, and covered over with stones, be- 
tween which wide spaces are left; ‘‘ because 
otherwise,” say the Esquimaux, “the dead 
could not take their flight to the eternal 
-abode.” I took part, like the rest, in these 
searches, hoping to find something that might 
be interesting for ethnologists; but I have 
often thought since of the significant manner 
in which Adamson shook his head, and told 
me that it would be better to leave the dead 
at rest. Among ourselves, where certain 
statistical measures furnish science with the 
elements of which it has need, the violation 
of the grave is an unjustifiable profanation ; 
but I cannot for a moment believe that the 
least blame can attach itself to such re- 
searches, when they are not undertaken 
wantonly or without a useful purpose. In 
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Montevideo I have galloped over saladiros 
strewn with carcases of oxen; but my horse 
rearcd and threatened to throw me when we 
passed near the carcase of a horse. Oxen often 
refuse to enter a slaughter-house; here our 
dogs feed on one of their companions that 
has fallen on the ice. Is this only a charac- 
teristic difference between carnivorous and 
herbivorous animals ? 

21st July.—The icc, without having quite 
disappeared, yiclds us a passage, of which we 
hasten to avail ourselves; for it is easy to 
account for the observation of Sir James Ross, 
who in 1848 entered the bay on a certain 
day, and could not have done so at any other 
period of the year. From six o’clock till 
noon a light breeze from N.E. carries us to 
the second ravine after Cape Seppings, where 
our two boats lie; and there we find also the 
masts and the sweeps of the gutta percha. 
This is the ravine that so cruelly disappointed 
us on the morning of the 10th of September. 
We quickly repair the gutta percha, and 
make it stanch with bands of stuff prepared 
with naphtha, &c. This facility of repair is 
not the least valuable quality of this very 
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hight kind of boat, which has the further ad- 
vantage of not being lable, like others, to be 
injured by the ice. The mahogany boat and 
the gutta ship five sweeps each ; and on our 
return, when we had to transport our pro- 
visions, the same number of men was neces- 
sary for the former, carrying sweeps and 
sails, and 190 pounds of flour; and for the 
latter, which carried, along with its sweeps, 
three quarters of flour (570 pounds), two of 
preserved fruits (90 pounds), fiftcen gallons 
of lime-juice (151 pounds), two barrels of 
herrings (218 pounds), 130 pounds of salt 
pork, sixty-five cases of preserved meat and 
vegetables (455 pounds); in all, 1600 pounds, 
without reckoning four muskets; making a 
difference of more than 1000 pounds. [ 
think, then, there is not a shadow of a doubt 
as to the advantage of this kind of boat in 
moderate weather; but this advantage is an- 
nulled in extreme cold, for then the gutta 
percha becomes brittle. 

Elwin Bay, which we pass at a distance of 
two or three miles, appears still blocked up 
with ice. Steering between floating blocks, 
or through the streams which are not com- 
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pact enough to bar our way, and the pieces 
of which we push asunder, we glide slowly 
along the coast, again followed, or even pur- 
sued, by white whales; and at two in the 
morning we are a little further south than 
the spot where we launched the boat on 
Thursday last. The castern ices are in some 
places closer together than they were at the 
same date, in consequence of the gale from 
the east; but we sce with pleasure that a 
large portion of the floe which closes the en- 
trance of the bay has becn detached, and a 
few blasts of wind from the west will soon 
clear away the rest. After landing our cargo 
and putting our three boats in safety, we 
reached the vessel agam at four A.M. on 
Thursday, the 22nd. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
ON BOARD. 


Notuine new on board. The captain has 
killed a large seal, a clapmatch, nine fect and 
and a half long. He had to hold it back by 
one of the hind fins, shouting for help to the 
ship, and fearmg cvery moment to sce the 
huge animal vanish from his grasp. 

24th July.—The last three days have been 
spent in carrying our boats and provisions to 
the vessel, though it is but three miles from 
the latter to the place where they all lay; 
but it is now rather difficult to cross the ice, 
on account the pools that cover it in many 
places, and which are rendered very danger- 
ous by the holes made by the seals, because 
these are not easily seen under the water; 
and a man dropping through one of them 
could not perhaps hit the opening again, and 
come to the surface, unless he was a good 
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swimmer, and not too soon overcome by the 
cold. Two of our men fell into the water 
this morning near the vessel, and the cur- 
rent, which was carrying them under, might 
have made their position’ very critical, but 
for the prompt assistance they received. 

In our several trips these last three days, 
we have observed that the main clefts are 
widening, and to-day it was not possible to 
land at the place to which we used to go so 
easily a weck ago; but it 1s to be hoped that 
the warnings thus given will prevent all 
accidents. Several symptoms make us un- 
easy with respect to the ship’s getting out— 
not as to our final liberation, thank God! 
—but at least as to the question, what shall 
we have time to do before we think at last 
of steering homewards? Yesterday evening 
ice was forming on the surface of the pools 
round us; it acquired a thickness of several 
Imes during the night. At noon to-day, 
with the thermometer at 57°, it’ had not 
disappeared. 

26th July.—It has been resolved to have 
recourse to grand measures, and the saw has 
been set to work to aid nature in effecting 
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our deliverance. During the last month the 
vessel has become inclined two fect to lar- 
board. It is probable that on that side on 
which the snow accumulated most casily, on 
account of the shelter of the vessel, and on 
which we had placed our staircase, carpen- 
ter’s shop, &c., the ice 1s thicker, and that, 
pressing the vessel below the centre of gra- 
vity, it forces it to lean to larboard; for 
there is more water, and the ice is more 
decayed to larboard than to starboard. 
Yesterday the tin skiff filled and sank there. 
The icc having been sawed all along the 
starboard and abaft, the vessel righted a 
little, and in the aftcrnoon completely re- 
covered its equilibrium. My reasoning of 
this morning is confirmed by the fact, that 
the starboard side, which was under water, 
and on which the vesscl is now leaning, is 
quite dry. 

The floe appears to be detached from the 
land all round the bay, and when the entrance 
shall once have been cleared, a strong breeze 
from the west will suffice. I hope to sweep 
all remaining obstacles away. Mr. Leask, 
however, is afraid lest the icebergs grounded 
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on the bar, and which were there cven in 
September, when the bay was entirely clear, 
may retain the floe for some time, unless it 
passes away piccemeal. 

Already in idea I transport myself to Pond 
Bay, but there will be no whalers there at 
this scason to give us news. The chances 
are not in their favour when the land-floe has 
disappeared, because it is on its margin that 
they find the whales. The icc appears to be 
wearlng away at the under part of the floe, 
and not at the upper part. The heaps of 
rubbish we have thrown out during the 
winter are not yet sunk, and they have pre- 
served the ice by their thick volume; whereas 
we observe that wherever they are spread in 
a layer, they sink readily. Picces of grey 
limestone which we throw on the ice make 
holes of no great depth: it is the most highly 
coloured sea-wracks that disappear fastest, 
some of them sinking to a depth of two or 
three feet. It strikes me that, by loading 
the detached pieces of ice with sand or black 
gravel, they might be sent to the bottom, or 
easily pushed under the adjacent blocks ; but 
then the saw would strike upon the gravel 
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and be spoiled. We stretched a line from the 
after part of the vessel in the direction of the 
northern cairn, and cut and sawed the ice 
under it. This job occupied eleven men for 
eight hours. ‘The ice appears more rotten, 
as we sailors say, where it is covered with 
water. I think, then, that, when it can be 
done with safcty to the men, the line of saw- 
ing should be made to run as much as pos- 
sible across the pools. Good boots would 
preserve the men from the risk of getting 
wet fect. 

Our invalids and convalescents are going 
on well. Muller and Magnus are the only 
two of the ship’s company not quite free from 
all symptoms of scurvy, but they can take 
part in every kind of work, even outside the 
vessel. The doctor went ashore two days 
ago; so there remains only poor Mr. Hep- 
burn, whose worst complaint is incurable, as 
he himself jocularly remarks, for it consists 
in being twenty years too old. 

Took in the slack of the chain at high 
tide. It would evidently be better to do so 
at low water, in consideration of the state 
of the ice. 
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29th July.—It took not less than three 
days to saw the ice through from the vessel 
to the north point, where there is a large 
cleft crossing the bay southwards. The saw 
was damaged the first day by a stone, proba- 
bly carricd and held there by sea-weeds; for 
the ice forms by layers added from below. 
The crow’s nest has becn again set up at the 
mast-head, and frequently in the day we climb 
into it, and anxiously scan the horizon. What- 
ever be our hopes, it is at least greatly to be 
fearcd that we shall have but very little time 
left us after our liberation. It is now im- 
possible to reach the cairn dryshod, and the 
men engaged in sawing are obliged to take a 
plank to cross the pools. The taking-in 
of the slack of the chain having been con- 
tinued, the vessel has formed for itself a little 
basin, still of very narrow dimensions, and it 
is now supported by its natural element. 
Mr. Gideon Smith spoke to me yesterday of a 
bed of moss made by the Shetland fishermen. 
His description is very like that of Polytrichum 
commune, given by Linneus in his journey in 
Lapland. (See M‘Gillivray’s Lives of Emi- 
nent Zoologists. ) 
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30th July.— Yesterday Captain Kennedy 
and I went ashore in chase of a hare we 
descried on the hills to the north. We could 
not have reached land at high water without 
the aid of my cloak-boat, though the thing is 
still practicable at low water. We went over 
the ground which scems to be the favourite 
haunt of those animals; but it was to no 
purpose, owing, no doubt, to the wise pre- 
cautions of nature, which gives them at all 
seasons a fur of the colour of the ground, 
whereby they more easily escape their various 
enemics. Our young pets are very well off 
on board, since we can supply them with 
fresh herbs every day. They also cat pre- 
served carrots very readily; but what they 
seem to enjoy above all is the flowers of 
whatever plants we bring them; among 
others, a species of yellow ranunculus we 
found to-day. 

It has been snowing and raining since 
noon. ‘The ice formed during the night was 
half an inch thick. From the hills the ice 


Without entering into a speculative digression as to effects 
fiuu causes, I think at least that this is the most plausible 
explanation of the change in the colour of the fur of Arctic 
animals. 
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appears to us to stretch to the other shore of 
the inlet, and from the mast-head it 1s seen to 
extend only a little northward of our bay. 
We can see the open water flowing in a sort 
of lane between the two points, as far as Fury 
Beach. 

Our men began sawing again yesterday, 
in a line nearly parallel to the first; but as 
it passes through the pools, the work goes on 
more rapidly—the average thickness of the 
ice being three or four feet. In the ravine 
immediately eastward of the vessel, the torrent 
is five or six feet deep in many placcs. We 
could only cross the other yesterday by 
‘making bridges of stones. The low point on 
our side—that is to say, to the north—is 
fringed with ruins of encampments, more 
recent than those of the flat lands to the west, 
where are the winter residences, on a more 
humid and now marshy soil, because the 
snow is thicker there than in winter. I 
believe these places must be frequented by 
the same tribe which now inhabits Boothia, 
for we find its holes all along the coast. 

The second line has been made to diverge 
gradually from the first, as it approaches the 
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crack forming the corner, so that the mass 
may be more easily pushed outwards; but 
towards the ship the contrary has been done, 
in order that the first segment may with- 
draw inwards, there being a considerable 
extent of water near it. As the vessel has 
not room enough yet, the stern is kept fixed 
by an ice-anchor; and the northern chain 
is strained in order to haul us as close as 
possible under the shelter of the land, and 
where the floc is best, for fear the bay-floe 
should drag us away with it. The two lines 
extend to within thirty-three feet of the 
crack, and the inclination is a foot per 
fathom. The distance from the stern of the 
vessel to the crack 1s about fourtcen hun- 
dred and four feet. The operation, though 
fatiguing and disagreeable, since our men 
are generally wet-footed in spite of their 
boots, is yet one of those of which they 
make no complaints, in consideration of the 
end proposed. 

Yesterday I killed a species of plover. 

31st July— Yesterday afternoon the wea- 
ther, which had been rainy all day, turned 
to snow, so that at eight o’clock I required 
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light to read in my little nook. The ther- 
momceter had fallen to 31°, that is, onc degree 
below the freezing-point of water, which it 
had not done in the open air for some time. 
At ten o’clock we had six inches of snow 
on deck, and this morning we are all sur- 
prised at the aspect of the land, which 
reminds us of the worst days of winter, the 
cliffs themselves being covered with snow 
on the sides of the straths, and on their but- 
tresses, descending to the ice. It is easy to 
conceive the effect produced by this change: 
my reflections upon it lead me to consider 
our excursion of the day before yesterday. 
In many places it appeared that the rains 
and the filtermgs from the snow were wash- 
ing away a large portion of the friable part 
of the soil. The excessive frosts of winter, 
and the summer suns that break down the 
faces of the cliffs, and the ravages which the 
sea and the ice-blocks occasion on the coast, 
must materially alter the figure of these 
regions in a determinate space of time; 
and I think that a model in relief of the 
topographical outlines of certain parts of 
the country, carefully executed, would be a 
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very interesting acquisition to science. I 
believe that observations like those I mean 
have been made on some glaciers of the 
Alps. 

As I wrote yesterday, the vessel is afloat, 
and, what 1s more, perfectly stanch, her 
pumps not bringing up more water out of 
the hold than before winter; neither has 
our rudder suffered. 

The barometer has fallen from 30° 5’ to 
30° 2’; and the breezc, which blew cast at 
seven yesterday evening, north at eight this 
morning, blows north-east at ten this even- 
ing. Last Thursday we at last found on 
shore a plant which scemed to us to resem- 
ble sorrel; but it 1s quite stunted, for its 
leaves are barely an inch long and a few 
Imes wide, though the plant is at its full 
growth. 

The fallen snow, which now covers the ice 
in the shape of fresh water, will doubtless 
contribute to the destruction of our prison. 
August, too, is at hand, with the gales it 
generally brings in these regions, and with 
welcome promises of deliverance. At eight 
o’clock the thermometer is at 36°, and the 
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chilliness caused by the wind makes us feel 
the fireside delightful. 

lst August.—The wind continues to blow 
strongly northward; and, though that is not 
the most favourable direction for us, it is 
better than a calm, on account of the swell 
it cannot fail to raise in the inlet. As we 
approach the probable term of our captivity, 
I feel my impatience redouble; the few mo- 
ments we have to pass here cannot, alas! be 
employed with any advantage to the cause 
in which we are engaged, and the ccrtainty 
of this contributes to make the time seem 
longer to us. 

This is the sccond anniversary of my fa- 
ther’s féte day on which I have been absent 
from home, and my wandering life will, no 
doubt, condemn me to miss many another. 
Poor father! who are so proud of your son, 
and in whom family affection highly surpasses 
all other sentiments, howI wish I could hasten 
the flight of that time which separates us 
from the accomplishment of projects so 
fondly cherished! How I long to be able 
to make you enjoy, dear parents, for the 
first time, those comforts which a long life 
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of toils and hardships has kept aloof from 
you ! 

Captain Kennedy tells me that in Canada, 
where the rabbits are white during the 
winter, they remain grey when thcy are 
domesticated. Attempts have been made at 
Red River to employ the buffalo in plough- 
ing or draught, but without success; he 
cannot tell why. Mr. Hepburn has scen 
attempts to tame reindecrs, but it seems 
that they too failed. The Company, Cap- 
tain Kennedy tells me, encounter, on the 
part of the Indians, insurmountable preju- 
dices, which hinder them from delivering 
the young fawns which they might take and 
break-in to work. Attempts to tame otters, 
but only as a matter of curiosity, have suc- 
ceeded. Captain Kennedy reared two, which 
he lost after a while, in consequence of a 
malady he did not know how to remedy 
(retention of urine). This reminds me of 
the precautions taken in this respect by our 
bitches for their young, and which hitherto 
I had attributed only to a natural instinct of 
cleanliness. Nothing should be neglected 
when the acclimation or domestication of 
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animals is to be accomplished; the breeder 
cannot observe their habits with too much 
attention, in order that he may be able to 
render them almost maternal cares and scr- 
vices, and supply the place of their absent 
family. 

2nd August.—This morning, to our great 
surprise and satisfaction, we find that the ice 
is open from the north point of the bay to 
the bank of reefs, or Cairn Bank, forming a 
passage almost sufficient for the vessel. 

It was full moon on the 30th, at two p.m., 
and we expected a favourable effect from 
the corresponding spring tide; but no such 
thing. The spring tide must have taken 
place early in the day; so the influence of 
the moon is felt here at two days’ interval. 
We are now parted from the open water only 
by the portion we have sawed, and which 
would be swept out by a light breeze from 
the west ; the ebb, I think, can have no effect 
upon it on account of the bar. 

I forgot to mention that in our Thursday’s 
excursion Captain Kennedy and I observed 
that the ice has disappeared from the bottom 
of the bay, even in the narrowest coves. 
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The first part of the day was spent in 
sawing the ice crosswise, so that the blocks, 
being smaller, might more easily get free. 

The wind shifted in the night from N. to 
N.N.W., and perhaps contributed to this 
change in the state of things; but eastward 
the ice seems to meet the other side of the 
inlet, the vacancies having, no doubt, been 
filled up by the late north winds. I went 
ashore, at Captain Kennedy’s suggestion, to 
examine the appearance of things from the 
top of the cliffs; but the haze and the snow 
that fell obliged me to return without seeing 
anything. The commander, besides, had 
requested me to return early. 

Our anchors were cast without buoys in 
September, and it seems that Mr. Leask talks 
of nothing less than leaving anchors and 
chains here; so that, once out of this place, 
we should have nothing for it but to do our 
best to get out of Baffin’s Bay, seeing that 
we have only one anchor on board: neither 
could we think, thus unprovided, of reaching 
England by the north of Scotland. That is 
not all: by the laws of salvage, a vessel 
without bower-anchors is considered by pilots 
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as being in danger of shipwreck, even though 
it have sustained no damage; and Mr. Hep- 
burn tells me that this would cost not less 
than £500. 

A movement has taken place in the ice, 
which I account for in the following manner : 
—The floc having been long broken up at its 
edges, the high tide could do no more in that 
way ; but, by raising the whole above its ordi- 
nary level, it has allowed the wind to drive 
the floating fragments to where there was 
a vacancy to fill. At night we sce that the 
ices of the inlet, which come in face of the 
entrance of the inlet, are of extraordinary 
thickness, which leads us to think that they 
are ice from Barrow’s Strait, driven first by 
the west winds into Lancaster Sound, and 
then by the north wind into Regent’s Pas- 
sage. I must add, too, that the wind which 
we have from the north in the inlet, is gene- 
rally west in Barrow’s Strait, according to 
our experience. 

Yesterday we saw a northern diver—a 
very long-bodied bird. I had already seen 
one at Port Leopold, but mistook it for a 
stork. 
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3rd August.—The snow is not melted on 
the floe, as we expected, and a soft ice, two 
inches thick, has formed on our lagunes on 
the surface of the floe; moreover, the coast 
is still speckled all over by the snow showers 
that have lately fallen; but at our waking 
we find that the entrance of the bay 1s now 
quite cleared from point to point. We set 
to work betimes, and Lady Franklin’s friends 
have the pleasure of secing our second an- 
chor weighed without difficulty. The vessel 
is now held by two ice-anchors placed on the 
floe, but forward only; for it has a little 
basin, in which it floats and rolls to our 
great delight. 

We proceed immediately to clear the canal 
cut last week, though it must be impossible 
for us to take advantage of it to-day, the ice 
barring our passage at the north point; but 
we shall not have lost a minute, and that 
keeps our minds engaged. The sawed ice 
has stuck together again, as I have already 
said: the sawdust (so to speak) forms a sort 
of cement between the cut edges, which the 
cold nights freeze, and we are obliged to 
apply the saw again everywhere. It would 
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be more advantageous then, I think, unless 
the work was intended to keep the crew em- 
ployed, to saw only a small number of picces, 
and remove them in detail; moreover, our 
pieces were cut too narrow towards the open- 
ing, the inclination having been, as I have 
said, two inches per fathom: it ought to be 
six inches. The job, therefore, has not been 
very rapidly executed ; for this evening, after 
ten hours’ work, we have cleared only thirty 
fathoms, which we have driven out to sea in 
pieces five or six yards’ square, either by 
means of our blasting-cylinders, or by jump- 
ing on the ice all together in regular time, 
or by running from one end to the other, 
using our handspikes for levers, &c. Ice 
may also be broken by rolling a boat on it; 
but it must be very thin for that. Our cy- 
linders acted perfectly well, except the small 
ones, of two, three, and four pounds; but 
the large ones, of seven or cight pounds, 
produced the most satisfactory effects. 

The result depends also on the manner 
of using these instruments. After borin 
through the icc, the cylinder must be sunk, 
and the hole filled with snow and stones as 
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hermetically as possible. To the end of the 
cylinder a string must be attached, which 
must be pulled, when the cylinder is under 
the ice, in such a manner as to give it a 
horizontal position, and thus expose the 
largest extent possible to the action of the 
powder; then the match is lighted, which is 
placed in a gutta-percha tube. I am speak- 
ing upon the supposition that the resistance 
of the ice is still too great to be effectively 
overcome by a small quantity of powder. 
The sea-birds had already taken posses- 
sion, Which is not to be wondered at, for 
shey always remain on the verge of the open 
water. Some white whales also came near 
us. The Hudson Bay men say they feed on 
salmon, like the seal, which is proscribed in 
Scotland for that reason. We see several 
flocks of black ducks. I got several pretty 
specimens of shells out of the mud brought 
up by our anchor from ten fathoms’ depth. 
Part of the larboard chain was encrusted 
yesterday in ice, at a foot from the under 
surface. It is probable, then, that ice acts 
as a suspension on chains. Parry weighed 
his anchors before winter. Iam spent with 
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fatigue to-night, but my heart is light, and 
I am going to sleep well. Hoping 1s living, 
and living is hoping. 

4th August.—The same strong breeze from 
the north this morning. The offing appcars 
clear of ice to a great distance eastward ; but 
the ice forms a segment of a circle, the ends 
of which abut on the two heads of the bay. 
In the evening a strong breeze, between 
N.W. and W.N.W., drives these floating 
pieces out to sea. Continued our work of 
yesterday. We ercatly regret we have no 
hand-saw, as the Amcricans had ; they would 
be excellent for cutting off corners of icc, for 
which we are obliged to use shears. 

A walrus, the first we have secn, came 
and played at the opening of our canal; 
white whales, too, came yesterday in troops 
to reconnoitre its vicinity. One of them was 
accompanied by a little blackish calf, which 
dived and swam all round her, and seemed 
intent on imitating all its mother’s move- 
ments. I am told that these cetacea are 
generally black in their youth. A fox 
spotted with grey has been seen. It ap- 
pears from a report of Captain Moore, that 
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the Exquimaux of Rehring’s Strait domesti- 
cate reindeer. 

5th August,—Same work as yesterday. 
Immediately upon the north-west wind fall- 
ing, the ice returns to the entrance of the 
bay. According to astronomical data, we 
ought this day to take the sun. At mid- 
night the canal is advancing rapidly, and it 
is probable that to-morrow the vessel will 
have an open communication with the main 
sea: thus, by a sort of magic phenomenon, 
our schooner, quite imprisoned on Sunday 
last, is on the eve of taking flight. 

6th August—In the morning we finish the 
work of clearing the canal. At three in the 
afternoon we run, in a few minutes, before 
a fresh breeze from N.W. out of the bay, 
in which we have remained nearly eleven 
months. Aftcr having so long sighed for 
deliverance, we gladly give a farewell look 
to those lofty clifis, cvery fissure and feature 
of which we know by heart, and which we 
shall probably never see again. Those arid 
rocks, those snow-clad lands, which bounded 
our view on almost all sides, arc familiar 
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acquaintances of ours. This dead or torpid 
nature is for us full of life and feeling. 

Farewell, then, Batty Bay; thanks for thy 
hospitality, such as it was. The ravines send 
us puffs of wind under which the litle 
schooner bends, and seems to make way 
toilsomely, as if she had lost her locomotive 
faculties. The ice affords us a channel about 
five or six yards wide along the coast. 

7th August.—The same squally weather. 
At noon we are still south of Elwin Bay, 
having to make head against the wind and 
a strong current. We are to touch at Port 
Leopold, to Icave notice there of our de- 
parture from Batty Bay, and go thence to 
Griffith Island, in order to see if any docu- 
ment has been left there by the other 
vessels. 

8th August.—The weather has cleared up; 
but we are stopped off Boat’s Ravine by a 
stream which bars the way before we have 
been able to pass to the east side, where 
there is a great quantity of open water: 
it flows south-east. We bear to the south- 
west, to wait near the land until the ice 
shall have been all driven into the offing. 
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At noon we are a mile to the north of Elwin 
Bay. We were not able to see if the sun 
sect at midnight. In the afternoon, ice is 
drifted against us by the wind, which is, no 
doubt, cast in the offing, and we take refuge 
in Elwin Bay. Some grounded icebergs 
seem to indicate a bar. We hug the north- 
ern shore; it is nearly the time of high 
water, and the boat finds two fathoms within 
the bar. Beyond a low point which projects 
southwards from the northern coast is a bay, 
which the boatswain says is as large as Batty 
Bay, but without water. Snow and wind, 
varying from N. to N.W. during the night. 
9th August.—We tried to get out of the 
bay with a light variable breeze from the 
north. About a mile from our moorings the 
captain perceived from the mast-head that 
further to sea the wind is cast, and we made 
all haste back to Elwin Bay, towed by our 
two boats. The ice follows at our heels, and 
as it overspreads the bay we haul close to the 
north shore. The schooner is aground in six 
feet of water at low tide, her draught being 
8 feet 8 inches. The northern point shelters 
us a little; nevertheless the vanguard of the 
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floe reaches us, and makes the vesscl heel. 
Very fortunately it is calm, and the velocity 
of the ice is not great, nor is that which 
reaches us thick: the thickest grounds at 
the point, and so the mass 1s stopped. At 
low watcr we are completely aground, and 
thrown on our starboard beam. What has 
happened to us shows how important it is 
always to watch the movement of the ice. 
Had we been two miles further north (24 
from the north point), as it was nearly calm, 
it is certain we shouldsnot have had time to 
tow the vessel into the bay, and it would 
have been crushed against the iecbergs 
aground on the coast, and in danger of 
foundering in the finest weather. 

It is also necessary to use great discern- 
ment in the choice of moorings. My first 
idea would have been to moor within the 
bar, in order to be protected by it; but, as 
that bar is on the southern coast of the bay, 
and the wind was driving the floe directly 
from the east, it was preferable to moor off 
the northern shore, on account of the hook 
formed by the north point. This morning 
we lost the stock of one of our anchors, be- 
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cause the forelock was not well fixed. We 
made another of wood, composed of a round 
bit in the hole of the stock, and two pieces 
of elm on each side. Our vessel’s small 
draught of water is certainly a great advan- 
tage in such circumstances, the least thing 
serving it for a shelter; but it is casy to see 
how precarious is this navigation in ice, 
especially along the coast. This is one of 
the reasons why whalers abstain from trying 
the passage to the north, by Melville Bay, 
when there is no land-floe; for then they 
cannot make basins in the icc if the wind 
drives that of Baffin’s Bay on the eastern 
coast, nor make fast to hold their ground if 
the wind blows off shore. 

The sea was this morning covered with 
very small mollusca, such as doubtless serve 
as food for whales. The boat brought me 
two butterflies from the land, and I saw a 
gnat there. The seals, which seemed abun- 
dant the day of our arrival, have disap- 
peared; but the black ducks are still very 
numerous. 

10th August.—The ice entered the bay in 
the same way as if did yesterday afternoon, 
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but this time without pressing us. At high 
water the vessel lifts, and heels to larboard, 
thus offering its side to future attacks of the 
ice: for this purpose we carried the two 
chains to larboard, and a stay tackle has 
been hooked on the ice. The master thinks 
the vessel will be better so, though he offers 
no explanation. It 1s necdless to say that 
our rudder has been unshipped cver since 
the vessel has been stranded. 

11th August.—The master went out in a 
boat, and discovers that the ice is pressing 
against Cape Sepping, leaving a channel of 
about tWo metres wide along the coast. At 
high water we float the vessel, and cause her 
to quit the bed she has formed by heaving 
from one side to the other. 

A school of white whales, more than fifty 
in number, swims round the bay. One of 
our hares is dead: they are now extremely 
tame, and rush to the door of their cage to 
take the grass and flowers we bring them 
from land. 

13¢h August.—About mid-day there ap- 
pears to be an outlet, and we hasten to set 
sail, knowing how precious moments are. 
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Two crows fly over our heads, attracting our 
attention by their unpleasant cawing. One 
or two of our men shake their heads in a sig- 
nificant manner, and observe that this is the 
second time we set out on a Friday:: another, 
somewhat more enlightencd, says that in his 
time there were few captains of whalers who 
would have liked to commence a voyage on 
a Friday; ‘‘ but,” he adds, though not appa- 
rently quite certain on the subject, ‘it 1s 
probably a superstition.” 

After three or four hours’ beating to wind- 
ward, the ice forces us to return to land, and 
we are obliged to regain our anchdtage for 
the fourth or fifth time. How long will this 
jast? it is a question I dare scarcely ask 
myself. The fact is, the season is advanc- 
ing; and, if this continue much longer, we 
must set out on our homeward voyage, or 
we run a great risk of being trapped for 
another winter. Pay attention, when an- 
choring in shallow water, that the vessel, 
in case of being left aground, does not settle 
on the anchor. 

14th August.—A bear was signalled this 
morning, walking on the beach and sniffing 
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our track: we saw it a few minutes after 
take to the water, to come and rcconnoitre 
our vessel. A boat was launched, in which 
Messrs. Kennedy and Leask chased it. The 
two guns having misscd fire just as the boat 
was upon the bear, it turns at bay, and tries 
to seize the side of the boat with its paws: 
the captain strikes it on the head with the 
butt end of the musket, and breaks the 
latter: the animal attempts to save itself by 
swimming; but the boat soon catches it up, 
and two bullets quickly despatch it. It did 
not attempt, like the bear last year, to 
throw off its assailants by diving. It 1s 
almost the only manner in which you can 
make certain of killing them ; for, if the ice 
had been within reach, 1t would have quickly 
disappeared. 

Our detention proves how important it is 
for us not to lose a minute; for, if on Sunday 
morning we had succeeded in passing be- 
tween the two floes, we should not have lost 
all this week. In the afternoon we set sail 
again, under a light breeze; but about half 
an hour after midnight, at the moment we 
were passing between two floes, they reunite 
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—the one to the north running southward 
with a rapidity which would have been ex- 
cessively dangerous to us if the floes had 
been thicker. We have scarcely time to un- 
ship our rudder; and this is a manoeuvre so 
frequently repeated, that I would earnestly 
advise all captains who visit these seas to 
have the helm-port made as large as possible. 

15th August.—Fine weather; a gentle 
breeze. The current has generally carried 
us southward; and at mid-day we are ten 
miles to the cast of the southern point of 
Elwin Bay, plying to windward, or being 
towed in the centre of the pack-ice, whose 
difficulties require a practised eye to escape ; 
not because there is any danger, when 
moving slowly, but the slightest check stops 
the ship’s headway. It is the same with the 
boy-ice, which, even at an advanced hour 
of the day, may be seen round the floes, 
evidently formed during the night. 


There is a gap in the journal for seventeen days, which 
Bellot probably intended to fill up with notes made on sfparate 
slips, as he has left at this date a dozen blank pages in his 
register journal, It is probable that the seventeen days in 
question, from the 16th August to the 2nd September, were 
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2nd September.—Yesterday’s gale has 

encd, and we are now only stopped by a 
heavy swell. ILowever favoured we may be 
hereafter, it is not the less evident that our 
passage will be lengthened some ten days. 
We ought to have passed to the east, in a 
line with Pond Bay, as is usually the case. 
The north winds, which appear to prevail at 
this period, press the ice on Cape Searle 
(Mollymake Ifead), and on Cape Walsing- 
ham; but, with the exception of these 
general principles, I believe all is chance 
and hazard, and that the pretended ex- 
perience of the whalers was a story invented 
to impose on the ignorant; for in the last 
expedition, and in that of Sir E. Belcher, 
there were no ice-masters ; they were at the 
most quarter-masters. 

A poor little snow-bird, which has lost 
the land, doubtlessly im the last gale, takes 
refuge on board; and, very soon becoming 
used to us when it finds we do not mean it 


employed in labours resembling those of the preceding days ; 
and which must have been performed with some success, as, 
when the journal recommences, we find that the Prince 
Alsert has emerged from Barrow and Lancaster Straits. 
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any harm, it hops about the deck, and picks 
up the crumbs of biscuit at our feet. 

We get into a creck in the pack; but, 
perceiving there is no opening to the east, 
we turn back. During my watch the swell 
threatens to drive us on the pack, and we 
are forced to paddle off as well as we can 
with the oars of our boats. A vessel of our 
sizc, and even a larger one, ought to be pro- 
vided with at least three or four pairs of 
galley-oars. Only one boat is on board, so 
we could not row the ship out to sea. The 
whalers frequently have recourse to the fol- 
lowing proceeding (called, in ridicule, sanc- 
tifying):—They raise the boats level with 
the water, lash them bow and stern, and 
ship the outer oars: the boats remain on 
the tackles, and out of the water. They state 
they make greater progress in this way, and 
require fewer men. 

3rd September.—A calm. The same swell, 
which must result from another gale, to 
which we were not exposed. Numerous 
flocks of birds; all those we could recognise 
steering southwards: the mollymakes and 
ivory gulls alone remain in sight. We 
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amuse ourselves by fishing mollymakes, 
which are caught with harpoons. The 
young mollies are grey, and have a smell of 
rancid oil; still our master likes them better 
than the dovekies. Mode of cookmg:— 
remove the skin and all the fatty parts, and 
soak them in water. 

oth September—We continue our progress 
northward, followimg the edge of the pack, 
in the hope of finding an opening or passage 
to the cast, running at intervals up creeks 
deep cnough to lead to hopes, but where we 
generally have to sail back again; which, 
together with the slight wind and the slug- 
gishness of our vessel, requires a great deal 
of time. A stcamer would not experience 
the same difficultics: who knows, too, how 
this will end! 

At our present elevation, the pack is com- 
posed of thick ise, which our master says 
must have been at Icast three years in the 
course of formation. It seems that the 
different inlets of Baffin’s Bay must have 
thrown off the accumulations of previous 
years. It would not be surprising, there- 
fore, if Sir E. Belcher found Wellington 
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Straits extraordinarily navigable; and he 
has certainly set out on this expedition 
with favourable auspices. Would to Heaven 
I were with him! 

6th September.—This morning we have at 
length a lead or passage to the east; and, 
as far as we can sec, clear witer, free from 
ice. It came just in tim:, for we were 
begining to despair of success. 

I am decidedly of opinion that there are 
only two ways, at this season of the year, to 
reach Cape Farewell, or the mouth of Lan- 
caster Straits:—Sail east-south-east or due 
east from Pond Bay; or, if determined to 
follow the western coast as we have done, 
push southward as far as possible. The 
coast in the neighbourhood of Cape Walsing- 
ham abounds in ports—little bays—where a 
vessel can take refuge, and let the pack 
pass. In any case, if caught in the pack, 
the vessel drifts southward with it in a very 
short time. This has happened to several 
whalers, who, frozen in or caught in, were 
released a month or six weeks later—in 
November or the beginning of December ; 
while the Zhomas, frozen in in October, I 
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believe, or at the end of Semtember, opposite 
the Devil’s Thumb, was not lberated till 
the following March. Our skipper, who 
has been already caught once or twice, has 
lost his head, im some measure, and docs not 
know on what saint to call. 

It was, consequently, time for us to have 
our doubts settled. 

Tth Scptembcr.—At four this morning, I 
was summoned to take my watch, with the 
agreeable news that the pack extends in 
front of us from north to south-west. The 
night was dark, and our vessel has been 
brought to through the fear of rendering 
our position worse. The thermometer has 
fallen to 26° (4 centigrade), and the ice 
which has formed this night is thick enough 
to arrest our progress, when daylight permits 
us to set sail. The reflections to which I 
yield during my watch are far from being 
agreeable; the more so, as the pack extends 
northwards as far as I can see from the 
mast-head. I regret that we did not remain 
with the North Star; at least our time would 
have been cmployed in a useful manner: 
but, as it would be dangerous to remain 

Z 2 
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longer in the expectation, it 1s my intention, 
when our opinions are asked, to run the 
chance of the westcrn coast, as it is too late 
to return to Lancaster Strait. 

About 9 o’clock the master discovers a 
slack, and we force our way through it, 
striking a mass of icc on either side as we 
go, and receiving blows which do not dis- 
turb our equanimity. At last, by 10 o’clock, 
we are to the east of the pack. 

I do not know, this time, whether it is 
prudent to yield to hope and confidence: so 
much is certain, that this morning I would 
gladly have consented not to reach England 
before December, on a guarantee of arriving 
by that time; consequently, I ought to feel 
satisfied with all that may happen to us. I 
allow that it is the rudest trial of that philo- 
sophy which I have studied, striving to re- 
sign myself to what I cannot prevent. <As 
we have neither coal, provisions, nor boats— 
and even admitting that the vessel had es- 
caped the dangers of the pack—it is certain 
that more than half the crew would have 
perished. As for myself, God be praised! my 
health is as good as anybody’s. My confi- 
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dence is in Him whose will we cannot pre- 
vent being accomplished, and I am convinced 
that my chances were as good, if not better, 
than those of any man on board; but this 
perspective of dangers, without any uscful 
object or result, is not adapted to tempt even 
the most stoical. 

8th Septembcr.—A fresh breeze from the 
north-west carries us rapidly castward, and 
we recognise those immense iccbergs of Mel- 
ville and Disco Bays, so different in shape 
from those on the western coast—the latter 
being gencrally lower and longer, like flat 
islands detached from the glaciers formed on 
this coast in the ravines. In the morning 
we sight the land to the north of Upper- 
navik. Thanks to God! we are now out of 
danger, and we can henceforward sail with 
some degree of certainty. 


Here Bellot’s journal terminates. The re- 
mainder of the voyage probably afforded him 
no interesting observations. Once at Upper- 
navik, the return voyage would be effected 
with as much regularity as the outward 
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voyage, and without doubt they touched at 
the same points on the coast or at the same 
islands. A few days later the Prince Albert 
sighted the coasts of Scotland once again ; 
and the French lieutenant received, on his 
passage through England, testimony of most 
cordial sympathy, and frequently of touching 
enthusiasm. Lady Franklin, the Admiralty, 
and all those noble-minded persons who did 
not recoil from any danger or sacrifice to 
accomplish their work of humanity, recog- 
niscd in Bellot a brother in devotion, im 
gencrosity, in courage—a compatriot, so to 
say, quoting the expression of an English- 
man; for the world 1s divided into two 
great nations—the nation of vulgar souls, 
and the nation of lofty minds. SBellot be- 
longed to the latter. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS.* 


Persons may always be found, at every 
period, who oppose the spirit of discovery 
under the specious pretext of sparing the 
public funds: some obey conscientious scru- 
ples, which I, however, regard as erroneous, 
as, in the first place, it may be said that the 
results obtained frequently surpass the most 
extravagant hopes; others are restrained by 
a@ narrowness of mind, unfortunately too 
common, and oppose to ardent, though 
generally thoughtful, enthusiasm, the ques- 
tion so powerful with many minds, the ew 
bono of the utilitarians. All that is not an 


* We have thought it right to place after Bellot’s Journal 
some notes full of interest, as well as several important letters, 
all relating to this voyage, and which we found in the same 
register. The author undoubtedly wrote these notes, and 
copied the letters, under the idea that they would serve as 
documents, and possibly find a place in the description of the 
voyage, which he intended himself to publish at a later date. 
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immediate profit, palpable, of a nature to be 
understood by the most vulgar mind—all, in 
short, which does not produce money —1s 
branded as a wild dream—the project of 
visionaries—impossibilities! and still, as if 
bearing gencrous testimony, the result has 
nearly always belicd their sinistcr predic- 
tions—the terrific presages which would have 
terrified men cast mm an ignoble mould! 
Ferdinand and Isabella, engaged in the con- 
quest of Granada, fearing a war with France, 
and casting a longing glance on the kingdom 
of Naples, were entreated by their councillors 
not to launch into dangerous and doubtful 
enterprises, leaving out of the question the 
impossibility suggested by the superstition 
and ignorance of the age: the treasures of 
the New World rewarded their perseverance. 

These objections, for a discovery doubt- 
lessly of slighter importance, were repeated 
in England, and the same band of cconomists 
cried aloud at the enormous expenses occa- 
sioned by the Arctic expeditions. The reli- 
gious feeling, easily refuted by the Bible 
itself, furnished weapons to the adversaries. 
A few days later, without taking into account 
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the treasures of geography and science 
laboriously amassed by the discoverers, a new 
and fertile field was opened up to commerce ; 
and for more than a quarter of a century the 
whale-fisheries in Baffin’s Bay and Lancaster 
Strait have given Great Lritain several 
millions of money, and sailors hardened to 
the rudest toil. A reproduction at the 
present day of the easy answers which may 
be given to the arguments brought forward 
formerly, would be an insult to our generation 
—an attempt to gain converts. What nation 
in our day would place in the other scale these 
considerations, and allow them to outweigh 
the glorious privilege of discovering new 
countries? France, I repeat with pride, is 
not behindhand: to use a celebrated saying, 
she has always been rich enough to pay for 
her glory. 

Christopher Columbus was refuted by the 
words of the Psalmist, that ‘the heavens 
stretch out over the earth likea curtain.” A 
minister of the Gospel in England says that 
the heavens designedly raised up insur- 
mountable barriers, and that persevering was 
tempting Providence; as if this struggle, 
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this development of human faculties, were 
not the fairest offering laid on the altar—the 
burnt offering of the Bible. 

The history of the attempts made by 
English navigators to discover the north- 
west passage, constitutes, it 1s true, if we 
take into consideration the final object pro- 
posed, a long succession of checks; but each 
of these checks is, in reality, a glorious strug- 
gle against the elements—against Nature her- 
self; but, there must be no mistake on this 
point; this series of negative solutions must 
necessarily conduce to a definitive result. 

It is equally glorious for geography to 
determine the limits of an empire, as to add 
new provinces to it; and in an age where so 
httle is left us to do, it is a good deal to 
regulate the frontiers of the world ! 


A great noise is made about contests un- 
dertaken in the cause of liberty; as if the 
result of a struggle were not nearly always 
a change of characters, and the subjugation 
of one dominant race to another, which, in 
its turn, becomes oppressive: thus a long 
history of misery and. mourning is perpe- 
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tuated. True liberty can only be the result 
of an intellectual war, especially of the 
industrial war of nations. This war is 
carried on not with salvos of artillery, but 
by means of discoverics, geographical or 
otherwise. The sword will be converted 
into a ploughshare; powder will be only 
employed {o tear from the earth treasures it 
conceals from us, and to destroy the ice of 
the two poles; and of all our permanent 
armies, the military marine will alone survive 
as instruments of peace, of civilization, of 
discovery, and as commercial police. Sz ves 
pacem, para bellum! exclaims the wisdom of 
natious—a sentiment of distrust dictated by 
our antiquated policy, leagued with detesta- 
ble traditions which alone are still able to 
render the axiom a truth. This is the way 
in which it ought to be interpreted: Be ready 
for war, but, in the sense of the spirit of your 
age, a commercial, industrial, and scientific, 
war. Commerce, ever commerce! our news- 
papers exclaim, with a disdainfulair! Grocers! 
the baffled socialists howl. Yes! commerce, 
for the riches of a nation are represented by 
that which ensures its existence. I say com- 
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merce, because I am now acquainted with 
English manners, and to them I attribute the 
liberty which that great nation enjoys; for I 
am quite confident the more commercial a 
nation is, the more docs it enjoy that h- 
berty which offends none—that liberty where 
every man is free; in a word, liberty allied 
to order—a thing which we arc inclined to 
consider a myth, like the philosophev’s stone, 
and the quadrature of the circle. The day 
on which we become a little more commercial 
will open before us an cra of happiness. 

The phrase, ‘‘ England is a nation of shop- 
keepers,” is as insolent as it is unjust; for 
the mercantile idea bestowed on us the new 
world. Associated merchants were the first 
to discover the North of Europe, Novaia 
Zemlia, Northern Asia, the Arctic regions 
to the west of Grocnland, Ludson’s Bay, 
Vancouver’s Land, and the Californias ; it 
was a merchant, Mr. Booth, who fitted out 
Ross’s expedition in 1829; merchants, 
Messrs. Enderby, sent vessels to the Ant- 
arctic Pole; an American merchant, Mr. 
Grinnel, equipped two vessels to search for 
Sir John Franklin; the Hudson’s Company 
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fitted out another; and the majority of those 
who subscribed for Back’s voyages, and for 
our own, are merchauts. 

Yes! let us have the war that propagates, 
instead of the war that destroys! the war 
that gives bread to thousands before the 
Malthusian remedy, which relieves the world 
of its plethora! I only had time to take a 
hurried glance at the Crystal Palace, but I 
am now happy that our vessel and our first 
discovery bear the name of Prince Albert. 


THE 


RELATIVE HAPPINESS OF THE 
ESQUIMAUX, 
AND OF SAVAGES GENERALLY. 


——0—— 


Ir is very true that happiness is relative ; 
but this remark is far from clenching the 
pretended philosophic axiom, ‘“‘The more a 
man restricts the number of his wants, the 
greater chance he has of satisfying them, 
and, cansequently, of being happy.” In the 
first place, the argument is bad; for, if we 
admit at the outset that happiness consists in 
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the satisfaction of our wants, it would result, 
on the contrary, that the more wants we 
had to satisfy, the happier we should be: 
the sensualist, the gourmand, would rejoice 
greatly in having seven stomachs kindly al- 
lowing him the incessant tickling of his 
palate. This materialism would soon lead 
to the cessation of civilization. In the moral 
order, is it not evident, on the contrary, that 
the successive extension of wants not neces- 
sary to existence, but neverthcless imperious, 
has furthered the progress of the arts and 
sciences? Forget this consideration, and 
man would soon return to the level of the 
brute; for our sole wants would be reduced to 
food and clothing, which provident Nature 
has nearly universally placed within our 
reach. Do we not call this creative power 
Providence, because it provides for us? Are 
the Esquimaux more wretched than the Pe- 
choras of Bougainville, in Terra del Fuego, 
who do not even employ their seal-skins or 
the feathers of aquatic birds to cover them ? 
With the Esquimaux, in their present 
condition, the satisfaction of their corporeal 
wants is the first condition; consequently, 
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when I offered them beads, looking-glasses, 
and iron tools, the first, though exciting their 
covetousness in the highest degree, yielded 
to more useful objects. Dainties, which were 
offered to them, pleased them much; and 
they put a portion aside for their women, in 
spite of the inferiority which they regard 
them with: but this fecling did not go so far 
as to induce them to exchange these objects 
for hide or horn, whence they would derive a 
profit of greater advantage to them. 

The idea of the character which the arts 
assume in civilization is now so thoroughly 
conceded, even by minds the least enlight- 
ened, that no one dreams, at the present 
day, of those senseless projects of suppress- 
ing luxury which flattered the envy of tap- 
room agitators at the close of the last cen- 
tury. Modern reformers and economists, on 
the contrary, have justly considered that the 
greater the demand is, the greater will be 
the development of human activity. 

The simplicity of Spartan manners is not 
adapted to our age; but it is said, ‘“ luxury 
is the rock on which liberty splits, and re- 
publics perished through corruption.” ” This 
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was true at a period when the continual wars 
of state against state, city against city, ren- 
dered it dangerous to foster that refinement 
produced in the habits of life by the cultiva- 
tion of the arts; men attached to study and 
intellectual pleasures were reluctant to lay 
down their pen and quit their library for the 
sword and the battle-field: but at this period 
the ulcer of slavery infected the whole so- 
cial body, and, as there was not a free scope, 
wants badly understood assumed a false di- 
rection; mechanical labour was left to the 
slaves as a degrading task, and the cnergies of 
those men who felt a necessity for activity 
were squandered in disgraceful inactivity, 
as they had no taste for literary pursuit 
or philosophic speculations. At the pre- 
sent day, on the contrary, what human aspi- 
rations would not be satisfied by mechanics, 
chemistry, or commerce? And, again, what 
is that ancient liberty whose praises are so 
universally sounded in our ears ?—this pre- 
tended independence, so sensitive, so jealous 
of its privileges? ‘What else is it than the 
realisation of the most perfect egotism ? 

The Esquimaux, for instance, who seem to 
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have no leaders, are independent; that is, 
there is no law obliging any one by his per- 
sonal labour to contribute to the wants of the 
community in general, or of one of its mem- 
bers individually; but, on the other hand, 
there is no existing tic among them, and 
their dependence on their daily wants is the 
greater, because they are ignorant of that 
association of exertions which in organised 
society forms a solid body of the whole. 

The legislators of whom we have just 
spoken were besides consistent to themselves 
and their laws, when they demanded the 
abolition of luxury, in order to maintain 
among the warriors a readiness to undergo 
the privations of a military life; but when 
they believed that they had suppressed cor- 
ruption by suppressing those acts which 
effeminate, according to their idea, and de- 
stroy the taste for warfare, they took the 
cause for the effect. What enjoyment could 
be felt under this pretended liberty, gradu- 
ally hardening the feelings, in the midst of 
that perpetual mistrust of the citizens toward 
each other, of that insupportable tyranny of 
the individual over the remainder of the com- 
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munity, and of the community over each? 
This species of liberty appears to me tho- 
roughly opposed to Christianity—to the 
republic of Christ. 

“Do not to others what thou wouldst not 
they should do unto thee,” is a precept inter- 
preted, ‘“‘ Let not that be done to another 
which it does not please thee to do.” As 
for the divine recommendation, ‘‘ Love thy 
neighbour as thyself,” no one thought of it. 
Thus, beneath the shadow of the most detest- 
able and hypocritical puritanism, individual 
liberty was paralysed, and they fancied they 
had produced universal liberty by the sum 
total of the despotism exercised on each 
individual. 


As 1s the case in all savage nations, except- 
ing the tribe which Cook saw in his third 
voyage, where the men were almost treated 
as slaves, a woman, among the Esquimaux, 
is the husband’s first and most imme- 
diate servant. Their degradation, however, 
is not so great as among certain races; and 
certainly the treatment women experience 
from men is one of the features by the aid of 
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which the ethnologist can classify the dif 
ferent peoples on the scale of civilization— 
not that I am of the opinion of those reformers 
who, if we carried out their system to the 
fullest extent, would give women in society 
the same functions and duticsas men. Why, 
then, continually desire things contrary to 
nature? and why be so obstinate in comparing 
beings who are not comparable—fractions 
with different denominations? For my part, 
I consider that, as an exception to the rest 
of the animal race, woman alone is not exclu- 
sively the female of the male. She can move 
onwards, parallel, and side by side with man ; 
and there is great common sense in calling 
either sex the moiety of the human race. 
The part which Providence has assigned to 
woman is as noble and essential as that of 
man, destined by nature for different labours. 

It is, however, evident that wherever 
brute force prevails, the power of man, being 
exercised without moral control, will be felt 
in a manner more or legs cruel in proportion 
as his mind is enlightened. 


Nearly all the Esquimaux taken to Eng- 
2a 2 
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land, after the first emotions of surprise, 
evinced a desire to return to their icy re- 
gions and their greasy huts. Nostalgia exists 
even among these poor creatures, made, like 
us, after the image of the universal Creator ; 
and why should we feel astonishment at it? 
The nature of man, despite the pessimists, 
is essentially sympathetic; it is the divine 
stamp of his origin, and from the whole of 
our being rays are emitted which warm and 
animate the substance, and communicate to 
the most sterile rock a portion of our life— 
of our thoughts; and then we love this dead 
nature, as Pygmalion idolised his statue—the 
child of his creation. That which we love 
in it, which does not speak to the heart of 
the stranger, is a witness of the tears and 
joys of our infancy—is the confidant of our 
intimate thoughts; it is ourselves at every 
epoch of our past life. Are we not attached, 
after a voyage of a few months, to the most 
indifferent beings? The result of habit, you 
may say. Yes, but in this respect, what are 
all our sweet and durable emotions, if not 
pious habits? I cannot gaze without emo- 
tion on the stone benches—the young trees 
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which I saw planted round our Place d’ Armes 
at Rochelle. This stone is, in fact, a friend 
of long standing, who witnessed more than 
one of my boyish exploits, and was the 
accomplice of all my tricks. Thus, with the 
Esquimaux, the sight of the snow hut where 
he has passed the winter—the hole which 
protected him—is more pregnant with emo- 
tions than the pompous facades of our edi- 
fices. What do those rich palaces in which 
we have not lived say to us, or the lofty 
trees—the beautiful tufted chestnut trees— 
beneath whose shade our infancy has not 
sported? Ah! they can speak to our senses 
—to our mind—to our head: we admire 
them as the chef d’cuvres of man—as the 
witnesses of our own grandeur; but our 
heart finds them dumb. The savage as yet 
has no mind, and scarcely a head; but he 
has a heart, and it is by that he is really a 
member of the great human family. 


The books of a school, about which I have 
had great illusions, and in which [I still pos- 
sess friends, hardly recognise as legitimate 
the imperfect and limited feelings which we 
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have in our era of imperfect harmony. Our 
moral faculties are limited, less perhaps than, 
but in a manner equally real with, our phy- 
sical faculties; the luminous rays must be 
concentrated on a point before developing 
any heat, and it is the same with our feel- 
ings. I do not believe in filial love, in 
paternal affection, in the love of the sexes, 
or in friendship: I do not believe, I say in 
their power, unless their forces converge on 
a very limited circle of objects. In despite 
of theories, our loving faculties cannot be 
elongated or extended infinitely without a 
risk of breaking ; and I doubt whether man 
ever arrives at that state of cosmopolitism 
which would cause him to love all his fel- 
lows equally. Would a change in our social 
organisation produce a change in our moral 
organisation? Who can say so? or, rather, 
who can demonstrate it? I believe that 
family, friends, city, country, only exercise 
a great empire over us because they are 
within our reach ; and in infinity we ean only 
serve God with devotion, because he is one. 
Do not fancy that by this I recommend ex- 
clusivism: no—a thousand times, no; but 
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let us examine if the theory is not palpable 
by its actual results—if it is not displayed 
in our every-day life. Do we not daily hear 
it said of a man who loves all the world, 
“He has a heart like an hospital, open to 
the first comer?” and who cares for the 
friendship of such a man? not through jea- 
lousy because we wish to be the sole object 
of affection, but because we feel that his 
friendship must dissolve in the midst of this 
mass of affections, like a grain of vermilion 
in a glass of water. Do we not read every 
day in the papers that such or such a state, 
which is incessantly acquiring new posses- 
sions, will eventually be dismembered owing 
to this very aggrandisement ? Can anything 
which is too great or phenomenal live? No; 
it is not in nature. It is better to lop a tree 
in the spring, if you wish it to put forth 
vigorously. Cherish in the innermost sane- 
tuary of the heart our nationality, and thus 
we shall be able, without fear or reproach, to 
sacrifice on the altar of charity this blind 
and misshapen nationalism. 


The instructions given to Sir J. Franklin, 
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as well as to the officers sent in his research, 
order them to avoid most carefully any acts 
of hostility, even against a nation with which 
the Government might have declared war 
during their absence. I cannot resist a feel- 
ing of pride in drawing attention to the fact, 
that France was the first to give this noble 
example of the respect duc to science, by not 
rendering discovery ships amenable to the 
usual laws of warfare. 

When, on the death of Cook and Clarke, 
the two ships, the Resolution and Discovery, 
returned to England in 1780, Captain Gore, 
who had assumed the command of the expe- 
dition, was fearful lest the fruits of this long 
and laborious voyage (1776—1780) might 
not escape the chances of a contest; but the 
instructions of a king who protected geogra- 
phy and navigation ordered his officers to 
keep the peace, in the event of their meeting 
with Cook’s vessels. These instructions were 
found on board some of our vessels which 
were captured by the English. 
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LLTTER TO M. BARROW, ESQ, 
AT THE ADMIRALTY. 


ABERDEEN, May, 1851. 
My pear Sir, 


T do not like to quit England without 
an attempt to express my gratitude for your 
kind behaviour in my affairs. I have already 
received from all the members of the Admi- 
ralty marks of attention and kindness, which 
fill me with confusion. I can only ascribe to 
my uniform the honours which have becn 
paid me. During my entire stay at Aber- 
deen, Lady Franklin and Miss C have 
continually honoured me with delicate atten- 
tions, of which I am proud and happy, 
although they are scarcely descrved. What 
have I done but what was quite natural in 
asking to share in the honour of the dangers 
to which so many brave men are about to 
expose themselves ? 

I wrote to M. le Ministre de Marine, ex- 
plaining to him that an officer could not pos- 
sibly have refrained from such an expedition 
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through fear of a few privations. After 
having been witness of that noble grief—of 
that indefatigable perseverance, which allow 
Lady Franklin no rest, no repose, I feel that 
I would have gone on with my eyes closed. 
Such incessant devotion would inspire the 
deepest sympathy in any man. Who would 
not feel himself filled with a holy ardour at 
the sight of the labours and mighty exertions 
of this devoted wife? I am glad of the 
delay we have experienced here, because it 
has allowed me to appreciate the noble feel- 
ings of these ladies; and I have been enabled 
to realise more intimately the ardour which 
they bring to bear on the execution of their 
projects. I now fancy I form a part of the 
family. 

You have been so kind to me already, that 
I am almost ashamed to ask fresh services at 
your hands. I shall be doubtlessly deprived 
of opportunities to write to my family, and I 
would ask you, whenever an English paper 
gives any news about the Prince Albert, to 
cut out the paragraph and send it under 
cover to Madame Bellot, Rochefort-sur-Mer. 
I forget who it was that said four-fifths of a 
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letter always serve as preface to the writer 
who only mentions the real object of his 
epistle at the end. Believe in the truth of 
this, my dear Sir, and allow me here to ex- 
press the feelings of sympathy and affection 
with which you inspire me. French petu- 
lance, perhaps, causes me to leap too soon 
over the usages of convenance ; but the kind- 
ness of Captain Hamilton and yourself have 
affected me in a way I cannot describe: 
were it not for the difference in our ages, and 
my humble epaulette, I would beg you to 
tell Mr. Hamilton how I feel affected to- 
ward him. Be kind enough to present my 
humble respects to all the members of the 
Admiralty. 

Will you allow me to write to you now 
and then? I take the liberty of sending you 
my portrait, that you may at times eall to 
mind a person who will never forget your 
good offices. 

I am, dear Sir, &c. 
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LETTER TO M. XAVIER MARMIER, 
KEEPER OF THE ST. GENEVIEVE LIBRARY. 


ABERDEEN, May, 1851, 
My peEar Sir, 


Once again I am setting out on one 
of those long voyages which you taught me 
to love—that bird-of-passage nature, which 
forms a bond of sympathy between us, carries 
me off once more. You will understand the 
object that summons me, and your vows, I 
doubt not, will follow the scaman who is 
guided by a feeling of enthusiasm and ardour 
alone. 

You know, my dear Sir, that Sir J. Frank- 
lin set out in 1845, in search of that north- 
west passage of which illustrious English 
captains often fancied they held the keys; 
the dauntless and skilful labours already 
accomplished, the experience acquired, a per- 
fect acquaintance with the regions which the 
Erebus and Terror must explore, suffered 
little doubt to be entertained but that Sir 
John would meet with success, if the passage 
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really existed. The refiecting boldness of 
this courageous captain has, however, in- 
duced him to risk fresh dangers, as no news 
of this expedition has been received since his 
departure. The scientific world was startled 
by the disappearance of the two vessels; and 
the English Government, more interested 
than any other in learning what had become 
of them, sent successive expeditions in search 
of these unfortunate men. The worthy help- 
mate of Sir J. Franklin—the devoted wife, 
whose thoughts had constantly followed him 
in his labours, as well as his dangers—cannot 
remain inactive in the midst of the prepara- 
tions making in England: her ardent affection 
causes her to regard as insufficient the con- 
scientious measures taken by the Govern- 
ment, and the greater portion of her fortune 
is the reward she offers to speculators—to the 
less disinterested devotion of those who could 
follow the traces of Sir J. Franklin and his 
companions. ‘The other portion is devoted 
to the equipment of an auxiliary expedition, 
which the sublime impatience of Lady Frank- 
lin sends out under the command of an officer 
of the English navy, who has voluntarily 
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offered his services. While ships, after 
doubling Cape Horn and passing through 
Behring’s Straits, are seeking the absent on 
the shores of the Arctic Ocean, Captain 
Austin, with two vessels, has been sent to 
examine the spots where the Erebus and 
Captain Franklin were to stop. The Ame- 
rican Government had hinted a design to 
send some of its vessels: it hesitates at the 
moment of accomplishing its promise: a 
simple citizen, Mr. Grinnel, will not suffer 
the engagement of his nation to be broken, 
and at his own expense sends out an auxi- 
hary expedition: and, lastly, a ship com- 
manded by Penny, a captain of a whaler, also 
starts in 1850. Through accidental circum- 
stances, the Prince Albert was compelled to 
put back without obtaining any satisfactory 
results, after four months’ absence. A few 
pieces of rope, provisions—evident proofs of 
Franklin having passed Cape Riley—cause 
the most lively emotion in the English public. 
The clumsy drawings traced by the Esqui- 
maux prove that some, if not all, allowing 
the worst, had escaped from the disaster of 
the Erebus and Terror. Perchance, at the 
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present moment, the bold sailors who left 
during the last year have attained the object 
of their labours. But, in such a struggle, can 
there be any jealously, any rivalry, save that 
of the exertions they desire to make ? What 
matters the name of the conqueror, provided 
the victory 1s gained ? 

The Prince Albert, then, will renew this 
year the exertions which she could not carry 
out during the last. We were at Monte 
Video when the various expeditions were 
made known to us, and I cursed my absence 
from the point of departure. Thus, as you 
may imagine, I leaped with joy, on seeing 
that Lady Franklin had not lost courage, and 
was equipping the Prince Albert once again. 

Our Minister of the Navy understood that 
men like Sir John Franklin are not merely 
citizens of a nation, but of the whole civilized 
world; and that, as all nations had a share 
in the success and glory of these illustrious 
men, all ought to be represented in such an 
expedition as this. Lady Franklin has re- 
ceived propositions on all sides. Last year 
two captains requested to form part of the 
expedition under the orders of the captain 
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of a whaler; and this year Commander N. 
offered to furnish £500 if the command of this 
schooner were given him. The engagements 
Lady Franklin had already entcred into with 
Captain Kennedy did not allow her to accept 
this generous offer. The evidences of sym- 
pathy on the part of the French navy inspire 
the English Admiralty with the greatest gra- 
titude, and I am compelled, willy nilly, to 
accept their thanks—I, the modest and hum- 
ble representative of our uniform. Several 
newspapers, and especially the Morning 
Herald, see, in our participation in these glo- 
rious efforts, one of those acts tending to 
cement among all nations that union which 
is the object, and of which the Universal 
Exhibition is one of the means. This is 
giving too great a range to individual and 
limited demonstrations ; and, without touch- 
ing on thoughts of so elevated a nature, who 
would not feel his strength redoubled at the 
sight of the courage of Lady Franklin and 
a devoted niece, who has for a long time 
shared in these labours. Assisted by a few 
friends, Lady Franklin and Miss C keep 
up a correspondence extending to all parts 
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of England—I may say, of Europe; for, in 
addition to the information they require, and 
which they ask from all those to whom an 
Arctic voyage has given some experience, 
these ladies receive all sorts of suggestions— 
some excited by real interest, which strives 
to find an outlet; others by a necessity, more 
or less disinieresied, of an individual trial. 
Onc day it is an arific'al method to keep up 
heat by means of smoke, and the lighi of a 
lamp hidden under the clothes; on another, 
information obtained by mesmerism as to the 
spot where the absent men are ai this moment. 
I intend to give you, in a lettcr to follow this 
Shorily, some details about the expeditions 
already made. Owing to some very unlucky 
circumstances, no one has yet been able to 
visit the spot where it is most probable that 
some information at least may be obtained 
about the crews of the Erebus and Terror. 
After entering Davis’s Straits and Baffin’s 
Bay, pass Lancaster and Barrow Straits, 
and penetrate into Prince Regent Gulf; you 
will then find, on the eastern coast, a spot 
marked Fury Beach. It was here that Cap- 
tain Parry lost, in 1825, one of the vessels 
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in which he made his third voyage into the 
Frozen Sea. Captain Franklin, who knew he 
would find there immense stores, must as- 
suredly have gone there, admitting that he 
found himself under the necessity of aban- 
doning his ships. His instructions told him to 
try and pass the south-west of Cape Walker: 
other routes were pointed out in the case of 
an impossibility; but those who know Cap- 
tain Franklin are certain he would follow his 
instructions to the letter: but, as the winter 
of 1845 was extraordinarily rigorous, it 1s 
evident that he would think about abandon- 
ing his vessels at the moment when provisions 
began to fail him; and, as he was poricctly 
acquainted with the country, he would try to 
make his way to Prince Regent’s Straits— 
the nearest to turope ; and, consequently, he 
would most naturally expect succour there. 
Now, this year it becomes the more essen- 
tial to visit these very points, for the vessels 
which have been there since last year are 
ignorant of the return of the Prince Albert, 
and will not dream about visiting those 
places which she was sent out to explore. 
This expedition will touch at Griffith Island, 
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where Captain Austin will have Icft some 
notice of his own movements. In the event 
of our predecessors having spared us the trou- 
ble, the Prince Albert will go as far south as 
possible in Prince Regent’s Gulf, either to 
Brentford or Cresswell, and thence boats will 
be sent along the channel formed by the sea 
along the coast, and which will allow them 
to go a great distance. 

As it is possible that want of success or 
the ice may keep us out till 1852, the 
schooner is provisioned for two years. The 
system proposed in previous years has not 
been adopted, consisting in throwing out 
from a balloon thousands of bills announcing 
the efforts we are making to reach the cap- 
tives. These balloons would also allow us to 
take a hurried glance over a large tract of 
country. Without discussing the merits of 
this idea, it was thought that the small 
number of our crew, and the size of our 
vessel, would prevent a complication of ex- 
periments which generated and annihilated 
each other reciprocally. <A fancier in Eng- 
land has provided me with six carrier 
pigeons, which we shall let at liberty either 
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at points arranged beforehand, or at places 
‘where we shall have a chance of announcing 
any important facts. - 

The results already obtained allow us to 
calculate, at least till the contrary is proved, 
on the effective reality of this mode of trans- 
mission. One of these birds has already stood 
the test, for there are good reasons for be- 
heving that it is one of those liberated last 
year by Captain J. Clark Ross. Perhaps, in 
any case, we shall thus have opportunity of 
solving a curious problem. 

For our voyages of exploration, we are pro- 
vided with a magnificent mahogany whale- 
boat, and a gutta-percha boat. Captain 
Kennedy has also a canoe, twenty two feet 
long and two wide, made of block tin, and 
covered with a layer of gutta percha, after the 
model of the Esquimaux boats. This canoe, 
which is entirely covered, has only a circular 
hole in the centre: a single person manages 
it by means of a double paddle. The two 
ends, being rounded, give it an impulsive 
power. To the edges of the hole is attached 
a leather, in the shape of a blouse, which the 
sailor puts on, and buttons up to the chin, 
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which renders any immersion impossible. 
The canoe, thus managed, floats in a few 
inches of water ; and, after being used to clear 
the space between two lumps of ice, will 
carry lines of communication from one point 
to another: it can also be used as a tent 
during the night. Lieut. Halkett offcred me, 
for my own use, a waterproof cloak, which 
can be converted into a canoe by filling it 
with air between the lining and the exterior. 
These two objects are of immense value in a 
country where the want of wood renders it 
impossible to form any species of raft. Sir 
J. Franklin almost perished of hunger in 
1819, on the banks of the Coppermine River, 
owing to the want of a simple plank, which 
would have enabled him to join a friendly 
tribe a few miles off. Everybody, indeed, 
seems anxious to satisfy our wants, or even 
our pleasures; for Prince Albert has made a 
present to the expedition of a magnificent 
organ, which in itself forms an entire 
orchestra: the Admiralty has provided us 
with a great quantity of pemmican. You are 
aware that this species of food contains, in a 
small bulk, a great quantity of nutritious 
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mattcr, and hence becomes very useful, owing 
to its facility of transport. 

We should really not have known where 
to stow all that kindness presses upon us, 
were we not vowed to the tcetotal prin- 
ciple ; that is to say, the most absolute tem- 
perance. No wine, no becr, no cider in our 
stores: no spirits, save in the apothecary’s 
shop. (O, Bacchus! O, Pomona! turn away 
your cyes, ye vengeful divinities of my dear 
Saintonge! Spare your faithless child !) 

This precaution, founded on the observa- 
tions of persons most cxpcricnced in the 
Arctic regions, will doubtlessly impart fresh 
lustre to our expedition. Hardy Scots of 
the Orcades, or Shetland Isles, who formed 
part of the previous expeditions of Rae, 
Richardson, and Franklin, or tried by nu- 
merous voyages in search of whales, form 
a chosen crew. Mr. John Hepburn, who 
followed Franklin in his examination of the 
Coppermine and Mackenzie Rivers, has 
arrived in all haste from Van Diemen’s 
Land, to furnish a fresh proof of his devo- 
tion to his old captain. Mr. Leask, pilot of 
the North Star, who knows the Baffin and 
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Barrow Straits as well as you do your 
library, is our ice-master. At our head is 
Captain Kennedy, a captain in the Hudson’s 
Company’s service; a man of an ancient 
stock; a scion of those Puritans whose 
dauntless courage has its source in the most 
lively faith ; onc of those models from whom 
Cooper has taken his Pathfinder. Alone, in 
the midst of these men, tried by incredible 
sufferings, I bring, instead of experience, a 
boundless ardour; but I have confidence. 
Have we not the justice of our causo to back 
us up? 

Time fails me, my dear Sir, to give you 
new details, both about the real chances of 
our expedition, and about the methods 
chosen to ensure its success. A few whalers 
will doubtlessly afford us opportunities to 
write to France, at least up to the month of 
August. I will keep you aw courant of our 
progress: a few lines, traced in haste—a 
little gossip about all sorts of things—are 
all I can offer you in exchange for your 
pleasant conversation about South America: 
those long discussions, over which you scat- 
tered with a lavish hand the flowers of your 
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poesy ; but friendship is indulgent, and you 
will not disdain, in return for your rich 
garlands, the dry and indigestible biscuit of 
the sailor. 


Believe me, &c. 


TO THE MINISTER OF THE NAVY. 


ABERDEEN, May 15, 1851. 

SIR, 

Thanks to the kindness with which 
you met my application, and the empresse- 
ment with which the officers of your staff 
arranged my affairs, I was enabled, four 
days after the receipt of Lady Franklin’s 
letters at Rochefort, to present myself to 
that lady and the Admiralty in London. 

The honest and faithful explanation of the 
privations to which we are exposed on board 
the Prince Albert, a brig of 90 tons, they ex- 
pected would have disheartened me, and no 
one anticipated that I would come; but 
would it have been possible for a French 
officer to draw back on account of a few dan- 
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gers to be incurred? and, once having ob- 
tained your approbation, it was not to be 
thought that I would hesitate. The aspect 
of that noble grief, of that indefatigable de- 
votion, which suffered Lady Franklin to take 
no rest, would arouse courage and enthusi- 
asm even in men hitherto ignorant of such 
feelings. 

I told both Lady Franklin and the mem- 
bers of the Admiralty how you intended to 
evince your sympathy for the English navy 
and the bold sailors whose loss we all regret, 
by allowing one of your officers to take part 
in this expedition. 

Admiral Sir F. Beaufort, head of the hy- 
drographical department; Captain Hamilton, 
permanent secretary of the Admiralty; Mr. 
Trotter; Mr. Barrow, son of the illustrious 
savant of the same name, have not ceased to 
overpower me with kindness and delicate 
attentions, which I naturally referred to my 
uniform and the sympathies I represented. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir E. 
Baring, and Admiral Dundas, requested that 
I should be presented to them, in order to 
thank the French navy, in the person of one 
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of its most humble members, for the exertions 
it is about to share in. 

Lady Franklin wished to pay the expenses 
of my stay in London and Aberdeen, as well 
as my outfit; but, although my travelling 
expenses were insufficient, I immediately ex- 
plained the entirely disinterested position I 
intended to assume in this expedition—the 
only position which could satisfy your inten- 
tions, and maintain the dignity of my cha- 
racter on board the Prince Albert. 

As I am unaware what has been hitherto 
published in France about the researches 
already made, I add to my letter a hurried 
sketch of the preceding voyages. I cannot 
refrain either from the pleasure of sending 
you extracts from two English papers, in 
which our participation 1s sokindly apppre- 
ciated. 

Will you permit me, Sir, to ask you to 
prolong the payment to my family of a por- 
tion of my pay, as I requested on the 8th 
of May? I think I may calculate on this 
favour; and I beg you to accept the assur- 


ance of my most profound respect, 
J. B. 
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22nd May.—We have just started for the 
Shetland Islands, and I reopen my letter to 
inform you, Sir, of two fresh acts of kindness 
paid to our navy. Mr. Arthur Thompson, 
vice-consul of France, and one of the richest 
bankers in Aberdeen, knowing that I left to- 
day, has hoisted flags on his house. The 
warm expressions of sympathy which Mr. 
Thompson has always uttered, his affection 
for our naval service, and this fresh act of 
politeness, compelled me to go in person and 
thank him. 

By Lady Franklin’s orders, the French 
flag was hoisted simultaneously with the 
English on board the Prince Albert, as a 
sign of our heartfelft union; and the people 
of Aberdeen ran down to the quays and 
saluted it with shouts. 

Lastly, the English Admiralty has sent 
letters to the captains of all the ships of 
war in the northern seas, recommending us 
specially to their notice. 
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LETTER WRITTEN BY BELLOT TO 
HIS FAMILY. 


Wednesday, 10th September, 1853. 


MY DEAR AND EXCELLENT FRIENDS, 


If you receive this letter I shall have 
ceased to exist, but shall have quitted life 
in the performance of a mission of peril and 
honour. You will see in my journal, which 
you will find among my effects, that our 
captain and four men were necessarily left 
behind in the ice to save the rest; so, after 
effecting that, we were compelled to go to 
the assistance of these worthy fellows. Possi- 
bly I had no right to run such a risk, know- 
ing how necessary I am to you in every 
way; but death may probably draw upon 
the different members of my family the 


* This touching farewell letter, written by Bellot before 
one of the most perilous events of his voyage (see Journal, 
date 10th September), and which would only be delivered 
if the heart that inspired it had ceased to beat, was not 
recovered by his family till after the loss of the heroic 
young man, two years after its date. 
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consideration of men, and the blessings of 
Heaven. 
Farewell! to meet again above, if not 
below. Have faith and courage. 
God bless you ! 
J. Bextor. 
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As soon as the melancholy news reached 
England that the dauntless Frenchman who 
had so nobly undergone privation, fatigue, 
and danger, in the cause of humanity and 
science, had sacrificed his life in the per- 
formance of his arduous duties, and when 
the first feelmgs of heartfelt sorrow had 
become merged in admiration of his heroism, 
it was felt that it behoved us to recognise 
his merits in the manner which, had the 
choice been left to himself, he would doubt- 
lessly have found most consonant with his 
feelings. Strong affection for his parents 
and his family is evinced through the whole 
of Bellot’s journal and correspondence, and 
their welfare was his constant care. By his 
lamented death, they would be deprived of 
many of the comforts of life, and their feel- 
ings of sorrow would be augmented by the 
reflection that their mainstay had been taken 
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from them at a moment when they could 
least afford to lose it. Englishmen acted 
worthily of themselves: a meeting was 1m- 
mediately convened at Willis’s Rooms (Nov. 
4th, 1853), Sir Roderick I. Murchison in 
the chair, when the following resolutions 
were unanimously agreed upon :— 


1st.—Moved by the Right Hon. Sir Jams 
GraHam, Bart., M.P., First Lord of the 
Admiralty, F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &c. ; 

Seconded by Rear-Admiral Sir W. Ep- 
wakD Parry, D.C.L., F.RS., F.R.G.S.— 


“That this meeting, composed of various classes of 
Englishmen, being anxious to mark their deep sense of 
the noble conduct of Lieutenant Bellot, of the French 
Imperial Navy, who was unhappily lost in the last 
Arctic expedition in search of Sir J. Franklin, resolve 
that their countrymen be invited to unite with them in 
promoting a general subscription for the purpose of 
erecting a monument to the memory of that gallant 
officer, to be placed at an appropriate spot at or near 
the Royal Hospital of Greenwich.” 


2nd.—Moved by Colonel Sainz, R.A., 
F.R.S., F.B.GS. ; 

Seconded by Capt. R. Firz-Roy, R.N., 
F.R.S., F.R.G.S.— 


“‘ That the surplus of the subscription, after defraying 
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the cost of the monument, be invested for the benefit of 
the members of the family of Lieutenant Bellot.” 


3rd.—Moved by Joun Barrow, KEsq,, 
F.RB.S., F.R.G.8. ; 

Seconded by Capt. E.A. IncLEFIELD, R.N., 
F.RB.S., F.R.G.8.— 


“ That it be an instruction to the sub-committee to 
communicate with the municipal authorities of other 
ports of the United Kingdom, and with the Naval Com- 
manders-in-Chief, in order to make the ‘subscription 
general, and particularly among the seafaring popu- 
lation.” 


4th.—Moved by Capt. W. A. B. Hamir- 
ToN, R.N., Secretary to the Admiralty, 
F.R.G.S. ; 

Seconded by Capt. KE. Ommanney, R.N., 
¥F.R.G.S.— 


‘“ That the following gentlemen be a sub-committee 
to carry out the objects of this meeting :—Sir Roderick 
I. Murchison (chairman), Earl of Aberdeen, Earl of 
Ellesmere, Sir James Graham, Sir R. H. Inglis, Admiral 
Beaufort, Colonel Sabine, Ch. Wentworth Dilke, John 
Barrow, and H. Robertson, Esqrs.; Captains Fitz-Roy, 
W. H. Hall, Ommanney, and Inglefield, R.N., with the 
Rev. G. C. Nicolay and Dr. Norton Shaw as secretaries.” 


5th.—Moved by Capt. Horatio T. Austin, 
R.N., C.B. ; 
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Seconded by Lieut.-@ol. New, Campsurt, 
F.R.G.S.— 


“‘ That the thanks of this meeting be presented to the 
Public Press for its voluntary support of the Bellot 
testimonial, and for its free and liberal insertion of 
advertisements.” 


6th.—Moved by Sir J. Granam, Bart., &e.; 
Seconded by Sir R. H. Ineatis, Bart., 
M.P., &.— 


“ That the cordial thau«s of the meeting be voted to 
the Chairman.” 


By the extreme kindness of Sir R. I. 
Murchison, to whom the editor applied for 
some information on the Bellot testimpnial, 
he is enabled to announce the complete suc- 
cess of the appeal to the English nation on 
behalf of Bellot’s family. The sum obtained, 
slightly exceeding £2000, enabled the com- 
mittee to divide a large portion of the 
subseriptions among the five sisters of the 
deceased, each of whom will eventually 


The following extratt speaks volumes for the extreme 
interest Sir R. Murchison felt in the subject :—-“ I willingly 
afford you any information respecting the testimonial raised, 
aad the monument about to be erected, to the memory of my 
velwed young friend, Lieut. Bellot.”’ 
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realise about £300—the two brothers 
having been provided for by the French 
Government. The remaining sum will be 
applied to the erection of a durable monu- 
ment of granite, on which the name of 
Bellot will be engraved in large letters, to 
commemorate the admiration felt by En- 
glishmen towards the lamented French 
officer. 

The committee having entrusted to Sir R. 
Murchison the task of carrying out their 
wishes and those of the subscribers, Sir 
Roderick informs us that the monument is 
to be an obelisk of Aberdeen granite, of the 
height of 34 fect, which will be placed in 
such a position on the bank of the Thames at 
Greenwich, that every one passing along the 
river or the quay must seeit. It was no easy 
matter to secure such a site, for no English 
officer—not even Nelson—has had a similar 
mark of respect paid him on the ezterior of 
Greenwich Hospital; but Sir Roderick was in- 
defatigable, and being supported by the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir James 
Graham, he eventually succeeded in obtain- 
ing the requisite permission from the com- 
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missioners of the Royal Hospital, whose 
architect, Mr. P. Hardwick, R.A., kindly 
designed the form of the monument. 

An unexpected delay on the part of the 
granite worker at Aberdcen, who contracted 
to execute the task, has alone prevented the 
obelisk from being already erected; but Sir 
R. Murchison confidently trusts that every- 
thing will be completed this ensuing autumn. 
The obelisk will stand insulated on the little 
wharf of the hospital, and in front of one of 
the central gates; so that, when viewed from 
. the Thames, it will have in the background 
the fountain of the western esplanade or 
green, and the observatory on the hill. 

Sir R. Murchison concludes his interesting 
communication with the following sentence, 
which proves that Bcllot must indeed have 
been no ordinary man :—‘ It is hoped that 
this arrangement will prove satisfactory to 
the subscribers, and will testify to the French 
nation the sincere desire of Englishmen to do 
honour to the memory of the good and intrepid 
Bellot.” 

We have appended a list of subscribers to 
the Bellot testimonial, for we think that 

2c2 
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their liberality deserves a permanent record ; 
and we have to express our thanks to Dr. 
Norton Shaw, R.G.S., for enabling: us to 


make it up to the latest date. 


NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


(Received at the Apartments of the Royal Geographical Society, 


83, Waterloo Place, up to Nov. 21st.) 


Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, D.C.L., M.A,, F. a S., Mle £ 


President R.G.S., Chairman . 
Aberdeen, the Earl of, K.T., F.RS., F. 'R G. S. 
Acland, Sir Thos. Dyke, Bart., M. P,, F, ds 5. E.R. — s. 
Addington, H. U., Esq. ‘ 
Aitchison, Capt. . ; Fi ; : 
Alston, Mr. A. H. (Phenix) : 3 . ‘ 
Angerstein, Col. J.J. W. . ‘ : 
Anonymous, Llanelly, per Times newspaper 


Archer, H.M.S., Commander Strange, a the Gup-room 


Officers. One day's pay . ‘ 
Arrowsmith, John, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
Austin, Capt. Horatio T.,C.B. . 


Bacon, Thomas, Esq. 

Baillie, Alex., Esq. 

Baillie, David, Ea. ER s., F.R.GS. 

Baker, Capt. Thomas, H.C'S 

Barnett, Capt. Edward, R.N., F BG. S. 

Barrow, Sir George, Bart. . : ; 
Barrow, Henry, Esq. ; ‘ ‘ 
Barrow, John, Esq., F. RS., F.R.G.S. 


Beaufort, Rear-Admiral Sir F., woe! B., F.R. 'S., F.BGS. 


Becher, Capt A. B., R.N., 

Beechey, Capt. W. F. ‘RN, ERS, F.RGS. 

Bell, J. "D., sq. 

Best, Capt, the Hon. Thos. 
Big 

Bird, Wek Ma pectores, Esq., F.B.G.S.. 

Blair, Lieut.-Col. W. H. S. 

edn ie , Inspector-General of Army Hospitale 
ourdin é 

Bowles, Vies. \dmiral Wm., 1C. B., F. BG. s. 


Boyd, Mark,I :. . : - 2 
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£ s. d. 
Bracebridge, C. R., Esq., F.R.G.S -. ick - ae 
Breadalbane, Marquis of, K.T., E.R. s., “FRGS. . ‘ ; a 0 0 
Brent, Geo. 8., Esq. ity Coroner for Middlesex, F.RGS. 0 5 0 
Brisbane, General Sir ren i M., Bart., G.C.B., F.R ek 5 0 0 
Brock, Capt. Thos., R.N. ; 010 0 
Brockedon, Wm., Esq. . FR. S., FRGS. . : 5 0 0 
Bove T. H., Esq. ay RGSi a 5 0 0 
Brown, John, Esq. . F.R.G.S. : § 5 9 
Brown, Robert, Esq., D.C. L., F. RS., F.RGS. . 5 0 4 
Browne, Major-General Sir Henry, *K.C.H. : 2 0 90 
Buckingham, J. Silk, Msq., F.R.G.S. . 1 1 0 
Buckley, Lady Catherine ; 2 0 0 
Calder, Alexander, res 2 
Campbell, Capt. F. A., R. N. 1 
Campbell, Licut.-Colonel N., F. R.G.S 2 
Campbell, Major-General P. RA 2 
Carr, Comm. Washington, R. N,F.R. Gs 1 


a A, Esq., of Paris 

er Hoare and Co. . ‘ 
Chen erlain, Comm. 
Charlewood, Capt. 


Chermside, Capt. R.A. : : P . 
Clarendon, the Earl of, K. G., E.R G.S. : : 2 
Clerk, W., Es ; ‘ 
Clive, Hon. Robert, M. P., E.R.G.S. : 2 


Coffin, Capt. Crawford, R.N. 

Colchester, the Right Hon. Lord, Capt, KR. N, D.C. : OP Vieo- 
President R.G.S 

Collier, C., Esq., M.D., F Rs : ; : : 

Combe, Harvey, Esq. . : : : . ; ‘ . 


Commerill, Lieut., BN. a di 
Cooke, Comm. J., RN. é ; . ‘ ‘ ; 
Coote, C. Chidley, Esq., F.R.G. S. : , ; ; ‘ 
Copley, Sir J. W. , Bart. F.R.G.S. ; a2 


Cotton, Capt. H. HoRN: a 6% a tg 
Cracroft, Miss Sophia . . , , ; 
Cracroft, Capt., R.N., F.RGS. . 

Cracroft, Mrs. Peter 
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Craigie, Capt. Robert . - ; ; . ; , 
Cresswell, Lieut., R.N. . ; F ; ; : ‘ 
Cumming, R., Esq. ; : : ; ; : : : 
Davis, Sir J. F., Bart, F.B.S., F.R.G.S. ; ; : - 5 0 9 
Delafield, W W., Esq. ; ‘ - 6 0 8 
Denman, Car t. the Hon. J; ‘R. N., F. RG.S A . 20 Q 
onshire, Duke of . 5 : “ ‘ . 25 0 0 
Dickinson, F. H., Esq., F. RGS. . ' : , ‘ - 1 00 
Dilke, C. Wentworth, Esq, mS oF RGS.. . . . .569 
Dilke, C. W., E ace ; : ; ; ‘ . 8s a 
Topi, Wnm., S me @ Soh op ® 
Douglas, J. Stoddart, Esq., Lieut. R.N. : ‘ : - 1010 8 
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Douglas, Col. Monteith, C. ‘Be : 
Dover, J. W., Esq., F.R.G.S ‘ 

Downe, the Vi scount, F.R.¢ 1S. 

Drake, Capt. John, RN... 

Drummond, Mr. naa a 

Duff, Gordon, and Co. 

Duncombe, Hon. Ar., RN, : é 
Dundas, the Right Hon. Sir David, F.RG.S. : ; 
Durkin, H. , Esq. . ‘ . 


Edgell, Capt, R.N. : , : : : 5 
Edwards, Capt. 1 Ae . ; : : : 
Edwards, Heury, Esq., FR. GS 

Eliott, Capt. George Anes. eye N. 

Ellesmere, the Earl of, D.C L., President R.G.S. 
Elliott, Lieut., R.N. (Phanic)’ ; 
Evans, D. M. Esq. 

Evans, Capt. Gs R.N., E.R.G.S. 


Farley and Boyes, Messrs. . 

Farley, Wm , Esq., oo Ri.N., Newt ton Abbott 
Farada ,M., ' Esq., F.R.S. 

Farrer, Jas. Wm., Esq. ; 
Fawckner, Mr. (Pha nic) . 

Fayrer, Comm. Robert, R.N., F. R.G.S. 
Ferguson, R., Esq. : 

Fitz-Roy, Capt. R., R.N., F. R. Say E.R.G.S. 
Forster, John, Esq. 4 MP ; 
Fowler, R. N., Hsq., M.A. FRGS. 
Franklin, Lady , ; 


Gage, Admiral Sir Wm. H., G.C.H., K.C. Be F.R.G.S, 
Gassiott, J. P., Esq., F.R. S. ‘ 
Gell, Mrs. 


Gloucester and Bristol, Bi-hop of . ‘ : 
Glyn, G. C., Es hie . , ‘ ‘ ; 
Gordon, Capt. . RN. . P : ; . ‘ 
Gordon, H. G., Esq... : , , , ‘ ; 
Gore, Rev. George : ‘ : ‘ : 


Gowen, J. R., Esq., F.R.G.S. 


Graham, Rt. Hon. Sir James, Bart. M. P., F.BS., ERG S.. 


Graham, Prof., F.R.5. 4 - 
Grattan, T. C., , Esq. ‘ : ; : , 
Griffith, C. Darby ; ; ; ‘ : ; ; 
Grosso, "Mr. R. : . ; ‘ , 
Gurnev. Miss Anna. of N. Rens . x ‘ . : 


Haden, F. S., Esq. ‘ ° . . 
Halford, Rev. Thomas, M ze F.R.G.S _ : ‘ ‘ 
Halkett, P. A., Esq., R.N., F.R.G.S. 
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Hall, Capt. W. H.,R.N.,FRS,F.RGS,  . 
Hamilton, Ca ot. W. A. 'B., R. N., amas 
Hancock, E. T., Esq . ; 
Hand, Capt. G., R 1 ERGS <M 
Harker, Rev. G. . Oe 
Harposel,‘F. R., Keq . 
Hartis, Mr. (Phanis) a 
Harris, G. F., Esq., ¥ RGS ., 2. 
Hawley, Mr. (Phenix) © al os 
Hay, ohn H, Esq. 


Herbert, Rear- Admiral Sir T Phos, M. P,, » KCB, Pros. 


Hicks, I, Esq. 

Higgins, M. Es e. ; Fl 

Hills, Mr. Phenix). oe eg 
Hobbs, J. S., Esq. F.BGS. 

Hokin, Comm. 6. L. 

Holland, Sir Henry, Bart., M. D., FR. S., F.RGS 
Holman, Dr. (Phenix) : ; 


~ Ditto, for “the Fy ¥ amily” 
Horner, Rev. John M. : 


Howard, Capt. the Hon. E dward 
Howden, Right Hon. Lord . 

Hudson, Capt. J., R.N. < «w & 
Hughes Hughes, W. sBG ee Cs 
Hurry, Edward, Esq. e > ee 
Hutc jnson, Clu . oo. . le 
Hutchinson, Hon.R.H. . 


Ick, Rev. W. R., S res : 4 . 
Inglefield, Capt. RA. RN. FRS,FRGS. | 
Inglis, Sir R. ’ Bart, ME P., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. 
Irving, Dr. E. G., RN. FRGS. . 
Irving, Thos., Esq., F.RGS. ae oe 


Jesse, Captain. os 
Johnstone, Colonel Ge. . . 


Kaler, E., Esq. 
Kennedy, William, Esq, of the Isabel. 
Knudtzen, Gorgan, Esq. . . 


Laird, M‘Gregor, Esq., F.R.G.S. 2. 2. 2 ele 
Lansdowne, ti the "Marquis of 
Les Thomas, Ksq., F.R.G.S. 
Leigh, Right ‘Hon. T. P. 
Levesque Peter, Esq., F.R. G.S. 
eed H. H ., Esq. oe ix 
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Londesborough, Lord, F. a F.B.G.S. ; 5 ‘ . 25 
Luce, J. T., Esq. . ‘ Se 6 te od 


M‘Carmick, Dr. (Phenix) 

M‘Donnell, Mr. (Phenix) 

Maitland, Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Anthony . 
Majendie, Ashhurst, Esq., F.G.S. : ‘ 
pal Mrs. Ashhurst. ‘ : , ' ; 
Malmesbury, the Eagl of . 

Mangles, Capt. J., R.N., F.RS., F.B.G.S. 

Manson, Mr. Donald (Phanizy a ae ee 
Mare, C. J., Esq P ‘ ; : : 
Martin, Rev. J. W., FRGS. . 

Merivale, Herman, es F.R.G.S. 

Mills, E. W., Es 

Milne, Alexander, Esq., F R. a S. 

Mocatta, F. D., Esq., ‘R.G.S 

Molyneux, Comm. W. H. . 

Moore, Major A. ; : : : ‘ 
Moorsom, ear-Admiral  . . ; , : : 
Morant, George, Esq. . 

Morgan, Lieut. W. G. H., RN,, H.M.S. President ; 
Mundy, Admiral Sir George, KCB. . ; : 
Murray, John, Esq, F.R.GS. 2. 2. 1 eee 
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Norcliffe, Colonel ee oe ke 


Ommanney, Capt. E., R.N., F.B.G.S. 

Ommaney, M. C., Esq. ‘ 
Otway, Comm. ee Jocelyn, RN... 
Otway, Sir George, B . ee 
Outram, Sir Benjanin < C. B., FR. Ss F.R.G 5 ow Ae 
Ouvry, Frederick, Esq. ae oe 
Overstone, Lord, M. A, Pres. S. S, F.R. Gs aS 
Owen, Mr. (Phenix) : a. ; 
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Paget, Capt. Lord Clarence, R.N. 
ington, at re ren Sir J, pat M. Di E. R.G.S. 
Pallinson, H ‘ 
Palmer, Mr. Phone \ 
Parish, Sir Woodbine, K.C. H,, F. B. G. 5. 
Parker Capt. John .. Ow : 
arr, Thomas Clements, Esq. ‘ 
Parry, Rear-Admiral Sir Ed, D.C.L., F B. S, F.R.G.S. 
Pasley, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Chas., B.E., K.C. B., BE. S, PEGS. 
Pasley, Capt. Sir Thos. S., Bart., BN. . 
Peacocke, Col.Thos. . .  . 
Pearce, Stephen, Esq... «. - 
Perigal, F., Esq. wae He 
Petrie, Samuel, Esq. & ee ss 
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Phillips, T. J., Esq. a 
Phono, H.M. Steamer, Ship's Crew KE. 4 
Pinhorn, William, E ab, 

Playfair, ne ree C.B., F. R. S. 

Pole, Majo : we ¢ 
Ponza, s., Es 

Portlock, Lint: ‘ol. J. ES R.E., FRS, FRGS. 
Pottinger, ae -Col. ‘ 

Powles, J. D., eee 

Prescott, Rear-Admiral Henry, C CB. e aw & 
Probyn, Capt. Geo., R.N. . a ee ee ee 
Pynn, Major-Gen. Sir Henry a 
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Radstock, Rear-Admiral Lord, C.B., F at G.S. 
Ramaden, Frank, Esq. 
aver, | Henry, Esq., R.N., F. BGS. 


Registrar-Gencral of Seamen 
Renouard, Rev. G. C., B.D. au 
Renwick, ‘Mr. Van anit) 

Rich, Comm. . ; ‘ 
Richards, | Mr, Bhents - ow, ae 
Rodger, W., Esq - 2 
Roget, Dr. P. M F.RS., E.RGS. 

Roscow, Comm. 

Rous, Rear-Admiral the Hon. H. i; F.R.G.S. 
Royal Artillery (Non-commissioned Officers employed in 
Jol. Sabine’s office.) One day's pay ‘ 
Russell, Lord John, M.P., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. . , 
Russell, J. Watts, Esq., D.C.L. , ERS, F.R.G.S. . 
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Sabine, Col. Edward, R.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S 
Sainsbury, J., Esq., a the Collector ant proprietor of the 


Sm h, pare a tay “iy ESE, DCL. FRCS. 
Sot eby, C apt. B.S. . jo 

Spence, W illiam, Esq., F. RS . 
Spencer, Rear-Adniral the Earl, K. G., C. B. F. RGS. ; 
Stanton, George, Esq. gS - : 
Stanton, Mr. heenix) a ee ee 
Stanton, Cc. H., Esq. e s * e e e a e 


Napoleon Museum ” - 10 
itto, towards the Family Fund . . 10 

St. David's, Bishop of . ~ 5 
Salomons, Mr. Alderman David, FRG. . 26 
Sandwith, Lieut.-Gen., F.R.G.S . 5 
Saurin, Rear-Admiral Edward - 2 
Sewell, Fox, and Sewell, meer . ; . 8 
eee, Lad we le Ce. “a: Cee a 
Sie ree IM, Esq. ‘ ‘ - ‘ * . 5 
Felix, Esq. ~ a. S er ee 
Sete, Newmar, Es S Se, sare 
Smith, E. Osborne, sq. F : ; 
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Staunton, Sir G. T., Bart 

Steele, Lieut.-Col. Thomas, F.RGS. 
Stirling, Rear-Admiral SirJ. .  . 
Stokes, Capt. J. Lort, R.N., F.R.G.S, . 
Sykes, Vice-Admiral ‘John... 


Tatham, Comm. Edward . 
Thomas, Vice-Admiral Richard . 
Thompson, Frederick, Esq. 
Thompson, Capt. J. ie R. 

Tolver, S., Esq. 

Townshend, V. 's., Es 

Towry, G. E, FYB, Ea 
Tremenhere, ‘Se mmour, Esq 
Trevelyan, Sir W. C. Bare M. A, FRGS. 
Tudor, Henry, Esq. 

Tudor, Edward Owen, Esq, 7 “ERG.S. . 
Turner, Henry, Esq. . 


Urquhart, James, Esq. 


Vaughan, Colonel Wright . 
Vernon, John, Esq. . 

“ Vivent les Bellots” . 
Vyner, Robert, Esq. 


Waite, J. C., Esq. 

Waley, S. W., Esq. 

Walker, Capt. Robertson 

Walker, Capt. W. Harrison, H. CS Pe R.G.S. 
Washington, ie John, R.N., F. E S., F.R.G. S.. 
Weld, C. R + : 
West, Aamival al is John 
Whiston, Rev. Robert . 
Wilkinson, Conrad, Esq. 
Wilkinson, Horace, Esq. 
Wilkinson, Norman, Esq. . 
Wilkinson, William bel. F ‘ 
Williams, Rev. D., FRGS. 
Willich, Charles M. , Esq., F.R.G.S. 
Winslow, Dr. Forbes, D.C = 

Wood, Sir W. P. ae % 
Wynnistt, Lieut. (Pheniz) & 


Young, Thos., Esq, F.G.S. . oe. ee 
Youn ghusband, Capt., R.A., ‘FRS . 0.) . 
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SECOND LIST. 
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(Additional Names of Subscribers received at the Apartments of the 
Royal Geographical Society since Nov. 21, up to Dec. 24.) 


A Lady and Captain Ingleficld . 
Anstey, T. Chisholm, Esq. . 

Armstrong, Capt. W. ae eS 4 
Ashwell, J. , Esq. F.RGS. 2. 


Back, SirG ,RN., is ese e. we ce Oe 


Baker, Rev. Talbot 

Baker, W., Esq. Oy 
Bolland, Lieut. J. B. RN. am ge 
Barghtwen, John, Esq 

Baring, Right Hon. Sir EF; Dart F. PRS, PRG. S. 
Barlow, Rev. John, M.A.” 

Barnard, Herbert, a ji of 


Bazley, F., Esq. 2 4 
Bird, Capt. E. J., RN. &: 8. Ae. Ye Se 
Bolton, Mr. . : ‘ 4 ‘ ; 


Boiron, CorPORATION OF— 


Arrowsmith, P. mepneyer Sy eee a 
Barlow, R. S. ‘ , , : 
Crook, Henry , . ‘ 

Gray, John ; F . 

Gray, William, Esq. . 2 ‘. ‘ 
Hargreaves, Charles. a ee 
Knowles, James . ; he og , 
Makant, William . : : ; ‘ 
Rushton, dels! % 5 : , 2 ‘ 
Stones, John, ca : : ‘ 


The C. C. 

The Town Clerk . ‘ ; ; P 
Booth, John, Esq e tee +t Se 
Botfield, Beriah, Esq., F.RGS. . & wo M 
Bourne, Mr. S tt se 


Bouverie, Comm. F. W. P. 
British Lion, collected from the Working Men ai at the 
Brodie, Sir B., Bart., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. 


Broke, "Capt. Sir Philip, Bart., R.N., F RGS .. 


Buckley, sjor-General ae er ae 
Bulford, Lieut. J., RN. |e 
Buller, Drs. J. and W. ee 
Burton, Capt.G.G.,R.N. 2... 
Butler, Lord Charles... 
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396 NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


£ 8d. 
CHATHAM AND SHEERNESS, SQUADRON AT— : 
Percy, Vice-Admiral the Hoh, scacae ba. o: B., em 
mander-in-Chief . 5 0 0 
Diamond, H.M.S.— 
Mitchell, Lieut. A. ‘ 010 0 
Hope, Capt. Superintendent, Sheerness. 1 00 
Horatio, H.M.S.— 
Jenner, Comm. R. 10 0 
Fegen, F. J. Esq., R.N. 010 6 
Juno, H.M.S.— 
Bradshaw, Licut. ee a : : 0 5 
Donnelly, S., Esq., Surgeon ‘ 0 5 
Gregorie, Mr. G., Midshipman : 0 5 
Wood, Chas. B. , Esq., Assistant-Surgeon 0 5 
Poictiers, H.M.S.— 
Gahan, Charles, Esq., Master . be 0 5 0 
Hobbs, William, Hed: AEE ESE: Surgeon 0 2 6 
Jones, Dr. H. B. 0 5 Q 
Morrell, Comm A. . . .. 010 0 
Penfold, Mr. peat or ; ‘ ‘ 0 2 6 
Whipple, Lieut. T.C. 2. ; 010 0 
Royal George, I.M.S.— 
Bond, Lieut. Thomas . 0 56 0 
Richards, Capt. Superintendent, C. B., Chatham 1 0 0 
Price, Arthur, Esq., R.N. 1 1 0 
Tower, Lieut. "Art ur, R.N. . 1 0 0 
Robinson, Mr.8.G.  . 0 2 6 
Coode, Lieut. F. P. : ‘ é : . ; 010 0 
Comerford, Mr.W.T.. .  .- F ee 02 6 
Freeland, Lieut. H. oS F 2 ‘ 0 5 6 
Harvey, Lieut. H. ne Mm - . 010 0 
Hills, ir. C. H. Q., Master . ; a - 190 0 
Meyell, Lieut. Fras. e & wo “ee « OD 0 
Murray, Mr. D.S., Midshipman a ee 0 2 6 
Norman, Mr. A. M a ee 0 5 0 
Waterioo, H.M.S— 
Barlow, J.C. Esq., Master . i : ‘ ; - 0 & 0 
Batty, Mr. E. C. ; : , ‘ ~ . 0 6 0 
Bullock, Lieut. H. 4 - 010 0 
Christopher, Pres BOB cw o« & « « 2 A109 
Cook, J. eo “st % » « « « ®@ 5 Q 
Dickens, ea S. ee ‘ ‘ : ; ‘ - 010 0 
Ives, Mr. W. HH. . a S By Se - O 8B 6 
Marsh,Comm.J.B. . - . . .« - O16 € 
Ricketts, Het BHe se oe OK CaS mS . 010 @ 
Ring, Dr. 4: ta - -« O88 Q 
Stopford, Gs apt t the Hon. Montague c Sr wt ad a8 
Winnecott, : ~ « « 6 © 40 
Chesney, Major-Gen., R.A., F.R. GS. . ¢ a: . ‘er: dy @ g 
Clark, Sir J., Bart., MD., FRGS. . 2. 2. . . 5 0 


Ocoee 
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Connop, a ae er ce eS 
Cotton, W.S ‘ : . + «& wm & 
Canlitte, Ba ica jun. a ee ny ae 


D’Aguilar, Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. 
Damer, Col.the Hon. D. . ro Sak: ra 
Deake, Capt. J. re re a 
De Manley. Lord, FR. G. a ey; et 
Denison, 8. C. Esq 

Dixon, Charles, Bac 

Dobree, Comm. T. B, R.N 

Douglas, Comm. W. M. W., RN, ‘Coast-Guard, Kinsale 
Du ane, Lieut. F., R.E., KR 

DUNDEE, Magistrates and ae Council of . 


Edwin, Comm. F., R.N. ‘ a ae e 
Ellis, Comm. Wm., BN: <¢ @. Je & «@ 


Fairholme, W., Esq. 

Fordati, James, Esq. Oe 
Forsyth, Comm. C. C., RN, FRGS 2. 
Fifeshire  . B-. s 


Fonblanque, R., Esq. SS ‘ 
Friend to the Cause . a 
Frith, J. Griffith, Esq., F.R. G.S. i. Ses. 


Galton, Ca ee poneles, F.R, = Be 
Gevelad 

Gilbert, I. 0., Esq. , R. N. 
Gladstone, Capt. J. V. 


Glasgow, the Karl of . . : ; ; : 
Gordon, G. Huntley, Esq. . S 4. .. 4 


Grace, Rear-Admiral Percy nr ae 
Grant, Capt. Sir R., R.N. ; 
Greenough, G B. akg FRGS.. 

Griffiths, G.R. , Esa o : 

Gunnell, Comm. E N. i. 3 . 8 
Gurney, Hudson, Een” 


Haixett, nev. D. S., F.B.G.S. 
Hall 8. Major I. T. Douglas 
Forge, Wan. 1 Esq., ¥.R.G.S. @, ue. ae -e 
Hammersley, Chas. ee E.R G. . : fs 
Hamond, Capt. A > «# & 
Edw .W,, ta Ye 


W. E ., Dep. Comm.-Gen. 


ee Lieut. Al 10n80, R.N., and the Men of the Coast- 


Guard in the Killala District ; 
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£ 4. 
Henry, Graves,andCo. . . . - lil 
Herries, Messrs. . a ee ee ‘ . 10 10 
Holland, Capt. F., R.N. a a ee” - 2 0 
Holte, R. Orford, Esq. . a 2 0 
Hosken, Comm. ¥,, RN. . 0 10 
Hubbard, G., Esq , RR. as S. : : : : 5 0 
Hughes, Mr. a a oe ca 0 2 
Hyndman, J. B. , Eaq. « a a ae ee 5 0 
Jennings, W., Esq. . ‘ : - 1 0 
Jerrold, ouglas, Esq 8 - 1 0 
Johnston, A "K,, ERG. « ‘ rae ae | 
Johnstone, Comm. F. EsTtNe «a «- & - 10 
Johnstone, H. J, Esq}. 2. « «6 ele - 10 10 
Keeling, E. H., Esq. 1 0 
Keut, J., Esq , F.R.G.S. , Assis, Com. -Gen. a day’ shal pay) 0 9 
King, Comm. Henry, R Ne: « 0 10 
King, W., Esq. . . . 2 2 
Law, Hon. H. Spencer, F.R.G.8.. 0. re ee Soe | 
Lemon, Mark, }sq. ‘ : : . 10 
Lewis, Capt. G. C D , late of theaR.E. a ee ee oe Oe | 
Lightly and Simon. ; a en ee ee 
Lloyd's, s, the Members of é : . 50 0 
Lock, Comm. Cambell, RN. . 10 
Lymington, Lieut. E. Powys, B.N,, for the Monument - 1 0 
Lymington, Mrs. Story, for the F amily ee . 2 0 
Macdonald, Lieut. ae eo N, Mayor of Messrs siete! 1 0 
M'‘Gee, W , Esq., M aro of panes ; 2 2 
M'Gregor, Capt. RC : 1 1 
Major, R. H., Esq., F.RG.S. . e feo oe wo ach 2 
Mayhew, Horace, Esq. ee, ae er . 010 
Micklethwaite, F. pied , ee a : e wtb d 
Mills, C. Esq. i, tig i Se a 3% -10 0 
Moore, Mr.. and the Men of the Coast-Guard in the 
Lochrus District . . . . «© ©. . 111 
Morris, Huson ma - + : 0 
Mountain, W. J., Esq., late of the > Admiralty a 11 
Murray, Lady James. f  t4> 7. ae 1 0 


Northwick, Lord @ oe ee ee CO CEO 


Ommanney, Lady & Qe 2.28 
Oswell, W. Cotton, Esq., F.R.G.S. ne ee ee ee Ge 


Peters. Mrs oe SH Om CO OD 
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NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


£ @. 
Peters, T. G., ne ‘ ‘ o we Of ; ; - 2 0 
Porter, Edward, Esq., F.R.G.8.. : : . er ae | 
PRESS. 
Athenctum .. ; o 
British Banner 
Daily News. ; 
Exmuniner ‘ 
Globe fe gS 
Literary Gazette : ‘ © 2 
Morning Advertiser . . . | 3 
Morning Chronicle. ey cer 2S 
Morning Herald . 2. 2.) | 3 
Morning Post . 3 ® 
Nautic:tl Magazine . ‘S 2 
Nautical Standard . ES 
Navy List Om 
Sun A ‘or. 3 as 
Spectator 5 . ; 
Sunday Times ‘ . ‘ ‘ 
Times. , Z ‘ a 
aes Dispatch : ‘ ‘ 14 
Purcell, Capt. E., RN. ; SA he oSE. a ge De 
Raven, Comm. M. oe wi ca Gace 
Richardson, Sir J., C. B, rR. S., F. as G. Se. <2 : . 2 0 
Rickardson, G. G., Es sq. ; 5 ‘ : » 
Rodd, J. ht., Esq., E.R.G.S. Ne ee ee ee ee | 
Romilly, Edward, Esq. . 5 0 
Rosse, the Earl of, Pr esident Roy al Society, F.R.G.S. 25 0 
Rownley, Rev. Dr. : e os ee 
Royal London Yacht Club . j - 5d 0 
Sach, Mr. . 0 1 
Sandeman, G. G., “Esq. “of 15, Hy de park Gardens ee 
Saunders, W. Wilson, Esq. . oe « “es w 6 0 
St. Asaph, the Bishop of, F R.GS. ‘ ‘ : a ae 
St. Aubyn, Edw ard, ‘sq. : was ae . os eh. woe od 
St. Leger, A B., Esq., F KGS. . e- hs ‘ ~ »« & 8 
Saurin, Roar-Admiral F. F , : F . 20 
Selwyn, C.J., Esq . .  . <- & ed 
SueEerness District :— 
R. D. Aldrich, Comm., and the eee and Men of the 
Coast-Guard : : ° : . 8 10 
SHEFFIELD, Town Gopal Os wa . 20 0 
Smith, H., s Bag. : s ‘ : . 0 5 
Smith, Wir a jun., of Bath « a a ee ee ae te 
Spiller, J. > me. se Se te he SOLO 
Stilwell, ene ‘ e (a & 8 . 2 2 
Streathfield, Lieut.-Col. C. 0. ea “a 22 
Strzelecki, Count P. E. de, O.B , ERG. Sete ee ee 
‘Stuart, Capt, J.C. . .  . ee ee eee ee 
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Sulivan, Capt. B. §. 
Swinburne, ‘Capt. C. H,, RN, F.RB.G.S. 


Thornton, Samuel, Esq. .  . 
Townsend, ete J. ; 
Trotter, Capt. H . D. RN, FRGS. . 
Tryon, Capt R. RN. . 


° 


Tudor, Comm. Jorn R.N. (through Mr. A. Chippendale) . 


Tuelly, N. C., Esq. 
Uncle Toby’s Cabin 


Vaux, W. S. W. oe ae 
Vincent, G. G., Esq ‘ 


Wall, Rev. M. S. , . os j : 
Ward, Geo., Esq., FRGS. e i 7 te 1m 
Waterfield, Dr. P B 32 s 4% 
Webster, Capt. ; 

Wedderburn, J., F.R.G. S. 

Westhead, J. P. Brown, Bsa. of Lea Castle 
Ma Alex Fn ea BGS. 

White, W Esq. ,F G. ~ “oS 
Wicklow, Eat of P . aa ae 
Willes, James S., Esq. . ‘ 
Williams, Capt. B., 
Willoughby Comm. J. B. RN, 
Winthrop, Comm. H. E. 8, RB. 


Woodhead and Co., Messrs., for— 
Blackwood, Capt. F. P., R.N., ee 


e e 


Dorville, Comm. RN. : : : 
Egerton, Capt. F. P., BN os: & 
Hall, Capt W. H., R. EN. rn 
Hunte, apt. Le, R . F 
Rice, Comm. E BSR ; ; 
~ Pearse, Lieut., RN — : ; 
Croft, Comm. HL, RN. a 
Wolridge, Lieut. Chas., has a 
Woodburn, William e 2 ow& 4 
Worms,S.B., Esq. -. «© «© «© «© « 


Young, Sir C. (Garte 


Yorke. Colonel Ph., FR. S., Vice-President R.G.S. 
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NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


THIRD LIST. 


(UP TO THE PRESENT TIME.) 


Almach Berane Esq. 
Arctic Officer, Wife of an 
A Surgeon . 

Aylmer, Vice-Admiral Lord 


Ball, S., Esq. 
Ball, — , Esq. 
Baytield, Capt. H. W., RN. 


Bedford, he R. T. RR. N. (sundry Subscriptions collected) 


Beverley, 

Bland, ae A,, R. N. 

Blunt, R. , Esq. 

Brighton’ Birthday Club 
British College of Health 
Buckle, Admiral M. 

Bruce, Rear- Admiral : ‘ 
Burney, ogee Archdeacon 
Burr, T 

Burrell, irae M., "Bart. 
Burton, Capt. A. Ts R.N. 


Cator, Capt. J. B. 

Cadogan, ice-Admiral Earl 
Castle School Society 

Childers, Colonel M. 

Christie, "Samuel H. , Esq., F.R.S. 
Clarke, Lieut. E fee RN. 
Corry, Rear-Admiral A. L. 
Compton, T. B., Esq. 

Charlton, Dr. ; 


Dantze, Capt. T A., R.N. * . ; ; 
Derby, the Earl of. i 
De Robick Hastings, S. T. R. N. ‘ 
De Vrias, J. N., Esq., Paper R.N. 
Dicken, Lieut. AL P,, 


Dickson, Capt. D. T., R.N. : : 


Dondley, R., E OS 
ae Major- JeneralW. sti 
s 


Dundee, Trinity House . . 


Egerton, Capt. the Hon. F., R.N. 
Exeter Corporation . . . . 


Fellows, Sir C., Bart., Vice-President R.G.S. 


Franklin, W W., Esq. eG, “ee OB 


Glyn, SirR.C. . 
Gcldamid, A., Egq. 
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Goodfellow, General . ‘ : : ‘ ‘. : 
Gurney, Samuel, Esq. : ; 
Grenville, C. , Esq. o- ae 


Hancock, W., Esq. ° ‘ 
Hamond, Admiral Sir G. E. ) Bart. ‘ ‘ 
Hankey, Commander T. B. . ‘ 
Harvey, Henry, Esq., R.N. ‘ 

Hawke, Lieut. B. RN. : P 

Higgs, Capt. W. Ht. P 

Hodgson, Capt. Ellis 

Hood, Capt. G., R.N. 

Howeled, J., Esq. ‘ . 


Ingledue, C. J., Esq... : 
Islington, A few Friends at : 


Jackson, Lieut. R. A., R.N. oO 


Lang, J., Esq... , 

Little, Major, R. M. ’ , 
Lyons, Rear-Admiral Sir E., Bart. . . : 
Lyster, Capt., R.N. . « 


ry oo e« @ @ 


Moe ok Hs; Eat ., M.D., a yeisom clas 
Monchicn ¢ bental H. : ; : ‘ ; , 
Money, Rear- Admiral : P ‘ ‘ : . 
Mure ison, Kenneth, Esq. . 2 ee “a 


Norton, Capt. T. ee. ey. ae ee eS 
Oriental Bank, for Subscriptions received at Bombay 
Parker, Lieut. Murray, R.N. . : 
Parks, Lieut. A., R.N. > ; a 42 


Parks, Lieut. A. EE. RN... ‘ ‘ . : : 
Parks, Lieut. A. J. "A. RN, 


Paulson, Capt. I. T., RN. : 5 : , : 
Paynter, Capt. J. A., R.N, ; 4 : ; 
Bawdon, Lieut. oem R. ‘ , 

Reid, Comm. - ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 
Ricardo, —, Esq. S “@ 2 Go oe i 
Richardson, James, Esq. : fo 


Robinson, C. M., Esq. 

Rodgers, Geo., Esq. ‘ 
Rogers, Wm Esq. . 
Romilly, ak : 
Ross, darcAdmired Sir J., H.C. Bo - Gf 
Rubige, Charles, Esq. kk. Gs eo 2 


jae , Esq. . © % 


Sse ‘apt. C.F. BN, a 
Sidne MS on. . J, Lord Mayor . 
Cant.. R : é : 
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£ oad. 
Smith, John, Esq. ‘ é ‘ ; : ‘ . - &§ 3 0 
Snow, W. Parker, Esq. , 2 : 2 oo. C® EO 
Stavely, Thos., Esq. . ‘ : Z m F : =» 2. 2 9 
Stuart, Comm, R. : ‘ ; ; ‘ : - 1 090 
Stoddart, Count R. ‘ ‘ : : » « 0 6 O 
Synge, Lieut R., R.N. : ‘ ; . . O 2 6 
Stoc Exchange es ois : : » « «74110 
Taylor, John, Esq. 2 wf we. w@ « & -« 2 oD 
Thoresby, Lieut.-Col. CG | ; : ‘ ’ . 10 0 
Towsy, ieut. G.W. oe ; : : ‘ <2 20 
Ward, H., Esq. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 1 0 
Warre, J. A., Esq., F.BS., FRGS 5 0 0 
W. D. L. 1 1 0 
Wigram, 0., Esq. 11 0 
Wilkinson, Sir JG. “ LL. D., RRS. . ; ; 2 0 0 
Wood, Capt. J.RN. . ‘ ‘ f 010 6 
Wood, Nrs. J. ‘ ; : : : ; ‘ 010 6 
Yale, Lieut.-Col. P.. : ‘ ‘ ‘ P : e At 
York, Albion ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ . 22 0 
Yule, G. U., Bengal Cin il Service d , ; : . 210 0 
Yule, Capt. H., do. , , ; : . 210 0 
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PRIRSED WY J. CIMSSOR, CRANE ODE, OT eT. 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST., LONDON. 
MARCH 1855. 


NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 


2 HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF WIL- 


LIAM LISLE BOWLES; Lare Canon ReEsIpENTIARY OF SALISBURY 
CaTHEDRAL, Recror or Bremuiut, &c, By JOHN BOWLES, D.D., 
ASSISTED By ALARIC A. WATTS. 3 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 
(dn the press.) 


Among tne Correspondents of the Poet of Bremhill, including many of the 
most distinguished persons of his time, may be enumerated the following :— 
Byron— Wordsworth—Southey—Coleridge—Moore—Campbell—R. Lb. Sheridan 
—Crabbe— Rogers— Milman — Warton — Ileber — James Montgomery — The 
Marquess of Lansdowne—Lord and Lady Holland—Lord Brougham—Sir G. 
and Lady Beaumont—Sir T. N. Talfourd—Dr. Parr—Archdeacon Cox—Arch- 
deacon Nares—Sir H. Davy—Dugald Stewart—Sir R. Colt Hoare—James 
Dallaway—Joseph Jekyl—W. Sothcby—W. Giffard—J. G. Lockhart—Professor 
Wilson—W. Roscoe—W. S. Landor—Madame de Stacl—Joanna Baillie—Mrs. 
Opie—Mrs. Southey, &c. &c. 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCK: A POLITICAL BIO- 
GRAPHY. Bythe RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI, M.P. Fifth and cheaper 
Edition, Revised. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“ This biography cannot fail to attract the deep attention of the public. We are bound 
to say, that as a political biography we have rarely, if ever, met with a book more dexterously 
handled, or more replete with interest. The history of the famous session of 1846, as 
written by Disraeli in that brilliant and pointed style of which he is so consummate a master, 
igs deeply interesting. He has traced this memorable struggle with a vivacity and power 
unequalled as yet in any narrative of Parliamentary proceedings.”—Blackwood’s Mag. 


‘Mr. Disraeli’s tribute to the memory of his departed friend is as graceful and as 
tonching as it is accurate and impartial. Noone of Lord George Bentinck’s colleagues 
could have been selected, who, from his high literary attainments, his personal intimacy, and 
party associations, would have done such complete justice to the memory of a friend and 
Parliamentary associate. Mr. Disraeli has here presented us with the very type and embodi- 
ment of what history should be. His sketch of the condition of parties is seasoned with 
some of those piquant personal episodes of party manceuvres and private intrigues, in the 
author’s happiest and most captivating vein, which convert the dry details of politics into a 
sparkling and agreeable narrative.’—-Mourning Herald. 


LORD PALMERSTON’S OPINIONS AND POLICY; AS 


+ Mryister, DipLoMaTist, AND STATESMAN, during more than Forty Years 
of Public Life. 1 vol. 8vo with Portrait, 12s. 


‘* This work ought to have a place in every political library. It gives a complete view 
of the sentiments and opinions by which the policy of Lord Palmerston has been dictated as 
a diplomatist and statesman.’’—Chronicle. 


“ This is a remarkable and seasonable publication ; but It is something more—it is 4 
valuable addition to the historical treasures of our country during more than forty of the 
most memorable years of our annals, We earnestly recommend the volume to general 
perusal.”—Standard. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS AND CABINETS OF 


GEORGE TIE THIRD, From Ortarnat Famity Documents. By 
the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CIIANDOS, K.G., &c. 2 vols. 
8vo., with Portraits. 30s. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


These volumes contain much valuable matter. The letters which George, first 
Marquis of Buckingham, laid by as worthy of preservation have some claim to see the light, 
for he held more than one office in the State, and consequently kept up a communication with 
a great number of historical personages. He himself was twice Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
first, under Lord Rockingham, and secondly, under Pitt ; his most constant correspondents 
were his two brothers, William and Thomas Grenville, both of whom spent the chief part of 
their lives in official employments, and of whom the former is sufficiently known to fame as 
Lord Grenville. The staple of the bookis made up of these family documents, but there are 
also to be found interspersed with the Grenville narrative, letters from every man of note, 
dating from the death of the elder Pitt to the end of the century. There are three periods 
upon which they shed a good deal of light. The formation of the Coalition Ministry in 178% 
the illness of the King in 17x8, and the first war with Republican France. Lord Grenville’s 
letters to his brother afford a good deal of information on the machinations of the Prince’s 
party, and the conduct ofthe Prince and Duke of York during the King’s ilineas,’’— Times, 

“A very remarkable and valuable publication, he Duke of Buckingham has himself 
undertaken the task of forming a history from the papers of his grandfather and great- 
uncle, the Earl Temple (first Marquis of Buckingham), and Lord Grenville, of the days of 
the second Wm, Pitt. The letters which are given to the puLlic in these volumes, extend 
over an interval commencing with 1782, and ending with 1800. In that interval, events 
occurred which can never lose their interest as incidents in the history of England. The 
Coalition Ministry and its dismissal by the King—the resistance of the Sovereign and Pirt 
to the efforts ot the discarded ministers to force themselves aguin into office—the great con- 
stitutional question of the Regency which arose upon the King’s disastrous malady—the 
contest upon that question between the heir apparent and the ministers of the Crown—the 
breaking out of the French Reyolution, and the consequent entrance of England upon the 
great European war,—these, with the Union with Ireland, are political movements every 
detail of which possesses the deepest interest. In these volumes, details, then guarded with 
the most anxious care from all eyes but those of the privileged few, are now for the first time 
given tothe public. The most secret history of many of the transactions is laid bare. It {s 
not possible to conceive contempvorary history more completely exemplified. From such 
Materials it was not possible to form ua work that would not possess the very highest interest. 
The Duke of Buckingham has, however, moulded his materials with no ordinary ability and 
skill. The connecting uarrative is written both with judgment and vigour—not unfrequently 
ina style which comes up to the highest order of historical composition—especially in some 
of the sketches of personal character. There is scarcely a single individual of celebrity 
throughout the period from 1782 to 1800 who is not introduced into these pages; amongst 
Others, besides the King and the various members of the royal family, are Rockingham, 
Shelburne, North, Thurlow, Loughborough, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Burke, Portland, Sydney, 
Fitzwilliam, Tierney, Buckingham, Grenville, Grey, Malmesbury, Wilberforce, Burdett, 
Fitzgibbon, Grattan, Flood, Cornwallis, the Beresfords, the Wellesleys, &c.”—Heraid. 

“These memoirs are among the most vuluable materials for history that have recently 
been brought to light out of the archives of any of our great families.” — Examiner. 


Tue Tarrp anp Fourrn Votoumes, comprising the period from 1800 
to 1810, and completing this important work, are also just published. 
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MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MAJOR 


GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., ComMANDER OF THE ARMY OF Can- 
DAHAR AND Envoy at THE Court or Lucknow. Epitep sy J. H. 
STOCQUELER, Esa., at the request of the Daughters of the late General, 
from Private Papers and Official Documents in their possession. 2 vols. 
Svo., with Portrait. 28s. bound. 


One of the must valuable and interesting books that can ever claim a permanent place 
in a British library.”—Stundard. 

‘“These highly interesting volumes give a valuable contribution to the history of India 
and an admirable portrait of a most distinguished officer.’—John Bull. 

“These Memoirs with the Correspondence included in them will do that justice to the 
part played by Sir W. Nott in the Affghan war, which it is undeniable preceding works have 
failed to do.” —Athenaum. 

“* These memoirs of General Nott, whom the editor very justly describes as a ‘model 
officer,’ have been given to the world at the instigation of the hero’s surviving daughters. A 
more gracetul tribute of dutiful affection to the memory of a departed parent it would be 
difficult to name. It is at once a graphic picture of the soldier’s career, and a noble monu- 
ment of his fame, The work issues from the press at avery fortunate moment. The life of 
un officer who followed in the footsteps of Wellington, making the Despatches of that 
illustrious warrior his continual study, will be welcomed by many an aspirant for military 
renown at this exciting crisis. The volumes form a valuable contribution to the biographical 
stores of the age. To the young soldier, in particular, they will form a most valuable guide, 
worthy to be placed by the side of the Despatches of the great Duke of Wellington.’’—Jlessenger. 

** When the late General Nott died, the ‘Quarterly Review’ expressed u hope that some 
means would be taken for giving publicity to his private letters and official correspondence, 
because they so completely illustrated his high and chivalrous character, while a memoir of 
his life would hold out so admirable a lesson to British statesmen, and so good an example to 
young officers. We are happy, therefore, to find that, under the able editorship of Mr. 
Stocqueler, the whole of the most valuable portion of the general’s correspondence has just 
been published in two handsome volumes, which comprise also a most interesting memoir of 
the gallant hero of Candahar, giving a complete account of the stirring campaign in Affghan- 
istan, and throwing much light upon many important points hitherto left in obscurity. The 
work will be eagerly welcomed by all—more particularly by military readers and those in- 
terested in our Indian dominions.”—Globe. 

“A biography of a first-rate soldier, and a highly honourable man, The book will often be 
appealed to as a standard authority. A valuable and most authentic adition is here 
furnished to the true history of transactions which will ever hold a prominent place in the 
annals of our Indian rule,’—Dublin University Mug. 

‘© We know not a book after the Wellington Despatches, more deserving of the study of 
a young officer. It might be made one of the standard manuals of military education,”— 
Literary Guzette. 

This book is one of the most interesting records of military life that we possess, and 
& genuine memorial of one who has achieved a right to be reckoned among England’s greatest 
men.’’——Daily News, - 


NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. BY 
CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, late Assistant PouiTicaL-RestpENT AT 
NeEpavut. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


“No man conld be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith; and his 
concise, but clear and graphic account of {ts history, its natural productions, ita laws and 
customs, and the character of its warlike inhabitants, is very agreeable and instructive 
reading. A separate chapter, not the least entertaining in the book, is devoted to anecdotes 
of the Nepaulese mission, of whom, and of their visit to Europe, many remarkable stories 
gre toh.” — Post, 
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TURKEY: ITS HISTORY AND PROGRESS; FROM 
THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR JAMES PORTER, 
Fifteen Years Ambassador at Constantinople, continued to the Present Time, 
with a Memoir of Sir James Porter, by his Grandson, SIR GEORGE 
LARPENT, Barr. 2 vols. 8vo., with [lustrations. 30s. bound. 


* These volumes are of an authentic character and enduring interest.’’—Atheneum. 


“This book forms a very valuable repertory of information in regtrd to the past and 
present state of Turkey. Altogether the information is completely given, and for an pur- 
poses of reference during the continuance of the struggle in the Kust, the book will be 
valuable.” — Examiner. 


“To any of our readers desirous of forming an opinion for himself on the condition 
and prospects of Turkey, we would advise a careful perusal of this work. No work on the 
subject could have been hetter timed, while the information which it contains unlike the 
great bulk of those hasty compilations which a sudden demand has called into existence—is 
not only accurate, but valuable.”-—-Morning Chronicle. 


““A most interesting, instructive, and valuable work, In noother book that we are 
aware of, will the reader find the same amount of reliable information respecting the actual 
condition and resources of the Sultan’s dominions.’’—Morning Post. 


“In these volumes we have the most complete and accurate description of the past and 
present position of the Turkish Empire to be found in our language.” — Britannia, 


** These volumes constitute a work for the future as well as for the present, in other 
words, a valuable library book as well as a book of great contemporaneous interest. ‘Their 
permanent value they derive chiefly from the deep research and extensive and minute in- 
vestigation of their first author, Sir James Porter, their present interest trom the acute and 
lively treatment of the events of the day by his grandson aud continuator. In fact, we know 
not where to find so perfect an account of Turkey in all its relations with the rest of the 
world, military, political, aud, above all, commercial.’’—Séandard. 


“This highly interesting work consists of two parts. The first volume, aftera memoir 
of Gir James Porter, proceeds to give a general description of the Turkish Empire, of its 
natural and industrial productions, and its commerce, a sketch of its history from the in- 
vasion of Europe to the reign of Sultan Mahmud II., and an account of the religion and 
the civil institutions of the Turks, and of their manners and customs, chiefly from the 
data supplied by the papers of Sir James Porter. In the second volume we are made ac- 
quainted with Turkey as it is; the religious and civil government of Turkey, its Legislature, 
the state of education in the Empire, its finances, its military and naval strength, and the 
social condition of the Turks, are all in succession brought under review. The work gives a fuller 
and more life-like picture of the present state of the Ottoman Empire, than any other work with 
which we are acquainted.”—John Bull. 


‘No publication upon the state and prospects of the Ottoman Empire, with which we 
are acquainted can compare with the work now under notice for general utility. In addition 
to investigations into the legislature of Turkey, its civil and religious government, its 
educational institutions, and the system of instruction, its finances, military and naval 
resources, and the social condition of the people, ample details ure given of its history, and 
a short account of the progress of the actual struggle. ‘These researches are interspersed with 
journals and letters, which impart a charming interest to the volumes. We hail the appear- 
ance of these volumes with satisfaction, as accurate information both on the history and the 
actual condition of Turkey is much needed. Good books are ever welcome, and this {s a good 
book, coming into our possession at the critical moment when it is most required.”— Messenger. 
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THE LIFE OF MARIE DE MEDICIS, QUEEN OF 


FRANCE, Consort or Ilenry IV., anp Recent unpeR Louis XIII. 
By MISS PARDOE, Author of “Louis XIV, and the Court of France, in 
the 17th Century,” &c. Second Edition. 3 large vols. 8vo. with fine 
Portraits. 

** A fascinating book. The history of such a woman as the beautiful, impulsive, earnest, 
and affectionate Marie de Medicis could only be done justice to by a female pen, impelled by 
all the sympathies of womanhood, but strengthened by an erudition by which it is not in 
every case accompanied. In Miss Pardoe the unfortunate Queen has found both these 
requisites, and the result has been a biography combining the attractiveness of romance with 
the reliableness of history, and which, taking a place midway between the ‘ frescoed galleries’ 
of Thierry, aud the ‘philosophic wateh-tower of Guizot,’ has all the pictorial brilliancy of 
the one, with much of the reflective speculation of the other.”’—Duily News. 

“A work of high Nterary and historical merit. Rarely have the strange vicissitudes of 
romance been more intimately blended with the facts of real history than in the life of Marie 
de Medicis; nor has the difficult problem of combining with the fidelity of biography the 
graphic power of dramatic delineation been often more successfully solved than by the 
talented author of the volumes before us. Asa personal narrative, Miss Pardoe’s admirable 
biography possesses the most absorbing and constantly sustained interest; as a historical 
record of the events of which it treats, its merit is of no ordinary description,’— 
John Bull. 


MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS DOBERKIRCH, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE Secret llistrory or THE CouRTS oF FRANCE, 
Russia, AND GerRMANY. Wrirten BY HERSELF, and Edited by Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


The Baroncss d@’Oberkirch being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her 
facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest- 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalité, and all the Princes of France then living—Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine aud Alexander, 
of Russia—Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia—the Emperor 
Joseph II. of Austria—Gustavus II1, of Sweden—Princess Christina of Saxony 
—Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland—and the Princes of Brunswick and 
Wurtemburg. Among the most remarkable persons are the Princes and 
Princesses de Lamballe, de Ligne and Galitzin—the Dukes and Duchesses de 
Choiseul, de Mazarin, de Boufilers, de Ja Vallitre, de Guiche, de Penthiévre, and 
de Polignac—Cardinal de Roban, Marshals Biron and d’Harcourt, Count de 
Staremberg, Baroness de Krudener, Madame Geoffrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and 
Necker—with Count Cagliostro, Mesmer, Vestris, and Madame Mara; and the 
work also includes such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, 
de Beaumarchais, Rousseau, Lavater, Bernouilli, Raynal, de l’Epée, Huber, 
Gothe, Wieland, Malesherbes, Marmontel, de Stael and de Genlis; with some 
singular disclosures respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chud- 
leith, Duchess of Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

“A keen observer, and by position thrown in the high places of the world, the 
Baroness d’Oberkirch was the very woman to write Memoirs that would interest future 
generations. We commend these volumes most heartily to every reader. They are @ 
perfect magazine of pleasant anecdotes and interesting characteristic things. We lay 
down these charming volumes with regret. They will entertain the most fastidious 
readers, and instruct the most informed.’—Ewzaminer. 
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THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE D’ANGOULEME, 
QUEEN OF NAVARRE, SISTER OF FRANCIS L., from numerous Original 
Sources, including MS. Documents in the Bibliotheque Impériale, and the 
Archives du Royaume de France, and the Private Correspondence of Queen 
Marguerite with FrancisI. By MISS FREER. 2 vols., with fine Portraits, 
engraved by Heath, 21s. bound. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“This ig a very complete and cleverly-written life of the illustrious sister of Francis I., 
and it may be said of her that the varied and interesting stores of French history offer no 
theme more worthy of research and study than the career of this great princess, who exer- 
cised so potent an influence over the politics and manners of the age of which she was 
herself the brighteat ornament. The published and manuscript documents and letters 
relating to the life of Marguerite of Navarre, and which are indispensable to a correct 
biography of this queen, are widely dispersed. The author has spared no cost or trouble In 
endeavouring to obtain all that were likely to elucidate her character and cenduct. She has 
furnished us with a very interesting and graphic sketch of the singular events and the 
important personages who took part in them during this stormy and remarkable period of 
French and English history.””—Odserver. 

“This is a very useful and amusing book. It is a good work, very well done. The 
authoress is quite equal in power and grace to Miss Strickland. She must have spent a 
great time and ‘labour in collecting the information, which she imparts in an easy and 
agreeable manner. It is difficult to lay down her book after having once begun it. This is 
owing partly to the interesting nature of the subject, partly to the skilful manner in which it 
has been treated. No other life of Marguerite has yet been published, even in France. 
Indeed, till Louis Philippe ordered the collection and publication of manuscripts relating to 
the History of France, no such work could be published. It is difficult to conceive how, 
under any circumstances, it could have been done better.”—Standard, 


““There are few names more distinguished that that of Marguerite d’Angouléme in the 
range of female biography, and the writer of this work has done well in taking up a 
subject so copious aud attractive. It is altogether an interesting and well-written 
biography.”—~Literary Gazette. 

“A work of high literary and historic merit. It is full of absorbing and constantly 
sustained interest. In these volumes will be found not alone an incalculable amount of 
historical information, but a store of reading of a charming and entrancing character, and we 
heartily commend them as deserving generul popularity.”—Sunday Times. 

‘© A work which is most acceptable as an addition to our historica) stores, and which will 
place the author in a foremost rank among our female writers of the royal biography of their 
own gex,”—Johkn Bull. 

“‘A candidly, carefully, and spiritedly written production, and no one who peruses it 
with the attention it merits can fail to acquire a complete and accurate knowledge of the 
interesting life of the best and most graceful woman who ever filled a conspicuous place in 
the history of mankind.”—Morning Herald. 

“ This life of Marguerite d’Angouléme is entitled to high rank amongst the many excel- 
lent memoirs of illustrious women for which we have been largely indebted to female 
authorship. The subject is eminently attractive.’—Morning Post. 

“Throughout these volumes the most intense interest is maintained. Like Carlyle, 
Miss Freer has written as one whose thoughts and sympathies became assimilated to the 
age. The biography of Marguerite of Navarre is a work upon which the author has 
lavished all the resources of her genius.”—Britannia. 
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MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNETHY, F.R.S. WITH A 


View or gis Waitines, Lectures, AND CHaracter. By GEORGE 
MACILWAIN, F.R.C.S., author of “ Medicine and Surgery One Inductive 
Science,” &c. Second Edition. 2 vols., post 8vo., with Portraits, 21s. 


** A memoir of high professional interest.”—Morning Post. 


“These memoirs convey a graphic, and, we believe, faithful picture of the celebrated 
John Abernethy. The volumes are written in a popular style, and will afford to the general 
reader much instruction and entertainment.” — Herald. 


“This is a book which ought to be read by every one. The professional man will find 
in it the career of one of the most illustrious professors of medicine of our own or of any 
other age—the student of intellectual science, the progress of a truly profound philosopher— 
and all, the lesson afforded by a good man’s life. Abernetby’s memory is worthy of a good 
biographer, and happily it has found one.”—Stundard. 


*“We hope these volumes will be perused by all our readers. They are extremely 
Interesting, and not only give an account of Abernethy, which cannot fail to be read with 
benefit, but they discuss incidentally many questions of medicine and medical polity. Mr. 
Macilwain is fond of anecdotes, and has inserted a great number; this does not render his 
work less pleasant reading. We recommend it most strongly as an interesting, and, at the 
same time, instructive treatise.””—Medico-Chirurgical lieview. 


THE LITERATURE AND ROMANCE OF NORTHERN 


EUROPE; constituting a complete History of the Literature of Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland, with copious Specimens of the most cele- 
brated Histories, Romances, and Popular Legends and Tales, old Chivalrous 
Ballads, Tragic and Comic Dramas, National Songs, Novels and Scenes from 
the Life of the Present Day. By WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. 


“English readers have long been indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Howitt. They have now 
increased our obligations by presenting us with this most charming and valuable work, by 
means of which the great majority of the reading public will be, for the first time, made 
acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual wealth long garnered in the literature and 
beautiful romance of Northern Europe. Froin the famous Edda, whose origin is lost in 
antiquity, down to the novels of Miss Bremer and Baroness Knorring, the prose and poetic 
writings of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Iceland are here introduced to us in a manner 
at once singularly comprehensive and concise. It is no dry enumeration of names, but the 
very marrow and spirit of the various works displayed before us. We have old ballads and 
fairy tales, always fascinating ; we have scenes from plays, and selections from the poets, 
with most attractive biographies of great men. ‘The songs and ballads are translated with 
exquisite poetic beauty.”-—Sun. 


RULE AND MISRULE OF THE ENGLISH IN 
AMERICA. By the Author of “SAM SLICK.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 2Is. 


** We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judge Haliburton 
has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral aud historical, to the general reader, 
it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician and statesman. It will be found 
to let in a flood of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progress of the republic of 
the United States.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 
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THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, Barr., G.C.B. and G.C.H., Apo- 
JUTANT-GENERAL OF THE FORCES UNDER ILR.H. rae Due or York, 
comprising the Campaigns in Flanders and Holland in 1798-94; with an 
Appendix containing His Plans for the Defence of the Country in case of 
Invasion. Edited by His Son, SIR HARRY VERNEY, Barr. 1 vol. royal 
8vo., with large maps, 14s. 


‘Both the journals and letters of Capt. Calvert are full of interest. The lettera, iu 
particular, are entitled to much praise. Not tov long, easy, gracetul, not without wit, and 
everywhere murked by good sense and good taste—the series addressed by Capt. Calvert to 
his sister are literary compositions of no common order. With the best means of observing 
the progress of the war, and with his faculties of judgment exercised and strengthened by 
experience—a quick eye, a placid temper, and a natural aptitude for language rendered 
Capt. Calvert in many respects a model of a military critic. Sir Harry Verney has per- 
formed his duties of editor very well. The book is creditable to all parties concerned in its 
production.’’— Atheneum. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MILITARY LIFE. BY 
COLONEL LANDMANN, Late of the Corps or Royat ENGINEERS, 
Author of “ Adventures and Recollections.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


“Much as has been written of late yeurs about war and Wellington, we know of nothing 
that contains so striking a picture of the march and the battle as seen by an individual, or su 
close and homely a sketch of the Great Captain in the outset of the European career of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley.’’—Spectater. 

“ The deserved popularity with which the previous volumes of Colonel Landmann’s 
adventures were received will be increased by the present portion of these interesting and 
amusing records of a long life passed in active and arduous service. The Colonel's 
shrewdness of observation renders his sketches of character highly amusing.” —Britannia, 


COLONEL LANDMANN’S ADVENTURES AND RE- 


COLLECTIONS. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


“* Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., the Dukes 
of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princesa Augusta, General 
Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Lord Heath- 
field, Captain Grose, &c. The volumes abound in interesting matter. The anecdotes are 
one and all amusing.” —Odserver, 

“These ‘Adventures and Recollections ’ are those of a gentleman whose birth and 
profession gave him facilities of access to distinguished society, Colonel Landmann writes 
80 agreeably that we have little doubt that his volumes will be acceptable."”—Afhen@um. 


ADVENTURES OF THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 
Seconp Series. By WILLIAM GRATTAN, Esa, late Lizrurenanr 
ConnauGuT RaNnGers. 2 vols. 21s. 


* In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author extends 
his narrative from the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the occupation of Paris. All 
the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regiment took part, are described. The 
volumes are interwoven with original anecdotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole, 
The stories, and the sketches of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of 
the time, are told in an agreeable and unaffected manner, The work bears all the character- 
istics of a soldier’s straightforward and entertaining narrative.’—Sunday Times, 
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PAINTING AND CELEBRATED PAINTERS, AN- 
CIENT and MODERN ; including Historical and Critical Notices of the 
Schools of Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and the Netherlands. Edited by 
LADY JERVIS. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


'* This book is designed to give to the general public a popular knowledge of the History 
of Painting and the characters of Painters, with especial reference to the most prominent 
aniong those of their works which are to be seen in English galleries. It is pleasantly written 
with the intention of serving a useful purpose. It succeeds in its design, and will be of real 
use to the multitude of picture seers. As a piece of agreeable reading also, it is unex- 
ceptionable,’’— Hxaminer. 


‘“‘ This useful and well-arranged compendium will be found of value to the amateur, and 
pleasing as well as instructive to the general reader ; and, to give it still further praise, the 
collector will find abundance of most useful information, and many an artist will rise from 
the perusal of the work with a much clearer idea of his art than he had before. Wesum up 
its niviits by recommending it as an acceptable handbook to the principal galleries, and a 
trustw thy guide to a knowledge of the celebrated paintings in Eugland, and that this 
inforn.ition is valuable and much required by many thousands is a well-proven fact.”’— 
Sunday Times. 

“In turning over Lady Jervis’s pages, we are astonished at the amount of knowledge 
she has acquired. We can testify tothe accuracy ot her statements, and to the judiciousness 
of her remarks, The work will deserve to take rank with those of Waagen and Passavant. 
To the art-student's attention it is In every respect to be commended.”’—Messenger. 

“ [tis not overstating the merits of the work to describe it as the most complete, and, at 
the same time, one of the most trustworthy guides to a knowledge of the celebrated paintings 
in England that has hitherto been published.’’—Odserver. 


CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. BY JAMES 


BRUCE. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


This work comprises Biographies of the following Classic and Historic Per- 
sonages :—Sappho, sop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaus, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Scipio 
Africanus, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Czssar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicus, 
Caligula, Lollia Panlina, Caesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppwa, Otho, Commodus, 
Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Ieloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Bruce, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorrel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon de]’Enclos, 
Mlle. de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, Catherine 
uf Russia, and Madame de Stael. 


“A book which has many merits, most of all, that of a fresh and unhacknied subject. 
The volumes are the result of a good deal of reading, and have besides an original spirit and 
flavour about them, which have pleased us much. Mr. Bruce is often eloquent, often 
humorous, and has a proper appreciation of the wit and sarcasm belonging in abundauce to 
his theme. - The variety and amount of information scattered through his volumes entitle 
them to be generally read, and to be received on all hands with merited favour.”—Haaminer. 


“We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, the 


results of wide and various reading, given in a style and maduer at once pleasant and pictu- 
resque.”—Alheneum. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 1] 


MILITARY LIFEIN ALGERIA. BY THE COUNT P. 
DE CASTELLANE. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


**We commend this book as really worth perusal. The volumes make us familiarly 
acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. St, Arnaud, Canrobert, Changarnier, 
Cavaignac, Lamoriciére, are brought pruminently before the reader.”— Evaminer. 

“These volumes will be read with extraordinary interest. The vivid manner in which 
the author narrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdotes that he tells, 
engage the reader’s attention in an extraordinary manner,”—Sunday Times, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIER IN 
THE UNITED STATES’ ARMY. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


“The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them many 
readers. In the first place, an account of the internal organization, the manners and customs 
of the United States’ Federal Army, is in itself a novelty, and a still greater novelty ia to 
have this account rendered by a man who had served in the English before joining the 
American army, and who can give his report after having every opportunity of comparison, 
The author went through the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes 
contain much descriptive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican 
territory, besides their sketches of the normal chronic condition of the United States’ soldier 
in time of peace.”—Dutly News. 


CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. BY THE 


late LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR R. BONNYCASTLE. With an Account 
of Recent Transactions, by SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S., &c. 2 vols., 
post 8vo. with maps, &c., 21s. 

“These voluines offer to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement of the 
affairs of Canada, aud the effects of the immense public works in progress and completed ; 
with sketches of locality and scenery, amusing anecdotes of personal observation, aud gene- 
rally every information which may be of use to the traveller or settler, and the military and 
political reader.— Messenger. 


ATLANTIC AND TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. BY 


CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


‘Captain Mackinnon’s sketches of America are of a striking character and permanent 
value. His volumes convey a just impression of the United States, a fair and candid view of 
their society and institutions, so well written and so entertaining that the effect of their 
perusal on the public here must be considerable. They are light, animated, and lively, full 
of racy sketches, pictures of life, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famous 
places, sporting episodes, &c., very original and interesting.” —Sunday Times. 


SPAIN AS IT IS. BY G. A. HOSKINS, ESQ, 


2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


“To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most complete and interesting 
portraiture of Spain that has ever come under our notice.” —John Bull, 


HISTORY OF CORFU; AND OF THE REPUBLIC 


OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. By LIEUT. H. J. W. JERVIS, Royal 
Artillery. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“ Written with great care and research, and including probably all the particulars of 
any moment fn the history of Corfu."—Atheneum., 
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THE MOSLEM AND THE CHRISTIAN; OR, ADVEN- 


TURES IN THE EAST. By SADYK PASHA. Revised with original 
Notes, by COLONEL LACH SZYRMA, Editor of “RevELaTIoNs oF 
Srprria.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


** Sadyk Pasha, the author of this work, is e Pole of noble birth. He is now commander 
of the Turkish Cossacks, a corps organised by himself. The volumes on the Moslem and 
the Christian, partly fact and partly fiction, written by him, and translated by Colonel 
Szyrma, display very well the literary spirit of the soldier. They are full of the adventures 
and emotions that belong to love and war; they treat of the present time, they introduce 
many existing people, and have the Danubian principalities for scene of action. Here are 
sources of popularity which the book fairly claims. As a translation, it is excellent.— 
Examiner. 


HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA. REVISED BY COL. LACH 


SZYRMA, Editor of “ Revetarions or Stperra.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


“This work gives a very interesting and graphic account of the manners and customs of 
the Russian people. The most interesting and amusing parts of the work will be found to be 
those interior scenes in the houses of the wealthy and middle classes of Russia upon which 
we have but scanty information, although they are some of the most striking and truthful 
indications of the progress and civilization of a country. As such we recommend them to the 
atudy of our readers.”’—Udserver. 


“A curious, extraordinary, and very entertaining memoir is contained in these volumes, 
and at the present crisis cannot but command an eager perusal. The special recommenda- 
tion of the work to us is the novel view and clear insight it affords Englishmen of the real 
character of the Russians. ‘Their sayings and doings, and the machinery of their society, are 
all laid unsparingly bare.”—Sunduy Times, 


So little Is kaown in this country of the internal condition of Russia, or the state of 
society In that enormous empire, that ihe contents of thcesee volumes will naturally be perused 
with great curiosity. The volumes abound in lively dialogue, and are enlivened by satirical 
and humorous touches, aud the manuers and customs of the individuals composing what is 
called the middle rank in Russia are graphically described.’—Morning Herald. 


REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. BY A BANISHED 
LADY. Edited by COLONEL LACH SZYRMA. Third and cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


“‘A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people.”—Dickens’s House- 
hold Words. 


“‘The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having incurred the 
displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to Siberia, The 
place of her exile was Berezov, the most northern part of this northern penal settlement ; and 
in it she spent about two years, not unprofitubly, as the reader will find by her interesting 
work, containing a lively and graphic picture of the country, the people, their manners and 
customs, &c. The book gives a most important and valuable insight into the economy of 
what has been hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism."’—Duaily News. 


* Since the publication of the famous romance the ‘ Exiles of Siberia,” we have had 
no account of these desolate lands more attractive than the present work,” —Gilode. 
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NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, 


Comprising A Winter PassaGrE across THE ANDES TO CHILI, WITH A 
Visit ro THE GoLp REGIONS OF CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA, THE SOUTH 
Sea Isuanps, Java, &. By F. GERSTAECKER. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Starting from Bremen for California, the autbor of this Narrative proceeded to Rio, 
and thence to Buenos Ayres; where he exchanged the wild seas for the yet wilder Pampas, 
and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the Cordille:as—a winter passage full of 
difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso he sailed to California, and visited San Franctsco, 
Sacramento, and the mining districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South 
Sea Islands, resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the Adelaide district. 
From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the interior, and taking a general 
survey of Batavia, with a glanceat Japan and the Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant 
man, the notes he made of his adventures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of 
places aud persons are lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of 
earth, sea, and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with vivid 
sketches ; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque descriptions of 
men, manners, and localities.’’—Globe, 

“Independently of great variety—for these pages are never monotonous or dull—a 
pleasant freshness pervades Mr. Gerstaecker’s chequered narrative. It offers much to 
interest, and conveys much valuable information, set forth in a very lucid and graphic 
manner.’”’—Atheneum 

A book of travels of a superior kind, both as regards the varied information it con- 
tains and the spirited style in which it is written.”—Literary Gazette. 


A SKETCHER’S TOUR ROUND THE WORLD. BY 
ROBERT ELWES, Esa. Second Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo., with 21 
Coloured Illustrations from Original Designs by the Author. 21s. elegantly 
bound, gilt edges. 


“Combining in itself the best qualities of a library volume with that of a gift-book, is 
Mr. Elwes’ ‘ Sketcher’s Tour.’ It is an unaffected, well-written record of a tour of some 
36,000 miles, and is accompanied by a number of very beautiful tinted Ilthographs, executed 
by the author. These, as well as the literary sketches in the volume, deal most largely with 
Southern and Spanish America,—whence the reader is afterwards taken by Lima to the 
Sandwich Islands, {s carried to and fro among the strange and exciting scenes of the 
Pacific,—thence sails to the Australian coast,—passes to China,—afterwards to Singapore 
and Bombay,—and so home by Egypt and Italy. The book is pleasantly written throughout, 
and with the picturesque variety that cannot but belong to the description of a succession of 
such scenes, js also ful) of interesting and instructive remarks.’’—Ewaminer, 

“The garment in which this book comes forth seems to point out the drawing-room table 
as its place of destination. The nature of its contents,—cheerful, lively letter-press—will 
assure it a ready welcome there. Yetit is not, therefore, ineligible for the library shelf—even 
for that shelf which is devoted to ‘ Voyages Round the World.’ Pleasanter reading, we 
repeat, need not be offered than our sketcher brings.”"-—~Athenaum. 
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AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, 
AND GOLD FIELDS. By F. LANCELOT, Esa., Minrrarocicat Sur- 
VEYOR IN THE AUSTRALIAN CoLonies. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. 


“’ This is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these colonies are found, 
by 8 professional surveyor and#fineralogist, who goes over the ground with a careful glance 
and a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the practical portions of the subject. On the 
climate, the vegetation, and the agricultural resources of the country, he is copious in the 
extreme, and to the intending emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may be expected from 
a scientific hand, the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. 
Lancelot dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soil, 
and methods of working, experience has pointed out, and offers a perfect manual of the new 
craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide him with information as to 
the sea voyage, and al) its accessories, the commodities most in request at the antipodes, and 
& general view of social wants, family management, &c., suchas ashrewd and observant 
counsellor, aided by old resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, 
as well as the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed.”—Glude. 

“© We advise all about to emigrate to take this book as a counsellor and companion.’’— 
Lioy@’s Weekly Paper. 


A LADY'S VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF 
AUSTRALIA. By MRS.CLACY. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


‘‘The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on the gold 
diggings.”—Literury Gazette. 

‘Mra. Clacy’s book will be read with considerable interest, and not without profit. 
Her statements and advice will be most useful among her own sex.’’— Atheneum. 

*€ Mrs. Clacy tells her story well. Her book is the most graphic account of the diggings 
and the gold country in general that is to be had.”—Duily News. 

** We recommend this work as the emigrant’s vade mecum.”—~Home Companion. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 
By MRS. CLACY. Author of “A Lady’s Visit to the Gold Diggings.”’ 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


“In these volumes Mrs, Clacy has presented life in Australia in all its varied aspects. 
An intimate acquaintance with the country, and with the circumstances {n which settlers and 
emigrants tind themselves, has enabled the writer to impart to her narrative a character of 
truthfulness and life-like animation, which renders them no less instructive than charming. 
The book is throughout exceedingly attractive.”—John Bull. 

‘*While affording amusement to the general reader, these ‘ Lights and Shadows of 
Australian Life,’ are full of useful hints to intending emigrants, and will convey to friends at 
home acceptable information as to the country where so many now have friends or relatives.’’ 
—Literary Gazette. 

‘These volumes consist of a series of very interesting tales, founded on facts, in which the 
chief features of a settler’s life areshown. To intending emigrants the work will be specially 
attractive, but the ordinary novel reader will find that these narratives are more Hikely to 
amuse an idle hour than more ambitious productions—possessing, as they do, the charm of 
truth with the fascination of fiction.’’—Sun. 
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TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY: THROUGH 


Bosnta, Servis, Butearta, Maceponra, Roumrira, ALBANIA, AND 
Evrrvs; wit A Visit TO GREECE AND THE IONIAN IsLeEs, and a Home- 
WARD Tour THROUGH HUNGARY AND THE SCLAVONIAN PROVINCES OF 
Austria oN THE Lower Danuse. By EDMUND SPENCER, Ese. 
Author of “Travels in Circassia,” etc. Second and Cheaper Edition, in 
2 vols. Svo., with Illustrations, and a valuable Map of European Turkey 
from the most recent Charts in the possession of the Austrian and Turkish 
Governments, revised by the Author, 18s. 


‘These important volumes describe some of those countries to cn public attention 
is now more particularly directed: Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. The author hag 
given us a most interesting picture of the Turkish Empire, its weaknesses, and the embar- 
rassments from which it is now suffering, its financial difficulties, the discontent of its 
Christian, and the turbulence of a great portion of its Mohammedan subjects. We cordially 
recommend Mr. Spencer's valuable and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader,”— 
U.S, Magazine. 

‘‘This interesting work contains by far the most complete, the most enlightened, and 
the most reliable amount of what has been hitherto almost the terra incognita of European 
Turkey, and supplies the reader with abundance of entertainment as well as instruction.”— 
John Bull. 


A TOUR OF INQUIRY THROUGH FRANCE AND 


ITALY, Mlustrating their Present Socrar, PoniticaL, AND Retteiovs 
Conpition. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esa., Author of “Travels in 
European Turkey,” ‘ Circassia,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


** Mr. Spencer has travelled through France and Italy, with the eyes and feelings of a 
Protestant philosopher. His volumes contain much valuable matter, many judicious remarks, 
and a great deal of useful information.”—Morning Chronicle. 


ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, A SOUVENIR OF THE 
LATE POLAR SEARCH. By tue OFFICERS ann SEAMEN or tue 
EXPEDITION. DepicareD spy PERMISSION TO THE LORDS OF THE 
ApMIRALTY. Second Edition. 1 vol., with numerous Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. 


“This volume ig not the least interesting or instructive among the records of the late 
expedition in search of Sir Juhn Franklin, commanded by Captain Austin. The moat 
valuable portions of the book are those which relate to the scientific and practical observations 
made in the course of the expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents of arctic 
travel, From the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and incidents to 
which they refer, no less than the interest which attaches to all that relates to the probable 
safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic Miscellanies forms a very 
readable book, and one that redounds to the honour of the national character,’’—The Times. 
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FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A., 


formerly SECRETARY TO THE CeyLton Brancu Royat Asiatic Society. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


“A very clever and amusing book, by one who has lived as a planter and journalist many 
years in Ceylon. The work is filled with interesting accounts of the sports, resources, pro- 
ductions, scenery, and traditions of the island. The sporting adventures are narrated in a 
very spirited munner,’”’—Standard. 


“ We have not met with a more delightful book for along time past."—Lit. Gaz. 


“We have no recollection of a more interesting or instructive work on Ceylon and the 
Cingalese than that which Mr. Knighton has just given tothe world. It displaysa great deal of 
aenteness and sagacitv in its observation of men and manners, and contains a vast deal of 
useful informatio1 opics, historical, political, and commercial, and has the charm of a 
fluent and graphic stf¥e.”—Moerning Post. 


TROPICAL SKETCHES; OR, REMINISCENCES OF 
AN INDIAN JOURNALIST. BY W. KNIGIITON, M.A., Author of 
‘‘ Forest Life in Ceylon.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


“When Mr. Knighton’s pleasant volumes on Ceylon were published, we freely gave his 
publication the praise which it appears to have well deserved, since another edition has been, 
calledfor. Amongst the writers of the day, we know of none who are morefelicitousin hitting off 
with an amusing accuracy, the characters he has met with, and his descriptive powers are first- 
rate. Take his Sketches up and open where you will, he touches upon topics of varied 
nature—now political, anon historical or commercial, interspersed with traits of society and 
manners, every page teeming with information, combined with lively detail. His style, indeed, 
iseminently attractive. There is uo weariness comes over the reader with Mr. Kuighton’s 
work before him—all Js vivacity. The T'ropical Sketches contains the result of the author’s 
experience in the East in various capacities, but he is chiefly at home when he enters upon 
the narrative of his mission as x journalist. His revelations of his labours in an educational 
capacity, are highly amusing, and there is an added charm to the volumes that the impress 
of fidelity is stamped on every page. In short, T'royical Sketches may be set down as the work 
of a man of education and refinement, gifted with a keen observation for all that is passing 
around him; such a publication cannot fail in being both amusing and instructive.”— Sunday 
Times. 


FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. BY CHARLES 
W. DAY, Esa. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


“It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy and varied Interest of this work, the 
abundant stores of anecdote and incident, and the copious detal of loca! habits and peculiarities 
in each island visited in succession.”— Globe, 


TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIR. BY BARON 


SCHONBERG, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


** This account of a Journey through India and Kashmir will be read with considerable 
interest. Whatever came in his way worthy of record the author committed to writing, and 
the result {s an entertaining and instructive miscellany of information on the country, its 
climate, its natural production, its history and antiquities, and the character, the religion, 
and the social condition of its inhabitants.’”—Juhn Bull, 
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EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE GOLD COAST OF 


AFRICA; rncLUDING aN AccounrT oF THE Native TRIBES, AND THEIR 
INTERCOURSE WITH Evropreans. By BRODIE CRUICKSIIANK, MemBer 
or THE LeGistative Councit, Cape Coasr Castix. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
2ls. 


“This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. It 
possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human family of which 
before we had no conception. Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s work has, indeed, made us all familiar 
with the degree of intelligence and the disposition of the transplanted African ; but it has 
been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and 
to prove, as his work proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the 
Gospel, and by that only can the African be brought within the pale of civilization. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental episode in 
the work {s an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia Elizabeth Landon (L. &. L.) 
written a few months after her marriage with Governor Maclean,’?—Stundard. 


EIGHT YEARS IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND ASIA 
MINOR. By F. A. NEALE, Esa., Late Atrracnep To THE CONSULAR 
SERVICE IN Syria, Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 
21s. 


‘* A very agreeable book. Mr Neale is evidently quite familiar with the East, and writes 
in a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured manner, A great deal of information is to be found 
in his pages.” —Atheneum, 


KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. BY GEORGE MELLY, 


Esa. Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo., with Maps and IIlustra- 
tions, 21s, 


“Mr, Melly is of the same school of travel as the author of ‘Eéthen.’ His book 
altogether is very agreeable, comprising, besides the description of Khartoum, many in- 
telligent illustrations of the relations now subsisting between the Governments of the Sultan 
and the Pacha, and exceedingly graphic sketches of Cairo, the Pyramids, the Plain of Thebes, 
the Cataracts, &c.”’—Ewcuminer. 


TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA; WITH A TOUR ACROSS 
THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AYRES. BY L. HUGII DE BONNELI, of 
Her Brirannic Masesty’s Legation. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

“‘Mr. Boneili’s official position gave him great opportunities of observation, of which 
he has freely availed himself, and he has furnished us with a very interesting and amusing 
book of travels respecting a country whose political and commercial importance is becoming 
every day more obvious.”—Odbserver. 


THE ANSYREEH AND ISMAELEEH: A VISIT TO 
THE SECRET SECTS OF NORTHERN SYRIA, with 4 View To THE 
EsraBLISHMENT oF Scuoots. BY THE REV. 8. LYDE, M.A,, Late 
Cuapiain aT Beyroot. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

“« Mr. Lyde’s pages furnish a very good illustration of the present state of some of the 
least known parts of Syria. Mr. Lyde visited the most important districts of the Ansyreeh, 
lived with them, and conversed with their sbeiks or chief men. The practical aim of the 
author gives his volumes an interest which works of greater pretension want.”—~Atheneum. 
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SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, NATURE AND HUMAN 


NATURE. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


“Since Sam Slick’s ‘first work he has written nothing so fresh, racy, and genuinely 
humorous as this. Every line of it tells some way or other; instructively, satirically, 
jocosely, or wittily. Admiration ut Sam’s mature talents, and laughter at his droll yarns, 
constantly alternate, as with unhalting avidity we peruse these last volumes of his. They 
consist of 25 Chapters, each containing a tale, a sketch, or an adventure. In every one of 
them, the Clockmaker proves himself the fastest time killer a-going.’’—Odserver. 


SAM SLICKS WISE SAWS AND MODERN 


INSTANCES; on, WHat HE Saip, Dip, on INvenTED. Second Edition. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


“We do not fear to predict that these delightful volumes will be the most popular, as 
beyond doubt, they are the best, of all Judge Haliburton’s admirable works. The ‘ Wise 
Saws and Modern Instances’ evince powers of imagination and expression far beyond what 
even his former publications could lead any one to ascribe to the author. We have, it is true 
long been familiar with his quaint humour and rucy narrative, but the volumes before us 
take a loftier range, and are sorich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a 
suinple would be an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest books we 
ever read, and we earnestly recommend it.”’—Standard. 


* Let Sam Slick go a mackarel fishing, or to court in England—let him venture alone 
among a tribe of the sauciest single women that ever banded themselves together in electric 
chain to turn tables or to mystity man—our hero always manages to come off with flying 
colours--to beat every craftsman in the cunning of his own calling—to get at the heart of 
every maid’s and matron’s secret. The book before us will be read and laughed over. Its 
quaint and racy dialect will please some readers—its abundance of yarns will amuse others, 
There is something in the volumes to suit reuders of every humour,.”—Athenaum. 


“The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. The present 
is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike for its racy humour, its sound 
philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire. We promise our 
readers a great treat from the perusal of these ‘Wise Saws and Modern Instances,’ which 
contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun.”—Morning Post. 


THE AMERICANS AT HOME; OR, BYEWAYS, 


BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES. Edited by the Author of “SAM 
SLICK.” 3 vols. post Bvo. 31s. 6d. 


“*In the picturesque delineation of character, and the felicitous portraiture of national 
features, no writer of the present day equals Judge Haliburton, ‘The Americans at Home’ 
will not be less popular than any of his previous works.’’— Post. 


TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. EDITED BY 


the Author of ‘*SAM SLICK.” 3vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


**No man has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the mouth of 
the inimitable ‘Sam,’ to make the old parent country recognize and appreciate her queer 
transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic stories and laughable traits is 4 
budget of fun full of rich specimens of American humour,.”’—Glude, 
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THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF MARY RUSSELL 


MITFORD. Author of “ Our Village,” “ Atherton,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
with Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations. 21s. 


‘* We recommend Miss Mitford’s dramas heartily to all by whom they are unknown. A 
more graceful addition could not be made to any collection of dramatic works.”—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

“ Miss Mitford has collected into one chaplet the laurels gathered in her prime of author- 
ship, and she has given it to the world with a graceful and loving letter of reminiscence and 
benediction. Laid by the side of the volume of dramatic works of Joanna Baillie, these 
volumes suffer no disparagement. This is high praise, and it is well deserved.’’—Atheneum. 


** Miss Mitford’s plays and dramatic scenes form very delightful reading.”— Hvaminer. 


* The high reputation which Miss Mitford has acquired asa dramatist will insure a 
hearty welcome to this collected edition of her dramatic works.”—John Bull. 


DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. BY ELIOT 
WARBURTON. Second Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“The scheme for the colonization of Darien by Scotchmen, and the opening of a com- 
munication between the East and West across the Isthmus ot Panama, furnishes the founda- 
tion of this story, which is in all respects worthy of the high reputation which the anthor of 
the § Crescent and the Cross’ had already made for himself. ‘The early history of the ‘ Merchant 
Prince’ introduces the reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition ; the portraitures 
of Scottish lite which occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are full of spirit; the scenes 
in America exhibit the state of the natives of the New World at that period ; the daring deeds 
of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in the story ; and an additional interest 
is infused into it by the introduction of the various celebrated characters of the period, such 
as Law, the French financier, and Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England. All these 
varied ingredients are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by 
which the pen of Eliot Warburton was so cminently distinguished.”’—Joln Bull, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY. BY 
THE REV. J. P. FLETCHER. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


““We conscientiously recommend this book, as well for its amusing character as for 
the spirit it displays of earnest piety.”—Standard., 


SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE. BY THE REV. G. 


CROLY, LL.D. 10s. 6d. 


‘* Eminent in every mode of literature, Dr, Croly stands, in our judgment, first among 
the living poets of Great Britain—the only man of our day eutitled by his power to venture 
within the sacred circle of religious poets.” Standard. 

“An admirable addition to the library of religious families.”—John Bull, 


THE SONG OF ROLAND, AS CHANTED BEFORE 
THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS, BY THE MINSTREL TAILLEFER. 
Translated by the Author of “EMILIA WYNDHAM.” Small 4to., 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 


“¢The Song of Roland’ is well worth general perusal. It is spirited and descriptive, 
and gives an important, and, no doubt, faithful picture of the chivalric manners and feelings 
of the age.”—Morning Herald. 
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FAMILY ROMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF 


THE ARISTOCRACY. BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Usster Kine or 
Arms. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following :—The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be 
a Princess of the Louse of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe— 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child—The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D’Orsay—tThe rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma—The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford—The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic detail—The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closeburn (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them—The Legend of the Lambtons—The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar— 
Lady Ogilvy’s escape—The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories correctly told— 
&c. &e, 

‘lt were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement these two most in- 
teresting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less ex- 
cellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on every drawing-room table. 
Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the pith of all their interest preserved 
in undiminished poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of 
their merits that the romances are founded on fuct—or what, at least, has been handed down 
for truth by long tradition—and the romance of reality tar exceeds the romauce of fiction, 
Each story is tuld in the clear, unaffected style with which the author’s former works 
have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, even to a work of 
amusement, of that historical and genealogical learniug that may justly be expected of the 
author of ‘ The Peerage.’ ’—Stundard. 


“ The very reading for sea-side or fire-side in our hours of idleness.’’—Athenaum. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; OR, NARRA- 


TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE, 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Ese., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :—Lord Crichton’s Revenge—The Great Douglas 
Cause—Lord and Lady Kinnaird—Marie Delorme and Her Husband—The 
Spectral Treasure—Murders in Inns of Court—Matthieson the Forger—Trials 
that established the Illegality of Slavery—The Lover Highwayman—The 
Accusing Spirit~The Attorney-General of the Reign of Terror—Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law—Adventuresses of Pretended Rank—The Courier of 
Lyons—Geueral Sarrazin’s Bigamy—The Elstree Murder—Count Bocarmé and 
his wife—Professor Webster, &c. 

** We have no hesitation in recommending this, as one of the most interesting works 
that have been lately given to the public.’—Morning Chronicle. 

“The favour with which the first series of this publication was received, has induced 
Mr. Burke to extend his researches, which he has done with great judgment. The incidents 
forming the subject of the second series are as extraordinary in every respect, as those which 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity for the first. Some of the tales could scarcely be believed 
to be founded in fact, or to be records of events that have startled the world, were there mot 
the jncontestable evidence which Mr. Burke has established to prove that they have 
actually happened.’’—Messenger. 
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BY MRS. 


THE LIFE AND ADVEN- 
TURES OF A CLEVER 
WOMAN. 


“The ‘Clever Woman ’ is of the same 
class with the ‘Vicar of Wrexhill,’? and 
‘Widow Barnaby.’ It is the best novel 
the season has produced. No person can 
fail to be amused by it.’’—Critic. 


‘Mrs. Trollope has done full justice to 
her well-earned reputation as one of the 
cleverest novelists of the day in this 
new production of her fertile pen.’’— 
John Buil. 


TROLLOPE. 


UNCLE WALTER. 


3 vols. 


“Uncle Walter’ is an exceedingly en- 
tertaining novel, It assures Mrs. Trollope 
more than ever in her position as one of 
the ablest fiction writers of the day.’— 
Morning Post. 


THE YOUNG HEIRESS. 


3 vols. 


‘The knowledge of the world which 
Mrs. Trollope possesses in so eminent a 
degree is strongly exhibited in the pages 
of this novel.” —Gbserver. 


BY MRS. GORE, 
MAMMON ; OR, THE HARDSHIPS OF AN HEIRESS. 


THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER. 


3 vols. 


“One of the best of Mrs. Gore’s 
stories. ‘The volumes are strewed with 
smart and sparkling epigrain.’’-—Morning 
Chronicle. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
MAGDALEN HEPBURN; 


A BTORY OF THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 
3 vols. 


‘© * Magdalen Hepburn will sustain the 
reputation which the author of * Margaret 
Maitland’ has acquired. It is a well 
prepared and carefully executed picture 
of the society and state of manners in 
Scotland at the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion. John Knox is successfully drawn.” 
—Athenewum. 

**¢ Magdalen Hepburn’ is a story of the 
Scottish Reformation, with John Knox 
prominently introduced among the dra- 
matis persone. The book is thoroughly 
enjoyable, pleasant women move to and 
fro in it, characters ure well discrimi- 
nated, and there is a sense everywhere of 
the right and good, as well as the pictu- 
resque,.”’—Ewzaminer. 


ADAM GRAEME, 
OF MOSSGRAY. 


3 vols. 


“A story awakening genuine emotions 
of interest and delight by its admirable 
pictures of Scottish life and scenery.”’— 
Post. 


PROGRESS & PREJUDICE. 


3 vols, 


“This entertaining and particularly 
clever novel is not to be analysed, but 
to be praised, and that emphatically.’"— 
Examiner, 


MARGARET MAITLAND. 


HARRY MUIR. 


SEconD Epiti0n. 8 vols. 


“We prefer ‘Harry Muir’ to moat of 
the Scottish novels that have appeared 
since Galt’s domestic stories. This new 
tale, by the author of ‘Margaret Mait- 
Jand,’ is a real picture of the weakness of 
man’s nature and the depths of woman’s 
kindness. The narrative, to repeat our 
praise, is not one to be entered on or 
parted from without our regard for its 
writer being increased.””—Atheneum. 

“This is incomparably the best of the 
author’s works. In it the brilliant pro- 
mise afforded by ‘ Margaret Maitland’ 
has been fully realised, and now there 
can be no question that, for graphic pic- 
tures of Scottish life, the author is en. 
titled to be ranked second to none among 
modern writers of fiction.”—Caledonian 
Mercury. 


CALEB FIELD. A TALE. 
1 vol. 68, 


‘‘ This beautiful production is every way 
worthy of its author’s reputation in the 
very first rank of contemporary writers.” — 
Standard, 
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CONSTANCE HERBERT. 


By GERALDINE JEWSBURY,. 


Author of “Marian WITHERS,” “ Zor,” 
&c. 3 vols. 


OAKLEIGH MASCOTT. 
By L. Hows. 
Dedicated to Professor Aytoun, 2 vols. 


**A very clever romance. The style 
throughout is fluent and forcible, and 
many of the scenes are sketched with 
considerable graphic power.”—dJorning 
Post, 


ANTIPODES ; 


Or, THE NEW EXISTENCE, 
A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 
By a CLERGYMAN. 3 vols. 


HERBERT LAKE. 


By the Author of ‘ANNE Dysart.” 
3 vols. 


“Many and various are the cross pur- 
poses of love which run through this 
cleverly-written tale, from the pen of the 
talented author of ‘ Anne Dysart.? While 
administering largely to the entertainment 
of the reader, the Author has added to 
u well-earned reputation,”—John Bull. 


THE YOUNG HUSBAND. 


By Mrs. Grey, Author of ‘Tox GAam- 
BLBRK’S Wir,” &c. 3 vols. 


“In this fascinating novel Mrs. Grey 
has surpassed her tormer productions, 
talented and powerful as they were.”’— 
John Bull, 


“The merit of producing an admirable 
story may be justly awarded to Mrs. 
Grey.?’-—Sunday Times. 


THE CURATE OF OVERTON. 


3 vols. 


“A powerfully written story, the cha- 
racters and incidents of which are por- 
trayed with great skill.’—John Bull. 

‘The startling secession of such men 
as Newman, Manning, aud Wilberforce, 
renders the revelations which the author 
has made in these interesting and instruc- 
tive volumes extremely well-timed.”’—Bri- 
tunnia. 


CONFESSIONS 
OF AN ETONIAN. 
By C. KRowcrort, Esa. 

§ vols. 


VIVIA. 


By Mrs. J. E. DALRYMPLE. 
Dedicated to Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 2 vols. 


“** Vivian is an excellent novel. Mrs. 
Dairymple paints society in ifs true 
colours. We heartily congratulate her 
upon a production which displays such 
high purpose, wrought out with so much 
ability.”’—Posé, 


MATHEW PAXTON. 


Edited by the Author of “ Juan Dray- 
TON,” ‘ ArnrEFoRD,” &c. 8 vols. 


*** Mathew Paxton’ bears a_ strong 
generic resemblance to those clever stories 
‘John Drayton’ and = ‘Anlietord,? and 
awakens in the perusal a kindred gratifi- 
cation. It displays the same simple 
pathos, the same homely humonr, the 
Same truth to nature, and the same fine 
sense of national peculiarity.”—Posé. 


ATLIEFORD. 
A FAMILY HISrORY. 
By the Author of “‘Joun Drayron.” 3 vy. 


“< Ajlieford’ is the biography of the 
clever wnter of ‘John Drayton’ Itisa 
deeply interesting tale.”--Britannia, 


A PHYSICIAN'S TALE. 


3 vols. 


“A vast amount of thought and know- 
ledge js displayed in this work. Many 
various phases of society, and diflerent 
gradations of character, are dextcrously 
given to sight.’’—Suz. 


CREWE RISE. 


By Joun C. Jearrreson, 3 vols. 


“A clever novel, and one that, without 
any great wealth or diversity of incident, 
contrives to be deeply interesting. ‘The 
career of a brilllant young man at college 
—his temptations, errors, and resolute 
self-redemption from evil courses—-makes 
the main interest of the story, which is set 
forth with a vigour and reality that looks 
like a daguerreotype from facts.’’~dAtie- 
neum. 


EDWARD WILLOUGHBY. 


By the Author of ‘THe DISCIFLINE OF 
Lirs.”’ 3 vols. 


* We like all racy Emily Ponsonby’s 
novels, and this is, in our judgment, the 
best of them.’’—Muorning Post, 


PHEMIE MILLAR. 


By the Author of “ Tue KINNEARS.” 3 vy, 


“We feel obliged to the author for 
giving us such a tresh pleasant story as 
* Phemie Millar.’ Out of the homeliest of 
details a certain fascination is evoked 
which ensures the reader interest to the 
end,” —Atheng@um, 
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REGINALD LYLE. 


By Migs Parpor. 8v. 


“An excellent novel, containing a great 
variety of well-drawn characters, and 
keeping up the interest of the reader to 
the last page.”’——Allus. 


FLORENCE, 
THE BEAUTIFUL. 


By A. BarLirm CocurRane, Esa. 2v. 


“The best story that has yet appeared 
from the pen of the talented author.”-— 
Herald. 


THE SECRET HISTORY 
OF A HOUSEHOLD. 


By the Author of 
“Arice WENTWoORTH.’’ 3 vols. 


ALICE WENTWORTH. 


3 vols. 


“This novel reminds us of the tales by 
Lady Scott, which hud power and pathos 
enough to get a hearing and keep a place, 
even though Lister, Ward, and Bulwer 
were all tn the field, with their manly 
experiences of modern life and society.’’°— 
Atheneum. 


JANET MOWBRAY. 


By CAROLINE GRAUTOFF, 3 v 


“This very pleasant tale of ‘Janet 
Mowbray’ is a Jove story—and a very 
good one—full of agreeable variety and 
interest.”—EHvaminer. 


THE ROSES. 
By the Author of “Tux Fuirt.” 3 v, 


**«The Roses’ displays, with the polish 
always attending a later work, all the 
talent which appearedin ‘The Flirt,’ and 
‘The Mancuvring Mother.’ ’—Standurd. 


CHARLES AUCHESTER. 


3 vols. 


“Music has never had so glowing an 
advocate as the author of these volumes. 
There is an amazing deal of ability dis- 
played in them.” —Herald. 


THE KINNEARS. 


A SCOTTISH STORY. 3 Vv. 


THE LADY 
AND THE PRIEST. 
By Mrs. Mazeruy. 3 vols. 
THE COLONEL. 
By the Author of “ Pertis or FASBION.” 
8 vols. 


THE ‘VILLAGE 
MILLIONNAIRE. 


By the Author of “THE FortTuNnES oF 
Woman.” 3 vols, 


“‘Great diversity of character and an 
endiess succession of surprising incidents 
and vicissitudes impart an absorbing inte- 
rest to this new production of Miss 
Lamont’s pen.” —John Bull, 


MARY SEAHAM. 


By Mrs. Grey. 3 vols. 


‘Equal to any former novel by {ts 
author.” —Athrneum, 


AUBREY. 


By the Author of Eminia Wynpaam,’’ 
3 vols, 

“This novel is worthy of the author's 

reputation, The interest of the story is 

powerfully kept up, and there is much 


truthful and discriminating depicting of 
character.”—Literary Gazelle. 


CASTLE AVON. 


By the Author of ‘“Eminta WYNDNAM.” 
3 vols. 


“One of the most successful of the au- 
thor’s works.”— Post, 


Phese volumes abound in delicate 
and passionate writing.’— Maaminer. 


THE DAUGHTER 
OF THE SOUTH. 


By Mrs. Chara Wannery. 3 vols 
Dedicated to the Earl of Carlisle. 


ANNETTE. A TALE. 


By W. F. DEACON. 
With a Memoir of the Author, by the 
Hon. Sir IT. N. Talfourd, D.C... 3 vola. 


“** Annette’ is a stirring tale. The pre« 
fatory memoir of Sir Thomas Talfourd 
would be at all times interesting, nor the 
less su for containing two long letters from 
Sir Walter Scott to Mr. Deacon, full of 
gentle far-thinking wisdom.” —~Hzaminer. 


LADY MARION. 
By Mrs. W. Fosrer. 
3 vols. 
THE BELLE 
OF THE VILLAGE. 


By the Author of “Tne Orv ENGLISH 
GENTLEMAN.” 


3 vols. 


THE ARMY AND THE NAVY. 


COLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, AND 
NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. Published on the first of every 
month, price 3s. 6d. 


This popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of a century, 
embraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerful interest as must render 
it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general than to the members of those pro- 
fessions for whose use itis more particularly intended. Independently of a suc- 
cession of Original Papers on innumerable interesting subjects, Personal Nar- 
ratives, Jlistorical Incidents, Correspondence, etc., each number comprises 
Biographical Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service, Reviews of 
New Publications, eitherimmediately relating to the Army or Navy, or involving 
subjects of utility or interest to the members of either, full Reports of Trials 
by Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, General Orders, Circulars, 
Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, Obituary, etc., with all the Naval 
and Military Intelligence of the month. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“This is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which the 
British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the general as well as 
professional reader, The suggestions for the benefit of the two services are distinguished 
by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, an ardent love of discipline, tempered by 
a high sense of justice, honour, and a tender regard for the welfare and comfort of our soldiers 
and seamen. ”—Glvde, 

“At the head of those periodicals which furnish useful and valuable information to 
their peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of the public, 
must be placed the ‘ United Service Magazine, and Naval and Military Journal.’ It numbers 
among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who have done no less honour 
to their country by their swords than by their pens, and abounds with the most interesting 
discussions on naval and military affairs, and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all 
parts of the world Every information of value and interest to both the Services is culled 
with the greatest diligence from every available source, and the correspondence of various 
distinguished officers which emich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
* United Service Magazine’ can be recommended to every reader who possesses that attach- 
ment to his country which should make him look with the deepest interest on its naval and 
military resources.”—Sun, 

“ This truly national periodicalis always full of the most valuable matter for professional 
men.”—Morning Herald. 

‘* To military and naval men, and to that class of readers who hover on the skirts of the 
Service, and take a world of pains to inform themselves of all the goings on, the modes and 
fashions, the movements and adventures connected with ships and barracks, this periodical 
is lodispensable. It isa repertory of facts and criticisms—narratives of past experience, and 
fictions that are as good as if they were true—tables and returns—new inventions and new 
books bearing upon the army and navy—correspondence crowded with intelligence—and 
sundry unclaimed matters that lie in close neighbourhood with the professions, and contribute . 
more or jess to the stock of general useful information.”’—Atlas. 
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